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Flannery  O’Connor’s 

Realistic  Vision 


Rosemary  Tipping ,  y62 


Contemporary  Catholic  fiction  writers 

are  sometimes  confronted  with  the  indictment  that  the 
Church  controls  the  scope  of  their  creative  efforts  if  not 
their  very  thinking  processes  so  that  their  fictive  representa¬ 
tions  of  human  experience  are  but  pale  shadows  of  reality. 
Flannery  O’Connor’s  fictive  theory  and  practice  is  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  indictment.  Four  years  ago  Flannery  O’Connor 
denied  Philip  Wylie’s  charge  that  a  Catholic  writer,  if  de¬ 
vout  (i.e.,  committed  to  the  authoritarian  principle  of  the 
Church) ,  is  also  brainwashed  whether  he  realizes  his  state 
or  not  ( America ,  3-30-57).  Miss  O’Connor  asserted  that 
a  Catholic  author  is  as  free  as  any  other  in  his  choice  of 
manner  and  matter  of  presenting  life.  His  limitations  are 
rather  those  of  fictive  art. 

In  this  same  article  entitled,  "The  Church  and  the  Fiction 
Writer,”  Flannery  O’Connor  explains: 


What  the  fiction  writer  will  discover,  if  he  discovers  anything 
at  all,  is  that  he  himself  cannot  move  or  mold  reality  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  abstract  truth — he  learns  to  humble  himself  in  the  face  of 
what  is.  .  .  .  What  is  is  all  he  has  to  do  with;  the  concrete  is  his 
medium;  and  he  will  realize  eventually  that  fiction  can  transcend 
its  limitations  only  by  staying  within  them. 


Building  on  the  premise:  "What  is  is  all  he  [the  artist]  has  to 
do  with,”  Flannery  O’Connor,  in  both  novel  and  short  story 
forms,  creates  verbal  pictures  of  reality  in  a  somewhat  stark 
fashion.  Her  first  novel,  Wise  Blood ,  indicates  her  wry  sense 
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of  humor  combined  with  a  compassionate  kind  of  satire. 
The  names  of  her  characters,  as  well  as  their  actions,  are 
symbolic  of  the  bewilderment  of  modern  man.  Hazel  Motes 
of  Eastrod,  Tennessee,  the  would-be  hero-preacher,  discovers 
a  new  religion.  "I  preach  the  Church  Without  Christ,”  he 
tells  himself  and  anyone  who  will  listen. 

Haze  is  representative  of  a  fundamental  and  universal 
desire,  man’s  search  for  truth.  In  keeping  with  the  satirically 
symbolic  significance  of  his  name,  Haze  can  never  see  his 
way  through  the  smog  of  false  ideas  to  the  clear  truth.  The 
author  uses  effective  nomenclature  throughout.  In  his  search, 
Haze  encounters  two  other  evangelists — Asa  Hawks,  the 
fake  blindman  who  has  the  proverbial  vision  of  a  hawk  (not 
to  mention  a  keen  and  unscrupulous  insight) ,  and  Hoover 
Shoats,  who  preaches  falsely  under  the  name  of  Onnie  Jay 
Holy.  Sabbath  Lilly  Hawks,  Asa’s  child-woman  daughter, 
seduces  Haze.  Enoch  Emery,  a  bewildered  youngster,  offers 
Haze  for  his  manger’s  Christ  Child,  the  object  which  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  his  confused,  disorted  life,  a  shrunken  mummified 
man  stolen  from  a  building  labelled  "Museum.”  The  mum¬ 
my  Christ-figure  symbolizes  modern  society’s  burial  of  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  vivifying  force  in  man’s  life. 

Although  Miss  O’Connor’s  Wise  Blood  lacks  the  penetra¬ 
tive  insights  of  her  later  works,  it  presents  an  adequate  in¬ 
dication  of  her  potentially  terrifying  picture  of  the  modern 
world.  Her  strict  adherence  to  the  "what  is,”  her  penchant 
for  physical  deformity,  and  mental  deficiency  have  caused 
critics  to  comment  that  hers  is  a  "Cult  of  the  Gratuitous 
Grotesque.”  Taken  out  of  their  context,  many  of  her 
characters’  actions  might  well  be  thought  to  be  grotesque. 
For  example,  after  an  emotionally  charged  scene  with  Sab¬ 
bath  Lily  in  which  Haze  hurls  the  new  jesus  (the  mummy) , 
against  a  wall  with  such  violence  that  its  head  falls  off  and 
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its  sawdust  filling  spills  out  on  the  floor,  Haze  shouts:  "I 
don’t  want  nothing  but  the  truth!  And  what  you  see  is 
the  truth  and  I’ve  seen  it!”  Honest  appraisal  of  himself 
generates  self-disgust  and  provokes  his  violent  action,  the 
hurling  of  the  Christ  image. 

With  this  conviction  rankling  in  his  mind,  Haze  climbs 
into  his  auto  (a  rat-colored  Essex  worth  forty  dollars),  and 
starts  toward  a  new  town  in  which  to  preach  his  Church 
Without  Christ.  Five  miles  beyond,  a  patrolman  motions 
Haze  to  the  side  of  the  road.  For  a  combination  of  reasons — 
the  policeman  just  does  not  like  Haze’s  face;  Haze  has  no 
license;  the  car  appears  unable  to  go  another  five  miles — 
the  policeman  gets  behind  the  Essex  and  pushes  it  over  an 
embankment.  The  Essex  has  been  Haze’s  status  symbol,  his 
means  of  escape  from  reality  after  the  scene  with  Sabbath 
Lily.  With  the  Essex  gone,  Haze  has  no  reason  for  living. 
He  walks  back  to  town,  buys  a  sack  of  lime  and  Oedipus 
like,  blinds  himself.  This  violent  act  constitutes  his  positive 
reaction  to  the  negative  character  of  his  life.  He  could  not 
"see”  what  he  would;  therefore,  he  would  not  see  what  he 
could.  Physically  as  well  as  mentally,  the  haze  is  now  com¬ 
plete,  irrevocably  impenetrable.  Seen  in  its  symbolic  con¬ 
text,  the  action  is  significant. 

Flannery  O’Connor  has  said  that  when  fiction  is  made 
according  to  its  nature  it  reinforces  our  sense  of  the  super¬ 
natural  by  grounding  it  in  observable  reality.  She  observes: 
"If  the  Catholic  writer  hopes  to  reveal  mysteries,  he  will 
have  to  do  it  by  describing  what  he  sees  from  where  he  is.” 
(. America ,  3-30-57).  Using  the  locale  she  knows  best,  the 
deep  south,  Flannery  O’Connor  limits  her  fictive  province 
to  things  with  which  she  is  intimately  familiar,  man’s  igno¬ 
rance,  prejudices,  fears,  hopes.  Her  characterizations  are  deep, 
perceptive,  and  phenomenally  lifelike.  Her  particular 
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pression  of  life  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  assumes  universal 
significance. 

The  major  theme  of  her  work  and  the  clue  to  her  manner 
of  writing  is  her  belief  that  man  must  see  reality  as  it  is. 
The  Violent  Bear  It  Away  will  take  its  place  among  the  great 
psychologically  realistic  novels  because  of  the  way  she  car¬ 
ries  this  theme  through  to  completion  in  the  psyche  of  each 
character. 

In  this  novel,  Bishop  Rayber  performs  no  positive  actions 
to  speak  of.  He  is  the  idiot  son  of  Rayber,  "a  very  up-to- 
date  school  teacher,”  who  claims  that  he  believes  in  nothing 
but  the  scientifically  demonstrable.  As  in  Faulkner’s  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury,  so  likewise  in  this  novel,  much  of  the 
crucial  action  revolves  around  the  person  of  the  idiot  child, 
Bishop.  Drawn  sympathetically,  as  are  all  her  other  child 
characters,  Bishop  provides  a  pivotal  point  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  three  remaining  characterizations,  viz.,  Rayber,  Tar- 
water,  and  Mason  Tarwater. 

Rayber’s  nephew,  Francis  Marion  Tarwater  (known  sim¬ 
ply  as  Tarwater) ,  brought  up  in  the  wilderness  by  his  great- 
uncle,  Mason  Tarwater,  is  representative  of  the  man  who 
refuses  to  take  reality  at  face  value  and  accepts  only  that 
part  of  it  which  he  can  adapt  to  his  own  purposes.  His 
great-uncle,  a  fanatical  latter-day  prophet,  had  kidnapped 
Tarwater  in  his  infancy  and  had  raised  him  for  fourteen 
years  with  the  idea  that  the  boy  would  succeed  him  and 
fulfill  his  mission  to  baptize  the  idiot  child. 

Rayber,  although  he  tries  to  dissect  reality,  "to  grind  it 
up  in  his  head  and  spit  it  out  a  number,”  is  quite  completely 
removed  from  it.  His  only  contact  with  reality  comes 
through  science,  as  his  hearing  aid  symbolizes.  He  disgusts 
Tarwater  because  he  can  only  say  NO;  he  cannot  do  NO. 
Rayber  has  made  the  mistake  of  admitting  to  Tarwater  that 
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he  had  once  failed  in  an  attempt  to  drown  Bishop — a  result 
of  an  overwhelming,  inexplicable  love  for  the  boy. 

It  requires  a  violent  action  to  resolve  the  conflict  raging 
in  Tarwater’s  mind,  just  as  it  is  difficult  for  Haze  to  resolve 
his  mental  problem.  Tarwater  has  to  choose  between  Ray- 
ber’s  detached,  quantitative  view  of  reality  and  the  great- 
uncle’s  personal,  violent  view.  Once  he  decides  that  he  must 
prove  that  he  can  do  NO,  the  conflict  resolves  itself.  Taking 
Bishop  out  to  the  middle  of  a  lake,  he  fulfills  his  great-uncle’s 
symbolic  obligation.  He  baptizes  Bishop,  but  he  also  drowns 
him.  Tarwater’s  insatiable  hunger  may  be  satisfied  by  the 
consuming  fire  of  violence,  but  he  finally  faces  reality.  At 
his  recognition  point  Miss  O’Connor  says: 

His  singed  eyes,  black  in  their  deep  sockets,  seemed  already  to 
envision  the  fate  that  awaited  him  but  he  moved  steadily  on,  his 
face  set  toward  the  dark  city,  where  the  children  of  God  lay 
sleeping. 

No  unnecessary  characters,  settings  or  incidents  clutter 
Flannery  O’Connor’s  narratives.  She  focuses  sharply  on  a 
segment  of  human  experience  and  with  verbal  dexterity 
creates  a  unique  yet  significant  effect.  Whether  or  not  that 
segment  is  truly  representative  of  man  is  another  topic.  She 
has  said  of  herself:  ''Because  I  am  a  Catholic  I  cannot  afford 
to  be  less  than  an  artist”  ( America ,  3-30-57). 

And  Flannery  O’Connor  is,  above  all  else,  an  artist.  She 
manifests  neither  the  "grotesque  for  the  sake  of  atmosphere” 
technique  of  the  romantics,  nor  the  "violence  for  the  sake 
of  sensationalism”  rationale  of  the  modern  naturalist.  In¬ 
stead,  she  carefully  prepares  for  every  action  in  both  the 
psychological  and  the  physical  spheres.  Every  action  moves 
logically  from  cause  to  effect.  Having  once  stated  her  theory, 
she  does  not  swerve  from  these  tenets.  By  staying  within 
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the  bounds  of  literary  reality,  she  has  proven  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  reality  need  not  bind  but  can  be  made  to 
work  positively  for  the  author’s  creation  of  sensitive  and 
esthetically  satisfying  interpretations  of  life. 


La  Corrida  del  Toro 

We  are  one  today,  El  Toro, 

We,  bold  warriors,  snipped  from  budding  boughs 
And  tossed  to  a  crimson  arena. 

We  face  the  flush  of  Spanish  pride  alone, 

To  be  crushed  in  battle’s  farce. 

Aqui,  Toro,  aqui. 

Streamered  thorns  pinch 
The  brawn  of  your  back, 

Crack  against  the  black  sheen  of  hate. 

Aqui,  aqui — Rush  your  hulk 
Of  hatred  nearer 

’Til  the  swirling  dance  swerves  away, 

’Til  my  body  buckles  under 
The  thrust  of  your  revenge. 

We  are  tested  today,  El  Toro. 

The  flower  of  death  pricks 
Our  skin  red, 

And  how  the  people  cheer! 

Ann  Harrington ,  ’62 
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Batter  The  Heart, 

and  Mend 

Ann  Harrington,  ’62 

A  PUFF  of  wind  seeped  through  the  dawn 
and  tucked  itself  under  the  Samaritan’s  beard.  He  shifted 
uncomfortably,  squirming  his  feet  in  the  road,  and  twisted 
his  back  closer  to  the  wall.  He  yanked  the  blanket  closer 
to  his  swollen,  wasted  body  and  growled  at  the  unwanted 
awakening.  Hopelessly  he  fought  the  reality  of  another  day, 
but  the  death  of  sleep  would  not  come.  And  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  smirk  of  a  night-streaked  morning. 

The  people  had  not  risen  yet,  and  he  found  comfort  in 
that.  Their  taunts  angered  him.  It  was  better  that  they 
slept.  He  would  be  safer  now.  But  morning  would  push 
them  to  the  streets,  and  once  again  he  would  huddle  from 
the  pitched  stones  of  fear  and  hate. 

He  could  not  bear  the  stones;  they  came  so  suddenly — like 
a  summer’s  storm  or  the  rumbling  scream  of  market  day — 
and  always,  always  they  came  with  the  piercing  hate  of 
"Unclean!  Unclean!” 

It  was  the  stones  that  drove  him  from  the  people.  Faster 
and  harder  they  came,  battering  him  onward.  He  would 
run,  always  he  would  run,  for  the  once  firm  hand  had  been 
dead  too  long  and  he  could  not  return  the  blow  of  the 
stones.  He  longed  to  turn  and  rage  with  revenge  .  .  .  but 
he  would  run.  He  would  hide  in  his  flight  of  fear. 

But  they  tortured  his  body.  They  slowly  ripped  away 
his  soul.  They  gripped  him  down,  and  choked  his  face  to 
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the  mud.  They  even  drove  him  from  the  hovels  of  Samaria, 
from  his  own  land  .  .  .  the  stones  deserved  his  hate.  And 
they  would  never  escape  the  hand  of  his  revenge;  he  would 
follow  them  to  the  gutters  of  death. 

Slowly  he  poked  his  hand  from  the  blanket  and  stared 
at  the  purple  blisters.  His  mind  shouted  for  the  fingers  to 
be  firm,  to  tightly  clench  the  palm,  but  they  stubbornly 
refused.  And  with  a  sigh  of  understanding  and  a  grunt  of 
disgust,  he  hid  it  beneath  the  worn  and  tattered  cover. 

The  sun  hovered  high  in  a  cloudless  sky  that  day,  casting 
a  blinding  heat  over  the  lake  as  the  fishermen  pulled  in  their 
nets  and  tiredly  gathered  their  boats  to  the  docks.  The 
Samaritan  avoided  them,  but  inwardly  longed  to  join  in 
their  farewell  and  follow  a  familiar  path  homeward. 

He  had  been  one  of  them  once,  not  of  this  same  group, 
but  once  a  fisherman  like  they.  He,  too,  had  been  important 
to  his  village,  a  good  fisherman.  And  it  was  said  that  he 
alone  could  tempt  the  fish  from  the  sea  on  an  empty  day. 
But  that  was  long  ago,  long  ago  in  days  that  had  never  been, 
days  that  crept  through  the  maze  of  memories  only  to  drive 
the  roots  of  bitterness  deeper  into  his  soul. 

He  came  to  the  edge  of  a  small  village  and  hesitated  a 
moment  to  watch  a  group  of  children  playing.  He  stared 
after  them  as  they  ran  and  hopped  over  rocks,  slapping  the 
air  with  imaginary  whips  and  urging  invisible  mounts  to  a 
faster  pace.  And  when  they  had  sped  out  of  sight  leaving 
a  dying  echo  of  laughter  behind,  he  walked  toward  the 
village  and  the  village  well.  He  drank  deeply,  draining  the 
fever  of  the  day  from  his  lips.  He  cupped  his  hands  with 
water  and  gently  patted  its  coolness  on  his  swollen  cheeks 
and  forehead.  And  he  did  not  notice  the  woman  who  limped 
toward  him,  timidly  at  first,  but  then  with  gathering 
courage,  she  came  forward. 
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"Are  you  going  to  the  market  place?”  she  asked  quietly. 

He  turned,  stepping  back  from  the  words  that  shattered 
his  solitude,  and  gazed  horrified  at  the  mirror  of  death  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  spot  of  redness  for  which  there  was  no 
cause,  the  growing  inflammation,  painless  yet  annoying,  the 
gnawing  fear  and  the  unending  despair  were  reflected  for 
him  in  her  bent  and  lifeless  body. 

"Will  you  come  to  the  market  place  with  me?”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  "I  cannot  go  alone.” 

"There  is  nothing  there  for  us,”  he  said  scornfully. 

"The  Stranger  is  there;  that  is  enough.” 

"I  have  not  heard  of  Him,”  he  said  turning  away. 

"I  have  followed  Him  through  many  villages,”  she  said, 
as  though  to  herself,  "and  listened  to  Him  in  many  market 
places.  I  have  watched  Him  give  sight  to  the  blind  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf.  I  have  seen  Him  whisper  to  the  dead 
and  give  them  life.  And  I  have  seen  Him  cleanse  the  skin 
of  many  men.” 

"And  why  not  you?” 

"I  have  not  asked.” 

"He  will  not  cleanse  us.” 

"But  He  will,”  she  pleaded.  "He  has  cured  so  many,  why 
not  us?  Jew  or  Samaritan,  peasant  or  nobleman,  it  doesn’t 
matter.  "But,”  she  mused  to  herself,  "the  cure  isn’t  really 
important.” 

"It  doesn’t  matter  that  you  are  cured?”  he  jeered. 

"I  don’t  know,”  she  answered  softly,  "I  have  followed 
Him  for  many  days,  and  so  often  He  spoke  of  His  Kingdom, 
a  Kingdom  where  all  men  are  the  same  and  there  is  nothing 
but  love  and  happiness.  He  spoke  of  it  so  often.  .  .  But 
please,  will  you  come?”  she  pleaded  again  taking  his  arm. 

And  he  let  the  woman  lead  him  from  the  well,  through 
the  tight  village  streets,  to  the  market  place  squirming  with 
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people.  He  crowded  with  her  among  a  group  of  outcasts, 
a  group  made  one  through  the  hatred  of  others,  and  yet,  he 
did  not  feel  alone.  He  did  not  feel  separated  from  the  people. 
And  though  he  stood  away  from  them,  he  did  not  feel  ugly 
nor  contemptible,  but  a  part  of  love  and  forgiveness.  Slowly 
he  joined  the  ever-mounting  cry  for  mercy,  and  he  knew 
that  the  tide  of  fear  had  ebbed  from  his  heart. 

He  listened  as  the  words  of  the  Stranger  told  him  to  go, 
to  show  himself  to  the  priests.  He  listened,  and  through  the 
murmuring  hush  of  the  market  came  a  faint,  but  shyly  per¬ 
sistent  promise  of  love.  He  moved  away  with  the  rest, 
confused  and  wondering,  recalling  the  words  of  the  woman, 
but  he  felt  content  and  free. 

He  stood  alone  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village  staring  at 
his  hands.  He  moved  one  over  the  other,  letting  it  glide 
over  the  fingers  and  palm.  He  tightened  it  around  his  wrist 
and  pressed  it  against  his  arm.  Finally,  he  let  it  drop.  And 
he  felt  a  goodness  in  them  both. 

An  aged  Jewess  stopped  and  glared  at  him.  "Stupid 
Samaritan,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  and  walked  away  from 
him. 

But  the  Samaritan  did  not  hear  her,  for  the  ulcerous  sores 
were  gone.  And  as  he  walked,  he  stared  and  stared  at  his 
hands,  two  ordinary  hands.  People  passed  by  him  and  when 
he  looked  up  and  saw  them,  he  smiled,  and  silently  looked 
at  his  hands  once  again. 

No  longer  would  he  crouch  from  the  seething  growl  of 
the  people.  No  longer  would  he  huddle  among  the  reek 
of  outcasts,  nor  eat  in  the  rubble  of  the  street,  nor  shiver 
off  the  stinging  cold  of  night  in  some  desolate  spot.  No 
longer  would  he  crawl  in  fear. 

And  as  he  walked,  his  foot  hit  a  stone.  He  cried  in  pain, 
but  even  this  was  good.  The  sense  of  feeling  was  good  and 
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the  soothness,  when  he  rubbed  it,  cooled  his  bitterness.  He 
picked  up  the  stone,  he  rolled  it  in  his  hands,  felt  the  rough 
unevenness  of  it.  And  he  quickly  cast  it  aside. 

Two  boys,  small  and  dark,  were  playing  before  him.  He 
watched  them  as  they  threw  the  ball  back  and  forth,  jump¬ 
ing  high  to  catch  it,  laughing  quickly  when  they  dropped 
it.  When  it  flew  high  over  the  smallest  one’s  head  and 
bounced  toward  him,  the  Samaritan  picked  it  up,  squeezed 
it  in  his  hand  and  felt  its  warmth  and  firmness.  He  threw 
the  ball  to  them  and  turned  to  leave. 

" Would  you  like  to  play?”  the  boy  called. 

"No,  I  must  be  going,”  he  said,  but  with  the  flight  of  an 
instant,  he  wanted  to  reach  out,  to  run  his  hands  through 
the  thick,  curly  hair,  to  talk,  to  play  with  him,  but  he 
shrugged  the  feeling  away. 

"Well,  thanks  for  the  ball,”  the  boy  said  with  a  wave 
and  returned  to  his  game. 

Such  a  simple  thing,  catching  a  ball,  but  he  could  not 
have  done  it  that  morning.  Such  a  simple  thing,  and  the 
boy  was  grateful.  Had  it  happened  that  morning,  he  would 
have  avoided  him.  And  the  ball  felt  good  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  newness  about  this  day,  a  newness  that  did 
not  lie  in  the  cleansing  of  tormented  skin.  There  was  a 
freshness  about  it,  unlike  the  days  before  the  cure,  even 
unlike  the  days  before  disease  had  infested  his  body.  There 
was  a  joy  about  it,  a  joy  that  drained  from  the  pores  of  his 
own  heart  for  the  children,  and  the  woman,  and  the  form¬ 
less  faces  of  fear  that  long  ago  had  driven  him  to  the  clut¬ 
tered  market  place  and  the  peace  of  the  Stranger’s  love. 

As  the  sun  dipped  through  the  haze  of  the  horizon,  color¬ 
ing  the  sky  with  arrows  of  light,  the  Samaritan  walked 
toward  the  village  market  once  again  for  the  shreds  of 
bitterness  were  loosened  and  scattered  to  the  road  with  the 
evening’s  wind. 
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The  Snow  Queen 

Winter  sun  rays  crack 

On  her  glacial  palace 

Into  blinding  splintered  light. 

Through  dry-cold  halls  echoing  silence 
(They  have  never  heard  a  child’s  laughter.) 

Floats  the  snow  queen. 

Her  silver  gown  sways 
Over  glass  slippers, 

And  frost-blue  eyes  see  only  self. 

The  people  kneel, 

Dare  not  speak 
Or  look  upon 

The  bleakness  of  her  presence. 

But  when  the  shimmering  chill  has  passed 
They  gaze  upon  her  icy  kingdom 
And  words  echo 

"She  cannot  give  .  .  . 

That  is  all .  .  . 

She  cannot  give.” 

Eileen  Shea ,  * 62 
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A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Rosemary  Connors ,  ’63 

f  J[  HE  house,  prim  in  its  staid  whiteness,  looked 
like  a  painting  of  a  typical  New  England  scene,  uncluttered 
by  the  proximity  of  any  near  neighbors.  A  cemetery  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  lay  along  the  far  side  of  the  house,  the 
gravestones  greyed  and  neglected.  In  one  corner  the  brush 
had  been  sheared,  leaving  a  naked  patch  that  exposed  a 
clear,  unscathed  stone.  It  looked  foreign  as  though  uncom¬ 
fortable  among  the  aging  dead.  The  grass,  packed  down, 
scattered  a  faint  covering  of  weeds  and  bore  the  trampled 
marks  of  numerous  footprints. 

"Jeremy  Cutler,  get  in  here  this  minute.” 

"Yah,  Em  coming.”  The  voice  sounded  disinterested. 

"What  did  you  say,  young  man?” 

"Yes,  Aunt  Margaret,  Fm  coming  right  now.” 

"Well,  that’s  better.  Jeremy,  you  must  answer  me  prop¬ 
erly.  I  simply  won’t  stand  for  any  more  of  your  nonsense.” 

The  woman  wore  her  anger  in  the  rigidity  of  her  back. 
She  turned  to  the  window  as  the  boy  slouched  into  the 
kitchen.  Methodically,  as  though  born  of  long  habit,  she 
placed  the  food  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  watched  as  the 
boy  slid  into  the  seat. 

"I  don’t  suppose  you  believe  in  washing.”  Her  voice  was 
strained,  unsoftened  by  any  trace  of  tenderness. 

The  boy  said  nothing  but  unwound  himself  from  the 
chair  and  headed  for  the  sink.  Yes,  Aunt  Margaret.  No,  Aunt 
Margaret.  Of  course,  Aunt  Margaret.  I  wonder  what  she’d 
do  if  I  told  her  to  drop  dead — or  something. 

"What  are  you  muttering  about  over  there?  Even  if 
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you  don’t  appreciate  the  food  I  serve,  the  least  you  can  do 
is  eat  it  hot.” 

The  boy  returned  to  the  table,  scraped  the  chair  across 
the  floor  and  ate — silently,  with  his  full  attention  on  the 
food  before  him.  The  woman  remained  in  the  kitchen. 
She  said  nothing  more  and  the  silence  hung  heavily  over 
the  routine,  mechanical  noises. 

Finally,  Jerry  got  up  and  carried  his  used  dishes  to  the  sink. 

''Please,  may  I  be  excused,”  he  recited  in  the  monotone  of 
a  schoolroom  exercise. 

The  woman  nodded  her  reply.  Jerry  turned  to  leave  and 
she  spoke  abruptly. 

"Where  are  you  going?” 

"Out.” 

"I  asked  a  civil  question  and  I  expect  an  answer.  Where 
are  you  going?” 

"Out.  I’m  just  going  out.”  He  swung  away  from  her 
suddenly  and  ran  down  the  stairs,  his  heavy  shoes  clattering 
on  the  wooden  steps. 

He  half  skipped  down  the  path  sending  flying  streams  of 
gravel  in  his  wake.  Damn,  damn,  damn.  I  don’t  know  why 
I  do  things  like  that.  She’s  such  an  old  crab.  I  hate  her. 
I  hate  her. 

But  somehow  the  old  formula  failed  to  comfort  him 
tonight.  He  walked  along — slower  now  that  the  house  was 
half-hidden  by  a  line  of  sentinel  trees.  The  gate  of  the 
cemetery  appeared  suddenly — almost  before  Jerry  realized 
that  he  had  come  upon  it.  He  stood  looking  at  the  isolated 
grave  and  read  the  words  of  the  headstone  without  seeing 
them. 

In  loving  memory  of  Maria  Cutler 
A  devoted  wife  and  loving  mother. 

The  last  glimmers  of  light  had  crept  into  the  shadows 
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leaving  a  soft,  lamp-lit  glow  that  was  strangely  soothing. 
A  light  breeze  shook  the  trees  and  the  autumn  night  was 
quiet,  its  stillness  broken  only  by  an  undertone  of  crickets 
humming  a  low,  constant  hum. 

Then  the  boy  heard  a  noise,  faint  at  first,  then  louder 
and  more  forceful.  He  vaulted  the  sagging  fence  and 
stopped  in  the  weeds.  Blending  into  the  burnt,  grey-brown 
undergrowth,  a  tiny  thrush  squawked  and  beat  his  wings 
against  the  blades  of  grass.  He  looked  like  an  irate  citizen 
protesting  his  rights  and  Jerry  laughed  at  the  bird’s  pre¬ 
dicament.  He  reached  down  and  scooped  the  bird  into  his 
hand,  smoothing  the  ruffled,  baby  feathers  with  a  forefinger. 

The  bird  relaxed  and  pecked  at  his  hand.  Jerry  laughed 
again  and  looked  around  for  the  nest  in  the  tree  above.  He 
found  the  spot  and  suddenly  felt  a  whirl  of  wings  as  the 
mother  bird  tried  to  protect  her  young  against  this  rude 
invasion.  Quickly  he  dropped  the  fugitive  into  the  nest 
and  slithered  down  the  trunk.  He  watched  as  the  mother 
transferred  her  attention  to  the  nest,  still  chirping  wildly. 

The  stillness  of  the  autumn  night  had  been  broken.  Jerry 
started  back  home.  He  whistled  and  sent  the  gravel  flying 
back  into  the  air.  Then  he  saw  the  house  and  remembered. 
It  was  dark  except  for  a  single  light  shining  weakly  through 
the  drawn,  living-room  shade.  He  remembered  how  bright 
the  house  used  to  be  when  he  came  in  at  night,  set  back 
from  the  road  like  a  blazing  ballroom  of  light  shining  its 
existence  into  the  country  night.  Now  it  seemed  as  though 
the  electric  light  bill  had  become  the  most  important  thing 
in  life. 

"Shut  off  that  light,  Jeremy.  I’ve  told  you  time  and  time 
again  to  turn  off  the  lights  when  you  leave  a  room.  Just 
because  you  don’t  have  to  pay  for  anything.  .  .”  The  words 
so  often  repeated  ran  through  his  mind.  Jerry  closed  his 
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eyes  for  a  moment  and  conjured  up  a  distorted  caricature 
composed  of  dollar  signs,  light  bulbs,  and  old-fashioned 
printed  aprons.  But  even  as  he  thought  of  it,  his  face  red¬ 
dened  and  he  felt  a  deep,  almost  physical  shame  creep  into 
him. 

I  wish,  I  wish — oh,  I  don’t  even  know  what  I  wish.  He 
kicked  a  stone  savagely,  venting  his  disgust  on  the  inanimate 
gravel.  He  stopped  again  and  stared  into  the  growing  dark¬ 
ness,  watching  the  outlines  of  the  house  become  strangely 
edge-less.  As  he  watched,  a  figure  stood  silhouetted  against 
the  shade  for  an  instant  then  disappeared  again  into  the 
room.  Still  he  stood,  not  moving,  but  willing  himself  into 
the  night. 

I  suppose  she  does  worry  with  me  out  here  in  the  dark 
and  all.  Even  though  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my¬ 
self  and  nothing  ever  happens  around  here  anyway.  I  re¬ 
member  Mom  used  to  tell  me  how  scared  she  used  to  be 
when  Aunt  Margaret  was  out  late.  How  could  two  people 
so  unlike  be  related?  Gee,  maybe  they  weren’t!  No,  I  guess 
I’d  know  by  this  time.  Maybe  it  would  be  like  that  if  I  had 
a  brother  .  .  .  wonder  what  she’d  do  with  two  of  us.  I  guess 
I’m  more  family  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with  now. 
Family — that’s  a  funny  word.  I  suppose  we  are  sort  of  one, 
though.  Only  I  don’t  feel  like  family  anymore.  Oh,  damn! 

A  long  trill  of  excited  notes  burst  suddenly  from  the 
gravel-side  tree.  Jerry  smiled  against  his  will.  It  sounded 
as  though  the  thrush  was  chortling  her  glee  over  the  safety 
of  her  brood  and  she  sang  to  share  her  pleasure  with  the 
night. 

Abruptly,  he  broke  out  of  his  reverie  and  shuffled  across 
the  lawn  into  the  house.  The  kitchen  was  deserted  and  he 
escaped  to  his  room  without  greeting  the  silent  figure  sew¬ 
ing  under  the  shaded  light.  Upstairs,  he  lingered  as  long 
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as  he  could  preparing  for  bed,  washing  with  more  than  usual 
care. 

Finally,  he  walked  down  to  the  living  room  and  gripped 
the  edge  of  the  door,  a  thin  figure  in  cotton  pajamas.  His 
hair,  parted  in  wet  rebellion  against  the  water  he  had  used, 
gave  him  a  rather  wild  yet  at  the  same  time  innocent  look. 

"Well?”  The  word  appeared  strained. 

"Aunt  Margaret.  I — uh — Tm  sorry.”  And  he  fled  into 
the  concealing  darkness  of  his  room. 


The  Wake 

This  papier-mache,  not-to-be-accepted  form 
Is  certainly  not  his: 

Half  submerged  in  swaddling  satin, 

Hands  lying  idle  as  never  in  life, 

His  face  locked  in  a  grimace — 

Mocking  the  mourners. 

Tear  laden  smiles  of  genuine  sorrow 
Float  amidst  glinting  eyes 
Promising  gossip. 

Air  drowned  in  smoke,  couching  . . . 

"How  life-like  he  looks.” 

"Aren’t  they  taking  it  well?” 

A  son  is  snatched  from  his  world 
And  all  that  matters 
Is  how  he  looks, 

And  the  masque  affected  by  the  bereaved. 

Patricia  MacCarthy,  ’62 


There  is  only 
one  man 
in  the  world 
And  his  name  is  All  Us 

Carl  Sandbin 


Albie,  The  Summer  King 

Mary  Ann  McCarthy ,  ’64 

T HE  playground  and  pool  where  I  worked  this 
past  summer  were  ruled  by  a  king  named  Albie.  He  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  with  a  few  inches  more  to  grow 
before  attaining  the  stature  of  five  feet.  He  was  thin,  wiry, 
and  amazingly  strong,  strong  enough  to  beat  up  six  bigger 
boys  or  to  crack  walnuts  with  one  hand,  so  the  legend  goes. 

Each  morning,  dressed  in  faded  dungarees  and  a  torn  T- 
shirt,  he  used  to  stroll  barefoot  down  the  path  from  the 
housing  project  where  he  lived.  The  other  children  yelled  to 
him  and  waved  wildly  at  his  approach.  Their  greeting 
could  have  been  no  more  enthusiastic  had  he  arrived  in  a 
golden  carriage  rather  than  on  those  hardened  little  feet. 
They  boasted  more  scars  and  callouses  than  any  others  in  the 
project,  I  was  told  in  awed  reverence. 

Even  the  older  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  respected  Albie 
and  allowed  him  the  honor  of  playing  basketball  with  them. 
In  his  own  age  group  he  was  the  undisputed  king  of  the 
basketball  team. 

Albie  accepted  my  intrusion  into  his  little  kingdom  mag¬ 
nanimously,  especially  when  he  learned  that  I  had  prizes 
to  award  to  the  winners  of  the  playground  contests. 

One  day,  when  Albie  was  the  lone  contestant  in  the  races 
I  had  arranged,  I  became  suspicious.  With  becoming  mod¬ 
esty  he  suggested  that  "Maybe  the  other  kids  just  don’t  feel 
like  running  today.”  Who  could  blame  them?  Everyone 
knew  that  Albie  was  the  fastest  runner  for  miles  around. 

I  finally  enlisted  a  few  unwilling  competitors,  but  Albie 
won  every  race  easily  and  walked  off  with  all  the  prizes, 
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as  the  sound  of  his  subjects’  applause  rang  in  his  ears.  Watch¬ 
ing  him  in  his  glory,  which  was  not  pompous,  but  merely 
gleeful,  I  had  to  join  in  the  applause.  It  seemed  only  fitting 
that  the  king  should  triumph. 

As  the  end  of  summer  approached  there  was  a  change  in 
Albie.  He  was  much  quieter.  His  little  sister  told  me,  "Al- 
bie  doesn’t  like  school  very  much,”  which  was  a  gross  under¬ 
statement. 

About  a  week  ago,  while  I  was  visiting  a  former  seventh 
grade  teacher  of  mine,  who  should  appear  in  the  doorway  of 
her  classroom  but  Albie.  Dressed  in  trousers  several  sizes 
too  large  for  him  and  a  faded  plaid  shirt,  he  looked  very 
small.  He  no  longer  sauntered.  His  walk  was  more  a  listless 
shuffle  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  row  for  exceptionally  slow 
learners.  He  sat  there  looking  more  dejected  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  The  glorious  reign  of  the  summer  king  had 
ended. 


City  Hospital:  Pediatrics  O.P.D. 

Kathleen  Marotta,  ’64 

The  colored  woman’s  eyes  flashed  hotly. 

"Ah  can’  hang  ’roun’  dis  place  awl  day;  Ah  got  foah 
kids  waitin’  f’me,  an’  d’oldes’  is  oney  nahne.”  She  flared 
up — not  at  me  but  almost  to  me  in  appeal. 

I  swallowed  hard,  conscious  that  the  mystique  of  authority 
lent  me  by  the  desk  had  strict  limits,  and  that  I  was  ten 
years  younger  than  this  weary  woman  appealing  across  the 
desk  to  my  impotence.  I  raised  my  eyes  slowly  from  my 
green  blotter  to  the  name  plate  in  her  pink-palmed  black 
hand,  and  then  I  recited, 
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"Everyone  has  to  get  a  blue  ticket  before  we  can  send 
his  record  in  to  the  doctors,  Mrs.  Montgomery.” 

She  began  to  wilt  in  the  face  of  the  inexorable  third  person, 
the  on,  the  il  faut.  We  both  thought  of  the  long,  long  line 
waiting  for  tickets,  and  of  her  weariness  after  standing  in  the 
other  three  lines,  and  of  the  sick  little  boy  at  her  side.  The 
head  nurse  flashed  out  to  pick  up  the  records  that  were 
ready  for  the  doctors.  So  formidable  an  apparition  seemed 
to  render  all  protest  inconceivable. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  reverted  to  the  senseless,  soulless  lethargy 
whose  prevalence  among  the  patients  seemed  to  disturb  no 
one  but  me.  Her  eyes’  light  dead,  her  grimace  of  pain  dis¬ 
solved,  she  stretched  a  cold  hand  down  to  Gregory  Alexander. 
His  dark  eyes  shone  up  at  me,  sleepy  and  sick,  but  wonder- 
full,  until  his  mother  had  towed  him  out  of  sight  through 
the  crowd. 

Patients,  I  mused;  from  which  Latin  verb,  "to  lie  open,” 
or  "to  suffer?”  More  bleakly  I  wondered  how  soon  the 
light  in  the  child’s  eyes  would  die  the  death  of  the  mother’s. 


Miss  Kettle 


Eileen  Sullivan,  }64 


MEMORY  of  Miss  Kettle  is  blurry  now.  I 
saw  her  only  once  when  I  was  seven.  On  that  drizzling  day 
in  April,  she  rode  gaily  into  our  gravel  driveway  in  her 
mammoth  grey  Cadillac.  I  remember  how  we  all  ran  to  the 
front  door  to  watch  her  tiptoe  through  the  mud.  Smiling 
through  an  armload  of  packages  and  a  tall,  very  soggy  rag- 
doll,  stately  and  grand  she  walked  into  our  cottage. 
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I  soon  found  that  she  had  made  the  doll  for  me.  It  was 
unlike  any  that  I  had  ever  seen;  it  stood  about  four  feet 
high;  the  face  was  hand-painted  except  for  the  lipsticked 
mouth,  and  the  hair  was  made  of  nylon  stockings  braided 
into  pigtails  like  mine. 

When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  velvety  and  low,  and  her 
smile  seemed  to  envelop  everything  it  reached.  As  she  stroked 
the  doll  absently  in  our  overstuffed  leather  chair,  her  hands 
seemed  large  and  white  with  big  blue  veins  making  strange 
patterns  on  their  backs. 

She  didn’t  stay  long,  but  promised  to  write  to  my  mother. 
She  still  does:  mother  has  always  let  me  read  her  letters.  Even 
though  I  was  never  particularly  interested  in  them,  her 
handwriting,  tall  with  big  loops,  made  her  more  real  than 
most  fairy  godmothers. 

Greyness,  blueness  and  unusual  handwriting  are  all  that 
I  remember  of  Miss  Kettle.  But  I  know  of  her  heart’s  big¬ 
ness  and  its  reaching  for  good  things. 


The  Coach 


Shelia  Policelli,  9  64 


-FrANK  EMSLIE  patted  his  head  of  thinning 
hair  and  scanned  the  practice  field.  They  were  on  the  third 
lap — those  boys  who  called  him  "coach.”  Everyone  in  town 
called  him  "coach,”  or  Frank.  No  one  said  "Mr.  Emslie.”  He 
liked  that.  He  enjoyed  being  a  local  god,  not  knowing  all 
the  people  who  pretended  to  know  him. 

He  yelled  at  the  boys  to  quicken  the  pace.  A  slow  team 
never  won  games,  never  knew  fame.  This  team  was  his  past, 
his  glory-seeking,  glory-filled  yesterday.  He  barked  the  count 
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for  calisthenics.  He  managed  only  a  few,  then  strolled  up 
and  down  the  rows  ridiculing  those  with  bent  knees  or 
heaving  chests. 

The  coach  remembered  pre-game  calisthenics  with  the 
loud  grunts  to  stir  the  crowd.  He  heard  the  cheers  and 
felt  the  smack  on  the  back  after  a  touchdown.  He  liked 
this  present  only  as  a  mirror  of  the  past.  He  scowled  at 
anyone  whose  respect  and  manners  destroyed  that  mirror. 
Their  titles  erased  the  past  and  left  only  today,  old,  silent, 
today. 

The  coach  dismissed  the  team  and  waved  good-night  to 
the  fathers  in  the  bleachers.  Those  fathers  were  his  tomor¬ 
row,  his  fat,  bald,  feared  tomorrow.  He  ambled  to  the  red 
Sprite  on  the  cinder  track.  He’d  find  that  pretty  school 
teacher  and  they  would  remember — forget  with  a  scotch 
anesthetic  until  time  lost  its  meaning  and  its  sting. 


UNESCO’S  Focus  on 

African  Metamorphosis 

Judith  Parks,  ’62 

In  LATE  October,  the  Eighth  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  met  in  Boston.  Representatives  of  African  na¬ 
tions,  members  of  our  state  department,  and  educators  of 
both  countries  discussed  the  economic,  social,  political,  and 
cultural  role  of  Africa  today.  Panel  discussions  were  directed 
toward  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  such  topics  as:  the  African’s 
image  of  himself  and  of  the  United  States,  what  strides 
Africa  is  making  as  an  emerging  world  force,  how  the 
United  States  and  Africa  may  achieve  better  understanding 
of  mutual  problems.  The  importance  of  the  conference 
from  the  American  viewpoint  was  not  merely  its  appraisal 
of  African  problems,  but  also  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
Americans  to  reappraise  the  image  they  present  to  the  world 
and  to  Africans  in  particular. 

As  members  of  a  society  in  which  historians  like  Toynbee 
see  signs  of  cultural  decline,  it  is  important  for  the  American 
college  student  to  re-evaluate  his  self-image  and  then  the 
image  which  he  presents  to  the  world.  American  technical, 
financial,  educational,  and  political  resources  attract  Afri¬ 
cans;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  American  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation  problems  repel  and  confuse  them.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  guarantee  the 
same  opportunity  for  all;  yet,  Negroes  in  some  areas  of 
the  United  States  are  often  treated  as  second-class  citizens. 

Could  not  the  American  college  student  help  to  build 
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the  bridge  between  social  reform  theory  and  practice?  Could 
he  not  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  psychological, 
sociological,  and  historical  factors  involved  in  America’s 
racial  discrimination  by  studying,  reading,  and  discussing 
the  substantial  literature  and  research  available?  Could  he 
not  then  come  to  understand  better  his  own  involvement  in 
this  problem,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  speak  to  the  African 
exchange  students  about  their  home  problems,  he  will  be 
more  perceptive,  more  humble,  more  open  to  understand 
what  he  hears  and  to  share  what  he  knows,  because  now 
he  really  does  know?  Would  he  not  then  be  less  chauvinistic, 
less  ethnocentric,  more  capable  of  understanding  and  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  an  African  way  to  new  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  suggesting  the  forced  imposition  of  an 
American  way  that  cannot  be  superimposed  on  another 
culture? 

Africans  are  vitally  concerned  with  world  recognition  of 
their  states.  In  the  promotion  of  their  goals  they  seek  the 
aid  of  industrialized  cultures  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  deterrent  to  their  goal,  of  course,  is  the  false,  popular- 
level  American  belief  that  African  civilization  is  still  semi¬ 
primitive.  This  is  an  attitude  which  needs  further  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  rectification.  While  struggling  to  defend  and  to 
preserve  their  identity,  Africans  expect  to  achieve  in  the 
near  future  those  technical,  financial,  and  educational  stand¬ 
ards  which  in  Western  civilization,  evolved  over  a  period 
of  several  centuries.  Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  what 
the  Africans  have  achieved  in  the  past  decade,  in  winning 
independence  and  initiating  development  of  their  resources, 
is  it  immature  to  conclude  that,  with  the  help  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  nations,  the  Africans  may  achieve  international  status 
in  the  next  ten  years? 

What  factors  militate  against  success?  Internal  diversity 
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of  ideals,  lack  of  unity  regarding  the  mode  of  achieving 
objectives,  the  black-white  racial  strife,  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  difficulties.  Some  Africans  say:  "Let’s  be  modern;” 
and  confuse  the  term  modern  with  western.  Others  say: 
"We  are  Africans  first  and  must  retain  our  traditions.” 

These  foregoing  considerations  serve  to  reveal  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  African  situation.  While  one  may  generalize 
about  African  cultural  problems,  perhaps  a  summary  of  the 
UNESCO  panel  on  African  drama  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  basic  difference  between  our  art  standards  and  current 
African  ones.  Since  drama  is  a  representation  of  life,  it  is 
a  legitimate  reflection  of  a  culture.  In  Africa  today  there 
are  two  kinds  of  drama,  the  traditional  and  the  modern. 
Traditional  drama  is  ritualistic.  In  presenting  stories  of  in¬ 
struction,  it  seems  to  resemble,  in  part,  the  medieval  morality 
play.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  or  "sophisticated”  drama 
seeks  to  "elucidate  modern  problems.”  Nevertheless,  the 
Africans  at  the  conference,  in  proposing  to  create  a  drama 
to  clarify  and  explain  current  African  social  problems, 
seemed  unaware  that  in  creating  a  didactic  nationalistic  liter¬ 
ature,  dealing  with  the  particular  and  the  timely  rather  than 
with  timeless  soul-searching  universal  problems,  they  may 
vitiate  the  aesthetic  norm  and  make  the  artifact  only  a 
vehicle  of  propaganda.  However,  this  is  perhaps  an  unfair 
judgment,  since  objectively  not  very  many  African  plays, 
traditional  or  modern,  have  been  published  in  or  out  of 
Africa,  and  these  are  unavailable  at  present.  Furthermore, 
these  implications  are  subject  to  the  impressions  of  one  who 
has  no  other  criteria  than  the  explanation  of  African  drama 
given  in  one  panel  discussion  of  the  UNESCO  conference. 

Yet,  within  African  drama,  be  it  particular  or  not,  there 
seems  to  be  a  dichotomy  between  the  traditional  and  the 
modern.  An  exchange  professor  from  the  University  of 
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Ghana,  A.  A.  Kwapong,  suggested  hopefully  that  it  is  per¬ 
haps  possible  to  unify  these  dramatic  types  so  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  background  may  be  used  in  a  modern  way.  He 
stated  that  within  the  best  work  there  is  "a  resiliency  of  tra¬ 
dition  with  the  derelict  of  change.”  This  particular  solution 
is  one  which  may  possibly  relate  to  the  larger  problems  of 
the  diversity  and  lack  of  unified  ideals  in  African  culture 
itself. 

Fusion  of  the  old  and  the  new  need  not  be  restricted  to 
the  drama.  Given  the  opportunity  to  study  technology, 
as  well  as  economic  and  political  forms  in  other  countries 
while  being  trained  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  given  a 
chance  to  formulate,  explore,  and  create  new  ideas  in  a 
congenial  academic  atmosphere,  the  young  Africans  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  may  well  be  able  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  articulating  their  old  traditions  with  new 
forms  that  fit  the  needs  of  their  emerging  industrialized 
states.  And  this  meld  of  the  old  and  the  new  they  may,  we 
hope,  achieve  without  submerging  their  cultural  characteris¬ 
tics  beneath  an  American  or  western  facade,  which  may  be 
incapable  of  serving  African  needs.  Should  the  African 
student  actually  find  the  Christian  principle  of  brotherly 
love  operative  on  the  American  campus,  it  might  very  well 
be  that  this  stimulus  could  enable  the  old  West  to  witness 
the  emergence  of  a  new  Christian  civilization  in  Africa 
quite  uninhibited  by  other  aspects  of  our  old  Western 
culture. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Sleep  Walkers 

Not  without  provocation  we  have  been  labeled  'The  drift¬ 
ing,5’  "the  uncertain,55  "the  insecure  generation,55  the  genera¬ 
tion  "committed  to  noncommitment.55  Like  sleep  walkers, 
we  move  unconsciously.  If  suddenly  awakened  we  would  be 
unable  to  state  readily  just  where  we  are  headed  and  why. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  noncommitment  seems  to 
be  a  widespread  lack  of  personal  convictions  relative  to  a 
hierarchy  of  values.  All  too  few  students  say  firmly:  "I 
believe  in  this,  therefore,  I  shall  live  this  conviction.55 

A  sense  of  moral  values  demands  a  clearly  defined  concept 
of  good  and  evil.  Students  who  ride  the  crests  of  opinion 
waves  or  float  calmly  in  conventional  thought  patterns  find 
this  sense  of  good  and  evil  difficult  to  define.  Some  refrain 
from  an  action  or  a  mode  of  thought  because  it  is  socially 
unacceptable  or  because  they  fear  the  consequences,  but 
rarely  is  their  decision  based  on  their  conviction  that,  in  it¬ 
self,  the  act  is  right  or  wrong. 

A  sense  of  moral  values  does  not  imply  a  negative  ap¬ 
proach  to  life,  nor  the  mere  awareness  of  the  "Thou  shalt 
nots55  of  the  decalogue.  A  sense  of  values  demands  a  positive 
approach  to  life,  a  belief  in  someone  and/or  something  out¬ 
side  ourselves,  someone,  something  larger  than  ourselves  and 
above  us  and  our  private  worlds.  Such  a  moral  sense  offers 
a  solid,  secure  foundation,  a  reference  point  beyond  the 
criteria  of  pleasure  or  social  approval  of  the  majority.  It 
commits  us  to  a  way  of  living  and  a  reason  for  it. 

E.  S. 
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The  Little  Cedar  God 

T heresa  Adario,  ’ 62 

It  WAS  a  small  house.  Nor  were  its  occu¬ 
pants  many.  The  five  rooms  on  Poseidon  Lane  were  filled 
by  Captain  Asia,  Amy,  and  Risa.  Risa  decorated  shells  for 
the  two  month  tourist  trade,  spending  much  of  her  time 
by  the  seashore  looking  for  unusual  shells.  Amy  dusted  and 
scrubbed  until  the  five  rooms  were  cleaner  than  the  break¬ 
waters  after  the  tide  had  receded.  And  Captain  Asia  rocked. 
He  worked  his  old  rocking  chair  to  its  limit,  ignoring  the 
confines  of  his  island  home,  while  in  his  mind  he  again  faced 
the  wiles  of  the  Ganges  and  Hwang  Ho  and  Irrawaddy 
Rivers. 

He  was  a  silent  and  good  man,  Captain  Asia.  His  house, 
adorned  with  the  oddities  from  the  Orient,  increased  won¬ 
der  of  the  Yankee  trader  nicknamed  Captain  Asia.  Over  the 
mantle  in  the  living  room  was  a  worn  fishing  net  display¬ 
ing  a  delicate  ivory  vase  from  India,  a  sturdy  sword  with 
a  sapphire  in  its  handle  from  Ceylon,  and  a  foot-high  cedar 
god  from  Afghanistan.  Each  room  displayed  treasures  col¬ 
lected  by  the  calloused  hands  of  Captain  Asia.  But  one 
treasure  only  was  cherished. 

Risa  was  two  and  naked  and  crying  when  he  found  her. 
Beirut  had  offered  no  refuge  for  the  daughter  of  lepers. 
And  so,  Captain  Asia  had.  The  girl  would  be  the  child  they 
could  not  have.  She  would  be  company  for  Amy  when 
Captain  Asia  traveled,  and  solace  for  them  both  when  his 
journeys  were  over.  Risa  was  different  from  the  orphans  of 
Syria  and  Mongolia  and  Nepal.  Risa  had  felt  tragedy,  as 
did  the  others,  but  her  black  eyes  told  that  she  understood 
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and  accepted  it,  even  at  so  young  an  age.  Once  back  on  the 
island,  Captain  Asia  watched  Risa  grow  healthy  and  happy. 
And  as  the  years  passed,  her  Lebanese  ancestry  blossomed, 
hinting  at  the  history  of  her  people. 

''What  about  Nadir?”  Captain  Asia’s  gruff  voice  would 
call  out  as  his  huge  finger  pointed  to  the  god  over  the  fire¬ 
place.  Risa  would  laugh,  tossing  her  head  from  side  to  side. 
Then  a  pause  and  after  a  thoughtful  silence,  would  begin 
her  story.  Invariably  her  imaginings  would  end  on  a  happy 
note  and  the  boisterous  roar  of  Captain  Asia  and  Risa’s  dainty 
laugh  would  join  and  race  through  the  five  rooms. 

"Nadir  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ahmad.  He  had  four  wives 
and  sold  carpets  and  raisins.”  Thus  would  her  black,  flashing 
eyes  accent  each  syllable  and  their  game  would  begin.  Each 
time  Risa  gave  a  different  history  to  the  forlorn  god  of 
the  mantle.  And  each  time  Captain  Asia  was  content. 

Amy  watched  Captain  Asia’s  love  increase  and  be  re¬ 
turned.  Her  pride  for  Risa  could  be  no  stronger  than  if 
she  herself  had  labored  for  the  child.  Risa  grew  in  the  ways 
of  their  home,  the  ways  of  a  seaman’s  home.  To  the  child, 
school  on  the  mainland  was  a  rare  treat  only  enjoyed  when 
transportation  permitted,  and  it  seldom  did.  The  island 
school  had  fulfilled  Risa’s  needs.  But  now,  at  fifteen,  she 
was  ready  for  high  school.  On  the  island  there  was  none. 

Captain  Asia  walked  his  heavy  walk  past  Carole’s  house. 
He  heard  the  youthful  voices  and  pictured  Risa  with  her 
friends.  Captain  Asia’s  gait  slowed  and  his  head  lifted  higher. 
Risa  was  an  island  girl  like  the  rest  but,  of  course,  she  was 
different.  Her  interests  were  innocent  and  sincere,  not  the 
passing  fads  of  other  teenagers.  He  could  see  Carole  open¬ 
ing  her  presents  and  the  wide  expressioned  faces  of  the  girls. 
Captain  passed  the  house  with  a  smile  of  ease. 

It  was  a  birthday  party  Captain  Asia  had  passed.  Carole, 
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the  guest  of  honor,  had  returned  from  the  mainland  for  her 
celebration.  The  party  was  large  and  loud  but  the  young 
girls  of  the  island  gathered  together  to  talk  and  whisper. 
Risa  listened  intently,  the  sea  air  and  excitement  bringing 
a  rare,  soft  glow  to  her  face. 

"Risa,  you’ll  be  the  next  one  to  come  to  the  mainland. 
Oh,  you’ll  love  the  school,”  Carole  interrupted  the  giggles 
to  call  to  Risa. 

Risa  paused.  She  thought  of  Captain  Asia.  "I  am  not 
going  to  the  mainland.”  Her  answer  was  slow  and  deliber¬ 
ate,  her  eyes  steady  and  sad. 

"You’re  not  going.” 

"You  have  to  go!” 

"Don’t  you  want  to  go?” 

The  exclamations  followed  one  on  another  but  Risa  re¬ 
mained  calm.  The  mainland  had  long  since  become  a  resting 
spot  for  her  dreams.  Yet  Risa  had  only  to  watch  Captain 
Asia  to  know  that  her  leaving  would  break  his  heart.  The 
child-grown-up  talk  of  the  young  girls  changed  from  topic 
to  topic  and  soon  they  forgot  about  Risa’s  announcement. 

But  Risa  did  not  forget.  She  returned  to  Poseidon  Lane 
with  eyes  downcast.  So  long  as  school  at  the  mainland  had 
never  been  discussed  there  was  a  vague  possibility.  Now,  it 
had  been  said.  Her  dreams  could  never  be  the  same. 

"Hey  there,  my  love,”  Captain  Asia’s  voice  bellowed 
through  the  room.  "That  was  a  fine  party  for  Carole,  was 
it  not?” 

Risa  looked  at  Captain  Asia.  A  smile  spread  slowly  across 
her  face,  never  touching  her  dark  eyes.  "Yes,  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  party.”  Risa  turned  toward  her  bedroom. 

"Hey  there,  not  so  fast.”  Captain  called  to  his  daughter. 
"What  about  Nadir?”  and  Risa  watched  his  thick  index 
finger  point  to  the  long,  thin  god  on  the  mantle. 
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Risa  saw  the  almost  childish  expression  greet  her  eyes  as 
Captain  Asia  prepared  to  listen  to  one  of  her  stories.  She 
longed  to  run  to  her  bedroom.  But  sitting  at  his  feet,  she 
began  her  story  for  Captain  Asia. 

"Nadir  was  the  only  son  of  an  Emperor  in  Persia.  The 
Emperor  was  kind  and  loved  his  son  very  much  and  Nadir 
loved  his  father.  Nadir  had  everything  the  son  of  a  Persian 
ruler  could  want — toys,  clothes,  but  he  was  always  made 
to  stay  in  the  royal  gardens.  His  greatest  desire  was  to  go 
into  the  city  where  all  the  other  children  lived.  But  the 
Emperor  would  not  let  the  Prince  leave.” 

Risa  became  so  involved  in  her  story  that  she  did  not 
notice  the  shaded  expression  that  came  over  Captain  Asia’s 
face.  His  memory  was  again  hearing  his  own  voice  brag 
of  his  Pearl  of  Lebanon  who  would  be  with  him  forever. 

"Nadir  obeyed  his  father,”  Risa  continued.  "Soon  Nadir 
knew  there  must  be  a  change.  He  must  leave  the  palace. 
One  night  he  packed  a  bag  and  set  out,”  Risa  paused  and 
sighed.  "But  the  night  was  rainy  and  while  he  was  running 
into  the  city,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
turned  into  a  cedar  tree.  The  Emperor  discovered  that  his 
son  was  missing  and  asked  that  new  gods  be  brought  to 
him  to  grant  his  prayers.  The  high  priests  went  into  the 
forest  and  found  a  lovely  cedar  tree  and  carved  from  it,  a 
little  god.  And  so,  the  Emperor  prayed  to  the  god  for  his 
son’s  return.  But  of  course,  he  never  returned  and  there 
he  sits,”  Risa  pointed  to  the  god  from  Afghanistan,  "forever 
unhappy.  Forever  an  example  to  those  who  are  not  satisfied.” 

Risa  saw  through  her  tears  that  the  Captain’s  eyes  were 
closed.  Thinking  he  was  asleep  she  stood  and  kissed  him 
gently  on  his  broad  forehead. 

"Dear  Captain  Asia.  My  very  dear  father.”  She  heard 
Amy  on  the  porch  and  walked  out  beside  her. 
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Captain  Asia  did  not  stir.  His  eyes  moved  repeatedly 
to  the  cedar  god.  Finally  he  closed  his  eyes  and  thought. 
Captain  Asia  was  a  wise  man.  As  the  evening  passed  his 
face  became  set  and  then  determined. 

"Come  on,  Captain  Asia,”  Amy  shook  him,  "time  for 
bed.” 

"Amy,”  came  a  deep  voice  from  the  rocking  chair,  "the 
sea  has  made  me  a  thoughtless  and  selfish  old  man.”  He 
expected  a  surprised  look  from  Amy  but  she  only  smiled. 
"Oh,  so  you  know,  do  you.”  He  lifted  his  big  body  from 
the  chair. 

"Tomorrow  we  must  get  Risa  some  new  clothes  if  she’s 
to  go  to  school  on  the  mainland.  Why,  Amy,  won’t  she  be 
the  smartest  and  prettiest  gal  of  the  lot?” 

Encounter 

Once  I  stood  in  the  heat  of  summer 
Head  deep  down  inside  a  well, 

And  saw  in  the  myriad  darkness — shadows. 

It  was  the  time  of  pod-green  things, 

Of  clean-bark  trees  and  wheeling  skies, 

The  embryonic  age  of  man. 

Each  step  the  first,  none  false  by  comparison. 

I  could  have  tumbled  top -like  down, 

But  oh,  my  mother  scooped  me  back: 

"It’s  growing  late.  Come  in  to  supper.” 

Then  I  knelt  down 
To  meet  the  sweet  dark  face 
Of  danger  smiling  up. 
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Joyce  Hallisey,  ’63 


And  You  Shall  Find  Him 

Susan  Fleming  ’63 

Christmas  comes  in  little  ways.  Before  its 

coming  we  are  intent  upon  getting  ready  for  it  to  happen. 
And  afterward  we  are  so  engrossed  in  becoming  what  it  is 
that  we  barely  realize  the  moment  of  beauty  and  truth  as 
it  reaches  our  unprepared  hearts.  Such  a  captured  moment 
is  a  ringing  memory. . . . 

The  village  lay  in  the  mountains  quietly  settling  itself 
into  winter.  Inside  the  tiny  carpenter’s  shop  the  snow  and 
cold  made  no  difference.  Old  Jake  warmed  the  room  as  he 
carved  the  blocks  of  wood  with  gentle  love  and  goodness. 
Jake  was  a  sick  man,  but  he  had  promised  St.  Michael’s  a 
new  Christmas  crib,  and  the  town  was  waiting  in  hushed 
excitement.  Jake’s  whole  being  became  young  again  as  he 
formed  the  body  of  the  last  figure — the  Child. 

I  remember  how  I  used  to  go  each  night  and  watch  those 
worn  hands  move  nimbly  over  the  wood.  Under  a  know¬ 
ing  eye,  the  blade  flashed,  and  St.  Joseph,  who  stood  propped 
against  the  wall,  seemed  almost  to  smile  at  another  birth  of 
his  foster  son. 

Christmas  Eve  I  ran  excitedly  to  the  shop.  Tonight  Jake 
would  finish  the  Child  and  at  midnight  place  Him  in  the 
crib  at  church.  The  door  of  the  shop  was  open.  Snow  was 
dusting  the  wooden  floor.  In  the  dark  stillness  with  the 
snow  patterns  at  my  feet,  I  sensed  something  was  wrong. 

As  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  room,  I  saw  Jake 
slumped  on  the  floor.  I  took  his  head  in  my  arms  and  he 
begged  me,  "'Take  the  Child.  .  .  .”  Then  his  cool  lean  hand 
fell  limp  in  my  grasp. 
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So  I  took  the  Child  amid  tears  and  snow  and  death,  but 
I  was  warm.  I  ran  down  the  church  aisle  and  placed  Him  in 
His  bed.  Then,  startled,  I  saw  that  He  had  no  face.  Some¬ 
thing  stirred  within  me  and  all  at  once  with  a  feeling  I 
could  not  understand  nor  describe — I  knew — I  knew  that 
the  Child  was  not  faceless;  for  every  man  may  give  his  own 
face  to  the  Child. 

...  Yes,  Christmas  comes  in  little  ways,  the  ways  of  self- 
effacing  Jake  and  the  faceless  Christ. 


Congo  Christmas 

Ebon  faces  drip  the  sweat 
Of  Christmas  heat; 

Lazy  native  nakedness 

Marred,  scarred  by  talisman  protection 

Surrounds  the  open  crib 

With  simple,  trusting  adoration. 

And  in  the  lovely,  lilting  sway 
Of  black,  shadow-bodies 
A  God-child  basks  in  naive  faith 
Of  virgin  birth 

and  ancient  amulet. 

No  crystal  choir  is  heard 
Through  drums  and  native  chant 
Of  Congo  Christmas. 

Theresa  Adario,  ’62 
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A  Paying  Basis 

Carol  Ann  Glowacki,  ’63 

Katherine  sat  near  the  window,  thinking 

about  the  passing  clouds.  In  the  distance,  thunder  rolled  its 
faint  echo.  Leaves,  brown  and  wet,  matted  the  driveway  as 
others  swirled  from  the  trees  in  the  wake  of  an  autumn 
storm.  It  was  after  midnight,  but  the  uneasiness  of  the 
storm  had  not  let  her  sleep.  Taking  down  her  braids,  she 
twisted  them  about  her  fingers,  then  peered  out  into  the 
darkness.  From  the  window  she  could  see  the  stream  beside 
the  barn,  the  dried  out  trees  .  .  .  flaky  gray  .  .  .  withered 
before  their  time  . .  .  steeped  in  the  muck  of  the  grassy  banks. 
For  twelve  years  Katherine  had  lived  on  this  farm  alone; 
but,  for  seventeen  years  she  had  been  struggling  with  it — 
each  year  hoping  less  for  a  good  harvest.  She  thought  .  .  . 
"What  would  Joel  say?  Joel . . .” 

Apple  pies  cooled  on  the  table  while  Kate  hummed  about 
the  kitchen.  The  autumn  breeze  slapped  against  the  screen 
door  sending  the  tumbling  leaves  headlong  into  the  house. 

"Kate,  I  imagine  you’re  the  busiest  woman  I’ve  seen!” 
Joel  stepped  across  the  threshold  carrying  an  armful  of 
kindling  for  the  stove.  "How  about  some  pie  for  an  ex¬ 
hausted,  starving  farmer?”  He  reached  for  the  tin. 

"Not  yet,”  Kate  slapped  his  fingers,  "they’re  still  hot.” 

"That’s  storm’s  been  brewing  nearly  three  days  now.  It’s 
good  the  harvest  is  over — we  couldn’t  stand  to  lose  any¬ 
thing  this  year.  .  .  .  Just  about  paid  up  at  the  bank,  and 
this  should  set  us  even  at  least.  Sure  looks  like  we’re  in  for  a 
whopper  this  time,  Kate.  Take  a  look  at  the  horizon;  it’s 
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the  blackest  I’ve  ever  seen  .  .  .  ought  to  be  whipping  some¬ 
thing  fierce  on  those  mountains.  .  .  .  Uh  .  .  .  well,  Kate,  when 
I  sell  the  crop  we  should  have  enough  money  left  over  to  get 
that  new  crib  for  the  baby,  and  the  wireless  you  saw  in  the 
hardware  store.  Great,  isn’t  it?  I  mean  the  way  the  good 
things  are  coming  together.  And  they’ll  be  right  for  us.” 

"We’ve  scrimped  for  five  years,  Joel;  we’ve  cut  corners 
and  done  without  to  put  this  on  a  paying  basis.  It’s  finally 
coming  true — a  family,  and  a  farm  of  our  own.” 

"Just  yesterday  when  I  picked  up  the  mail,  old  Mister 
Pearson  was  asking  for  you.  'Big  day’s  less  than  a  month 
away,’  I  said,  'beginning  of  October.’  He  better  be  a  boy!” 

Kate  smiled  as  she  slipped  a  piece  of  pie  onto  a  saucer 
"Have  some  now?” 

"Mmmm,  best  ever,”  Joel  mumbled  through  a  mouthful 
and  leaned  against  the  sink.  He  straightened  suddenly. 

"Pump  in  all  the  water  you’ll  need  ’til  day  after  tomorrow. 
Those  clouds  are  forming  too  fast — storm’ll  churn  every¬ 
thing  to  mud.” 

Wiping  his  hands  on  his  overalls,  he  headed  out  of  the 
house  for  the  barn.  The  wind  got  stronger,  the  sky  darker. 

He  shouted  back,  "Close  up  the  windows,  Kate,  we’re  in 
for  a  good  blow!” 

Joel  brought  the  horses  into  the  barn  and  scooted  the 
chickens  into  the  henhouse  while  Kate  shuttered  and  locked 
the  windows.  She  began  pumping  .water  into  every  jar 
or  bottle  she  could  find.  The  wind  was  picking  up.  Joel 
ran  into  the  kitchen  and  grabbed  Kate  by  the  arm. 

"Down  to  the  storm  cellar,  it’s  bigger  than  we  thought.” 

Branches  and  leaves  smashed  against  the  house.  Kate  and 
Joel  hurried  to  the  safety  of  the  cellar  and  pulled  the  door 
shut  after  them.  The  wind  whistled  louder  through  the 
cracks. 
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"Sounds  like  .  .  .” 

Joel  slit  the  door  open  and  looked  toward  the  hill  beyond 
the  grove.  The  sky  was  black  as  night.  In  the  distance  .  .  . 

"Cyclone!  The  horses!” 

Like  a  shot  he  was  off  across  the  yard  to  loose  the  horses 
and  let  them  find  their  own  protection. 

Kate  held  the  door  ready.  The  winds  came  faster  and 
harder.  The  screen  door  on  the  house  clapped  louder  and 
louder  until  the  hinges  pulled  out  and  the  door  flew  away 
with  the  wind. 

"Joel,  hurry !  It’s  almost  here !  ” 

First  the  horses,  then  Joel  came  running  out  of  the  barn. 
Dust,  leaves,  branches,  and  wind  whipped  around  his  feet. 
In  the  grove  trees  bent  and  broke.  Joel  leaned  into  the 
wind,  but  he  could  barely  stand. 

"Kate,  get  down!”  But  she  would  not. 

"It’s  all  right!”  he  yelled.  "Ml  make  it!” 

The  cyclone  hurled  up  everything  in  its  path.  Halfway 
across  the  yard,  Joel  screamed  in  agony.  Kate  saw  the  up¬ 
rooted  willow  come  down  on  top  of  him.  She  threw  open 
the  cellar  door  and  ran  into  the  yard.  The  wind  was  nearly 
at  its  peak. 

"Joel!”  she  cried  as  she  ran. 

Tiles  flew  from  the  housetop  and  barn.  Dust  pelted  her 
face.  Torn  bushes  drove  at  her  and  tangled  in  her  skirt 
around  her  ankles.  She  tripped  .  .  .  and  fell  as  she  reached 
the  fallen  willow.  As  Kate  lay  there,  the  wind  died  and 
the  rain  began  falling  softly,  sending  microscopic  clouds  of 
dust  into  the  quiet  air.  When  they  found  her,  she  was  lying 
in  the  mud,  her  hand  on  Joel’s  shoulder.  He  had  died  in¬ 
stantly  from  the  crushing  blow  of  the  tree.  The  roof  of  the 
barn  was  laid  open — the  harvest  was  all  but  lost.  The  fall 
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brought  on  Kate’s  labor  . . .  but  the  baby  was  still-born.  And 
she  was  alone  again. 

What  would  Joel  say?  .  .  .  Katherine  took  extensions  upon 
extensions  from  the  bank.  She  tried  to  hire  farm  hands. 
Finally,  she  began  to  do  most  of  the  work  herself.  Katherine 
learned  to  walk  behind  a  plow  as  well  as  any  man,  but  the 
strain  showed  in  the  weathered  lines  of  her  face.  Now,  the 
storm  was  over.  She  rose  and  walked  to  the  bed.  She  knelt. 
Tomorrow’s  sun  might  light  the  way  as  it  had  done  once 
before  . . .  one  autumn. 
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Even  Though  He’s  English 

Joanne  Lally,  ’62 

”  A 

•  •  •  xlND  this  week,  beginning  this  afternoon, 
my  assistant,  Father  Harold  C.  Worthington,  will  give  the 
no  vena  in  honor  of  our  Blessed  Mother.”  Father  Mongan 
cleared  his  throat.  "I  want  all  of  you  to  try  and  be  here;  not 
just  the  good  women  of  the  parish,  but  the  men,  too.  In 
these  sinful  times  we  all  need  to  pray  for  our  souls.” 

He  looked  at  their  sanctified  faces  and  wondered  if  even 
the  women  would  come.  He  scowled  but  blessed  them 
anyway. 

"Credo  in  unum  Deum” — so  the  good  people  of  St. 
Michael’s  won’t  accept  an  English  priest  in  their  midst — well 
they  will,  and  like  it,  too. 

After  Mass,  he  wandered  among  the  shawl-covered  women 
and  bare-headed  men  as  they  stood  in  whispering  knots  in 
front  of  the  limestone  church. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Malia,  you’re  looking  like  the  fine 
spring  day  it  is.” 

"I  feel  grand,  that  I  do.”  A  faint  pink  on  her  cheeks 
heightened  her  faded  blue  eyes. 

Father  Mongan  rocked  back  on  his  heels.  "Well,  then 
you  would  be  coming  to  novena  of  course.” 

"Well,  Father  some  days  I  can  hardly  get  out  of  bed  let 
alone  get  to  church  and  I” — the  pink  cheeks  turned  red. 

And  so  it  went,  the  good  women  of  the  parish  had  a  pain, 
or  children  or  a  husband  to  look  after.  And  the  men  were  no 
better. 

Patrick  Mahan  leaned  against  the  black  oak  and  watched 
the  tall  priest  approach. 
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" A  good  day  to  ye,  Father.” 

"Well,  well  and  how  is  your  pub  these  days?” 

Patrick  struck  a  match  off  his  shoe,  "Couldn’t  be  better.” 

"Well  then,  you  wouldn’t  be  minding  closing  down  for 
the  novena,  would  you  now.” 

"Mind,  of  course  I’d  mind.  Would  you  be  wanting  a  poor 
man  to  starve!” 

"You — starve?  Have  you  looked  in  the  mirror,  lately? 
You’d  better  be  thinkin’  it  over,  otherwise  the  Parish  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  could  start  a  boycott!” 

"A  boycott!”  Patrick  Mahan’s  big  moon  face  shook  with 
laughter,  "The  Parish  Temperance  Society  holds  its  meetings 
in  me  pub.” 

"They  wouldn’t  be  if  their  good  women  knew  of  it.  A 
good  day  to  ye.” 

Patrick  Mahan  puffed  harder  on  his  pipe,  the  red  glow 
of  it  matching  the  fire  in  his  eyes. 

Father  Mongan  strolled  back  through  the  empty  church¬ 
yard,  looked  at  the  graves  and  said  a  prayer  for  the  deceased 
and  for  their  unworthy  descendants.  He  walked  down  the 
dirt  path  away  from  the  church  into  the  rectory.  Mrs. 
Riordan  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Good  morning,  Father.  I  hear  ye’d  be  having  himself 
give  the  novena — well,  I  won’t  be  there.”  She  curtsied. 

"Mrs.  Riordan,  what’s  the  matter  with  you — all  of  you — 
he’s  a  man  of  God,  even  though  he’s  an  Englishman.” 

"He’s  too  much  of  an  Orangeman  for  me.” 

Father  Mongan  eased  his  spare  frame  into  the  rocker  with 
a  sigh. 

"The  dinner  is  on  the  table.  I’ll  say  a  good  day  to  ye, 
Father,  I’m  going  to  Dunfernee  to  visit  my  sister.”  She  put 
her  black  wool  shawl  over  her  head  and  slammed  the  door. 

Father  Mongan  looked  out  the  window  at  her  hurrying 
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down  the  path  and  muttered,  "A  sharp  tongued  woman  is 
the  curse  of  the  Irish  race.”  He  went  into  dinner. 

"Good  afternoon,  Father,  lovely  day  isn’t  it — reminds 
one  of  an  English  spring  day,  doesn’t  it?”  chirruped  Father 
Harold  C.  Worthington. 

"I  wouldn’t  know,”  he  boomed,  "I  never  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  see  one.” 

The  remainder  of  the  meal  was  utterly  noiseless.  Father 
Worthington  wondered  how  he  had  offended  and  Father 
Mongan  wondered  what  the  Bishop  would  say  when  he 
heard  that  an  entire  parish  had  left  the  Church. 

"Well,  Father  Harold,  let’s  have  a  smoke  in  the  parlor, 
shall  we?”  After  all,  he  thought,  it  isn’t  his  fault  that  he’s 
English — we  can’t  all  be  perfect. 

Father  Harold  smiled  in  all  of  his  eager  pleasantness  and 
almost  leaped  up  from  the  table. 

Father  Mongan  settled  into  his  rocker  and  the  young  priest 
perched  on  a  slippery,  horsehair  sofa. 

"Well  now,  Father  Harold,  I’ll  bet  you  didn’t  know  that 
His  Grace  and  I  were  in  the  same  class,  did  you?” 

"Were  you?” 

"There  it  is,  Harold,  our  ordination  photograph.” 

Father  walked  over  to  the  fireplace.  "There  weren’t  too 
many  of  you.” 

"Well  that  was  the  time  of  the  Trouble.  His  Grace  is  on 
the  right — the  short,  fat  one — I’m  the  tall  ascetic  one  on 
the  left.” 

"Oh,  yes,  one  can  see  a  distinct  similarity.” 

"Oh,  I’m  afraid  I’ve  changed  since  then,  my  boy,  time 
touches  all — why  don’t  you  sit  down  so  we  can  have  a  good 
long  talk  together.” 

Father  Harold  was  afraid  that  this  meant  another  one  of 
the  old  priest’s  rambling  monologues,  so  he  mumbled  some- 
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thing  about  having  to  read  his  breviary  before  the  service. 

"Huh,  oh  yes,  you  do  that — I’ll  be  wandering  over  later.” 

The  young  priest  shut  the  door  gently  as  Father  Mongan 
was  beginning  to  doze. 

The  afternoon  sky  slowly  paled  and  a  quiet  rain  was 
falling  outside  when  Father  Mongan  woke  up.  He  sat  there 
wondering  who  was  going  to  be  at  the  service.  Sure  the 
Bishop  must  have  been  out  of  his  head  when  he  made  the 
appointment.  To  improve  relations,  he  says — how  can  you 
improve  relations  between  an  Englishman  and  an  Irishman? 
Well,  I’m  counting  on  you,  he  says.  It’ll  take  a  miracle. 

No  voices  could  be  heard  coming  from  the  long,  thin 
windows,  but  there  were  a  few  there.  From  where  he  was 
standing  in  the  sacristy  he  could  see  the  white  head  of  old 
Tim  Fitz  Owens  bent  over  his  beads,  Molly  Curran  and 
Mrs.  Meehan.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  three  people!  He  looked 
at  the  statue  of  our  Lady — it  was  wet — then  up  at  the 
ceiling — Glory  be  to  God — now  the  roof  needs  mending! 

After  the  service  Father  Harold  came  into  the  sacristy 
with  a  downcast  face. 

Father  Mongan  cleared  his  throat,  "Ah — well,  boy,  don’t 
be  too  disappointed.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  at  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Meehan  came  running  in. 

"Fathers,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  crying  real  tears  and  speak- 
in’  to  me.  She  says  we’re  doomed  tp  die  for  our  sins  before 
the  week  is  out,  I’ve  got  to  warn  them  all.”  She  turned  and 
scurried  back  down  the  aisle,  bent  on  her  prophetic  mission. 

Father  Harold  C.  Worthington  shot  an  uneasy  glance  at 
Father  Mongan  and  both  went  to  examine  the  statue. 

The  eyes  of  the  statue  gazed  down  reflectively  at  its 
hands  folded  in  quiet  prayer.  Sure  enough  two  rivers  flowed 
down  the  plaster  cheeks. 
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"Father  Mongan,  hadn’t  I  better  stop  her  before  she  up¬ 
sets  the  parish?” 

"Yes,  Father  Harold,  you  do  that,  it’s  your  duty.” 

Father  Harold  gathered  up  his  cassock  and  ran  out  into 
the  rain  after  her. 

Father  Mongan  smiled  up  at  the  leaking  roof.  Well,  in 
a  week  or  so  he  could  get  the  roof  mended — no  sense  in  dis¬ 
rupting  a  crowded  novena.  His  eye  caught  the  sad  face  of 
our  Lady — oh,  I’ll  tell  them  after  they  get  a  chance  to  find 
out  what  a  fine  preacher  Father  Harold  is — .  God  works 
in  strange  ways  His  wonders  to  perform — a  leaking  roof, 
imagine  that  now. 


Rebirth 

A  jingle  and  click  of  trimmings 
And  swishing  of  branches 
Startle  the  sleep-dark  room 
As  tiny  hands  grope  ’neath  the  tree. 

"There  you  go.” 

"Happy  Birthday.” 

And  pajamaed  feet  pat  softly  away. 

Eileen  Shea ,  ’62 
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THE  MADONNA  SMILE 

Margaret  Gudejko  ’ 63 

The  wind  was  blowing,  not  enough  to  wake 
him,  but  Norman  was  awake.  He  lay  still,  feeling  the  snug¬ 
ness,  pretending  he  was  safe.  The  barrier  he  set  up  around 
the  bed  kept  the  devils  out  while  he  slept.  It  was  an  invisible 
barrier  but  so  were  the  devils.  Besides,  his  angel  would  pro¬ 
tect  him  .  .  .  Mom  had  said  so. 

"Nor-man  .  .  .  Your  breakfast’s  almost  ready.” 

He  turned  over  pretending  not  to  hear  the  voice,  yet  pre¬ 
dicting  that  within  thirty  seconds  it  would  repeat  itself. 

"Norr-mann — ” 

There.  He  shuffled  lazily  among  the  bedclothes,  managing 
to  yell  back,  "I’m  up.”  Finally  he  was  kneeling  beside 
the  bed  saying  three  Hail  Marys.  The  Madonna  on  the 
wall  smiled,  pleased  with  her  little  boy.  Norman  smiled  back. 

The  toast  popped  a  greeting  as  he  burst  into  the  kitchen. 

"You’ve  got  your  new  slacks  on,”  his  mother  smiled. 
"Hurry  up  now  and  eat.  We  can’t  have  the  smartest  boy 
in  the  third  grade  late  for  school.” 

Her  blue  dress  completed  Norman’s  image.  Not  too  dark, 
not  too  light  .  .  .  just  the  color.  He  looked  at  his  eggs  .  .  . 
poached  eggs  on  toast  .  .  .  every  morning.  Norman  hated 
them  but  choked  down  the  last  yellow  crust  because  it  was 
a  sin  to  waste  food,  Mom  had  said  so. 

"You  know,  I’m  glad  I  bought  you  those  slacks.  Your 
father  said  I  shouldn’t  but  you  are  my  little  boy,  aren’t 
you?” 

"You  know  it.”  He  was  in  the  closet  now,  looking  for 
his  jacket. 
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"Better  wear  your  raincoat,  Honey.”  She  poured  another 
cup  of  coffee. 

He  buttoned  his  trench  coat  with  one  hand,  clutched 
his  multiplication  card  in  the  other,  planted  a  kiss  on  his 
mother’s  forehead  and  was  out  the  door  with  a  wave  of  his 
nines’  table.  There  was  a  fine  mist  but  it  must  have  rained 
during  the  night;  the  puddles  were  deep. 

The  wet  smeared  the  windows  so  Norman  couldn’t  see 
into  the  kitchen  where  his  mother  was  startled  by  the  ring¬ 
ing  phone.  She  went  to  answer  it,  dropping  the  checkered 
dishcloth  over  a  dripping  cup. 

"Oh,  Hi  Ann.  Yeh,  I  finally  got  him  out  to  school.  Hon¬ 
estly,  it’s  hell  every  morning.  No,  he’s  not  a  bad  kid,  but  he 
takes  after  his  father,  you  know — demanding.  I’d  love  to, 
but  look,  if  I  don’t  get  John’s  shirts  ironed  today  he’ll  be 
ranting.  Maybe  tomorrow.  S’Long.” 

The  cup  stayed  dripping  as  Sally  flicked  the  TV  on.  A  ball 
of  fur  rubbed  against  her  ankle. 

"What’s  the  matter,  Sam?”  She  gathered  the  fur  into 
her  arms  listening  to  its  purr  of  pleasure.  "Didn’t  that 
nasty,  little  boy  feed  you?  Never  mind,  I’ll  take  care  of  you.” 

She  fed  the  cat,  enjoying  its  obvious  devotion. 

"You  know,  Sam — sometimes  I  wish  you  and  I  were  here, 
alone.  Just  all  by  ourselves — it  would  be  so  much  simpler.” 
The  cat  purred  appreciatively  as  Sally  stroked  the  gray- 
black  fuzz.  "You  love  me,  don’t  you?  No  need  to  pre¬ 
tend,  no  need  to  fight  for  your  affections.  People  are  so 
fickle.  One  day  they  love  you,  next  day — no  .  .  .  but  I’m 
fixing  that,  aren’t  I,  Sam?  Norman  loves  me.  John’s  harder 
to  tie  down — but  I  will.” 

The  drizzle  became  a  full-grown  rainstorm  continuing 
into  the  afternoon,  knocking  the  half-dead  leaves  onto  the 
sidewalks  and  streets  around  the  school. 


"Stay  with  your  partners  now,”  Sister  instructed  and  led 
the  children  in  a  double  line  of  the  classroom.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  street  the  lines  dispersed.  Yo-yos  and  balls 
came  out  of  pockets,  boys  chased  girls  with  rubber  snakes 
and  the  girls  feigned  terror.  Norman  slipped  into  Church. 
It  was  dark  and  quiet.  The  vigil  lights  danced  in  shadows 
and  the  statues  seemed  alternately  sad  and  happy  depending 
on  the  reflections.  He  walked  softly  to  the  altar  rail,  stood 
looking  at  the  golden  door  for  a  moment  then  turned  to  the 
life-size  statue  of  Mary.  Her  mantle  was  just  the  right 
shade  of  blue  and  there  was  that  smile. 

"Hello,  Mary.  I  can’t  stay  long  because  Mom  might  want 
some  errands.  Do  you  like  my  new  slacks?  She  bought 
them  for  me.  Dad  didn’t  want  to,  but  Mom  did  anyway. 
Please  make  me  good  like  her  and  make  Dad  love  her  and 
me.  I  better  go — see  you  tomorrow.”  He  genuflected  and 
tiptoed  quietly  out,  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water 
font  as  he  passed.  The  water  was  cold  dripping  down  his 
forehead  but  the  rain  washed  it  away  as  he  headed  home. 

Norman  skipped  over  the  cracks,  meticulously  avoiding 
puddles,  mudspots  and  leaves.  Nine-times-six-is-fifty-four, 
nine-times-seven-is-sixty-thr  .  .  .  He  got  involved  in  his 
assignment  as  he  repeated  the  table  over  and  over.  His  soggy 
moccasins  slipped  on  a  yellow  leaf  and  he  ploshed  knees 
first  into  the  wet  gravel.  Slippery  as  the  streets  and  slightly 
torn  he  climbed  three  back  steps  and  stopped  to  scrape  his 
feet  before  he  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"Hi,  Mom,”  he  looked  sheepishly  at  his  slacks. 

"Oh,  Honey,  what  happened?” 

"I  fell.” 

"Well,  never  mind.  I’ll  fix  them,”  she  smiled  that  won¬ 
derful  smile.  "You  just  go  upstairs  before  your  father  gets 
home.  I  won’t  tell  him.  And  when  you  finish  there’s  some 
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milk  and  some  new  cookies  I  bought  for  you.  He  doesn’t 
know  about  them.” 

He  hung  his  coat  up  automatically  and  carefully  folded 
the  torn  slacks  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  scrape  off  the  grime. 
His  mother  was  so  good  to  him.  He  heard  her  talking  to 
someone  downstairs  and  wondered  who  it  was.  The  words 
were  muffled  at  first  but  as  he  hurried  down  to  the  milk 
and  cookies  they  became  audible. 

".  .  .  we’ll  fool  them,  Sam.” 

Just  the  cat.  Norman  laughed.  She  was  always  talking 
to  the  cat.  But  what  did  she  mean  by  "fool  them” — a  joke 
maybe  so  he  wouldn’t  say  anything  about  it.  Let  her  sur¬ 
prise  him. 

Supper  was  quiet;  it  usually  was. 

"How  was  school  today?”  Norman’s  father  seemed  more 
interested  in  his  steak  than  in  the  answer. 

"Just  great,  Dad.”  He  looked  at  his  mother  who  under¬ 
stood.  He  didn’t  like  to  talk  to  his  father  anymore.  The 
rose-patterned  china  was  cleared  away  quickly. 

"Do  you  want  your  coffee  in  the  den,  darling?” 

"Please,  dear.” 

Norman  couldn’t  understand  why  his  mother  had  to  pre¬ 
tend.  "Darling” — she  shouldn’t  call  Dad  that  if  she  doesn’t 
like  him.  He  helped  her  dry,  except  for  the  silver.  He  hated 
to  dry  knives  and  forks  so  she  never  made  him.  Norman 
was  lucky.  In  the  den  his  father  was  reading  the  newspaper 
while  Mother  talked  about  the  bridge  club  and  a  new  coat. 
The  newspaper  rattled  an  appreciation  of  her  conversation. 

"Isn’t  it  time  for  bed,  Norman?”  His  father  checked 
his  watch. 

"Yes,  Dad.”  He  got  up,  pecked  his  father’s  cheek,  then 
kissed  his  mother. 

"Good-night,  Mom.”  She  smiled  and  patted  his  head. 


He  turned  down  the  bed,  welcoming  the  whiteness. 

"Forgot  to  tell  Mom,”  he  mumbled  to  himself  or  the  bed, 
"I  got  a  hundred  in  my  Arithmetic  test  today.”  He  started 
down  the  stairs  but  was  stopped  by  voices  from  the  den.  His 
mother  was  talking  but  it  didn’t  sound  like  his  mother. 

"I’m  telling  you,  John,  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do 
with  that  boy.  Brand  new  slacks  and  Clumsy  rips  a  hole 
in  the  leg.  He  came  home  covered  with  grime.  He’s  just  so 
careless.” 

"Maybe  I  should  speak  to  him  again.” 

"Honey,  I  wish  you  would.  I’m  baffled.  But  don’t  say 
anything  about  the  slacks.  He  made  me  promise  not  to 
tell  you  and  if  he  found  out  I  did  he’d  throw  another  tan¬ 
trum.  You’re  so  much  better  at  this  kind  of  thing.” 

"O.K.  Sally.” 

The  voices  subsided  to  a  cooing  murmur  as  Norman  slipped 
back  up  the  stairs.  He  sat,  bewildered,  on  the  bed.  She 
had  said  she  wouldn’t  tell  his  father.  Why  did  she?  He 
thought  back  to  the  phrase,  "We’ll  fool  them.  .  .  .”  Is  that 
what  she  meant?  Maybe  she  was  talking  about  him  .  .  .  she 
wanted  to  fool  him.  Maybe  she  didn’t  love  him  so  much. 
He  decided  to  watch  more  closely,  then  he  knelt  down. 

"I’ll  say  an  Act  of  Contrition  tonight,”  he  told  somebody, 
"but  no  Hail  Mary.”  He  looked  at  the  Madonna  on  the  wall 
— at  that  special  smile.  It  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  him  now, 
and  he  didn’t  smile  back. 
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T he  Horizon  Book  of  the  Renaissance .  Richard  M.  Ketchum. 
New  York:  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
1961. 

The  Renaissance  is  an  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  man’s  search  for  truth,  an  explanation  of  the  world  of  man 
and  his  destiny.  And  The  Horizon  Book  of  the  Renaissance 
traces  this  search  through  the  ambiguities  of  sophistication 
and  barbarism  which  surrounded  this  new  dawn  of  Human¬ 
ism.  The  Horizon  Book  compounds  historical  narrative 
with  absorbing  pictures  from  many  master  painters  of  this 
"Golden  Age  of  Art”. 

The  narrative  thread  is  spun  by  one  of  the  foremost  his¬ 
torians  of  our  day,  J.  H.  Plumb.  He  is  succinct  and  witty 
rather  than  dryly  academic  in  his  presentation.  His  fine 
accomplishment  is  enhanced  by  pertinent  biographical 
sketches  pointed  at  the  men  and  women  who  made  this 
kaleidoscopic  age  of  man.  This  book  is  a  tribute  to  the 
potential  of  man,  a  portrait  of  a  man-centered  cosmology 
wherein  anything  could  happen.  It  convincingly  shows  how 
the  genius  of  Giotto,  Da  Vinci,  Machiavelli,  Petrarch  and 
Michaelangelo  coincided  to  bring  explosive  change  to  the 
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very  heart  of  man’s  activity.  It  spotlights  the  influence  of 
Humanism  on  the  social  system,  law,  religion,  the  fine  and 
applied  arts  and  many  avenues  of  human  preoccupation. 

For  a  work  of  such  dimension  the  book  is  characterized 
by  an  unusual  depth  and  intensity.  The  biographies,  the 
sparkling  pictures,  the  coordinating  narrative  make  the 
Renaissance  come  alive  before  the  reader’s  hungry  eyes.  This 
book  would  be  invaluable  to  a  student  who  is  looking  for  an 
inclusive  digest  of  Renaissance  thought  and  culture.  It  is 
also  a  pleasure  to  the  occasional  reader  who  might  enjoy 
reading  of  the  people  and  events  that  shaped  our  present 
Western  civilization. 

Mary  F .  Courtney ,  ’63 


The  Cuban  Story.  Herbert  L.  Matthews.  New  York:  Brazil  - 
ler,  1961. 

In  his  recently  published  The  Cuban  Story,  "New  York 
Times”  editor  and  correspondent,  Herbert  Matthews,  has 
written  what  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  controversial 
books  of  the  year.  This  is  a  provocative  book,  not  simply 
because  of  the  timeliness  of  his  topic,  but  because  of  Mat¬ 
thews’  singular  approach  to  the  issue. 

Working  from  his  now  famous  remark  that  in  thirty- 
nine  years  of  newspaper  work  he  has  "never  seen  a  big 
story  so  misunderstood,  so  misinterpreted,  and  so  badly 
handled  as  the  Cuban  Revolution,”  Matthews  launches  his 
discussion  of  the  Cuban  situation  with  a  recollection  of 
what  he  terms  "the  biggest  scoop  of  our  times” — his  meet¬ 
ing  with  Fidel  Castro  in  the  Oriente  province  of  Cuba’s 
Sierra  Madre  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  world  believed 
Castro  dead. 


The  body  of  the  book  seems  to  hinge  upon  the  fact  that 
Matthews,  as  interviewing  journalist,  was  tremendously  im¬ 
pressed,  even  affected,  by  the  revolutionary  leader.  This, 
however,  does  not  lessen  the  validity  of  most  of  Matthews’ 
reporting.  He  offers  strong  facts  to  substantiate  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  such  things  as  the  reasons  for  anti-Americanism 
in  Cuba,  and  the  meaning  of  the  revolution  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America. 

His  language  is  at  times  so  figurative  that  it  verges  toward 
an  emotional  interpretation  of  the  revolution,  for  example, 
of  Castro’s  being  "driven  deeper  and  quicker  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  embrace”  by  American  policies,  but  the  fact  that 
he  offers  evidence  before  opinion  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Cuban  Story  mirrors  a  Latin  America  far  different 
from  the  image  conveyed  by  the  American  press.  For  this 
reason  alone,  the  book  would  be  a  stimulus  to  thoughtful 
inquiry  and  discussion.  Beyond  this,  however,  Herbert  Mat¬ 
thews  has  achieved  much — as  any  objective  reader  must 
grant — in  presenting  the  significance  and  real  meaning  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  and  its  deep  implications  for  the  future 
of  Latin  America,  the  United  States,  and  the  world.  He 
has  attempted  to  examine  carefully  a  very  sore  spot  in  the 
body  of  our  foreign  policy  and  international  relations. 
Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  diagnosing  the  Cuban  case  re- 
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Franny  and  Zooey.  J.  D.  Salinger.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1961. 

This  latest  opus  of  J.  D.  Salinger,  delineator  of  adolescents, 
deals  with  the  two  youngest  of  the  seven  Glass  Children 
whose  activities  have  been  chronicled  in  The  New  Yorker 
for  several  years. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  Salinger  presents  a  precipitant 
spiritual  crisis  in  the  life  of  twenty-year-old  collegian,  Fran¬ 
ny  Glass.  As  a  solution  to  her  disgust  over  the  various  types 
of  "phonies”  she  has  encountered  at  school,  Franny  embraces 
the  so-called  "Jesus”  prayer.  Devotees  of  the  prayer  allege 
that  its  recitation  effects  a  kind  of  spiritual  uplift.  For 
Franny,  it  offers  escape  from  the  inanities  and  pseudo-intel- 
lectualism  of  her  acquaintances.  When  Lane  Coutrell,  Fran¬ 
ny’s  college  week-end  date,  passes  off  her  prized  find  as  an¬ 
other  religious  superstition,  Franny’s  emotional  nausea  is 
translated  into  the  realm  of  the  physical  and  she  faints. 

The  body  of  the  book  begins  a  few  days  after  Franny  has 
come  home  to  recuperate  from  her  "breakdown,”  as  her 
mother  Bessie  colloquially  expresses  it.  Zooey,  Franny’s 
twenty-five-year-old  actor-brother,  at  his  mother’s  insist¬ 
ence,  attempts  to  reason  with  Franny. 

In  reporting  their  dialogue,  amid  Franny’s  tears  and 
Zooey’s  desperate  earnestness,  Salinger  interpolates  bits  of 
nostalgia  such  as  pictures  of  the  seven  Glass  children  as  they 
appeared  on  the  program  "It’s  A  Wise  Child”  (comparable 
to  "The  Quiz  Kids”) ,  together  with  references  to  Nancy 
Drew  and  similar  books  with  adolescent  appeal. 

In  Franny  and  T^ooey  Salinger  leaves  the  reader  with  the 
feeling  (so  particularly  a  Salinger  device) ,  that  there  is 
unfinished  business  here.  After  warning  Franny  against  the 
fadist  fanaticism  she  is  nurturing  in  herself,  Zooey  eventually 
relents  and  becomes  the  understanding  older  brother,  telling 
her  to  keep  on  with  her  prayer  if  it  relieves  her  feelings. 
Yet  this  does  not  resolve  the  questions  so  lucidly  aired  by 
both  Zooey  and  Franny:  in  what  directions  are  their  lives 
taking  them?  How  can  they  subdue  or  at  least  conceal  their 
revulsion  at  manifestations  of  false  intellectualism? 

It  is  in  the  raising  of  these  questions,  striking  a  sounding 
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note  in  the  current  generation  of  young  adults,  that 
Salinger’s  artistic  achievement  lies.  By  detailing  the  unique 
background  of  Franny  and  Zooey  he  makes  it  seem  per¬ 
fectly  natural  for  them  to  move  casually  into  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  philosophical  discussion.  Further,  Salinger  makes 
the  Glass  family,  in  its  fifth-story,  family-cluttered  apart¬ 
ment  so  probable  that  the  reader  finds  himself  identifying 
and  becoming  involved  in  this  current  crisis  of  Franny. 

Patricia  MacCarthy ,  ’62 


Science  In  The  Cause  of  Man.  Gerald  Piel.  New  York: 

Alfred  Knopf,  1961. 

Throughout  the  last  decade  George  Piel,  in  his  capacity  as 
publisher  and  editor  of  Scientific  American ,  has  been  called 
upon  frequently  to  address  various  scientific  and  literary 
groups.  Compilation  of  his  addresses  provides  us  with  a 
singular  work  in  which  the  author  traces  the  inseparable 
movements  of  democracy  and  science  in  the  four  centuries 
since  their  emergence  together  in  history.  Fie  sees  political 
and  technological  developments  as  causes  of  a  fundamental 
change  in  man’s  relationship  to  his  planet. 

To  reinforce  his  assertion  that  man’s  state  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  changed  by  science,  Mr.  Piel  pinpoints  scientifically 
historical  "landmarks”  and  shows  their  effects  on  scientific 
advancement.  The  first  of  these  in  European  civilization 
was  the  movement  personified  in  Leonardo’s  bold,  diverse 
spirit,  especially  in  his  paintings,  which  gave  science  the 
impetus  needed,  the  artist’s  sense  of  the  significance  of  nat¬ 
ural  details.  Commitment  to  the  inductive  method  fol¬ 
lowed  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  nature’s  unity  and  the 
never-ending  variety  in  which  this  unity  may  be  expressed. 
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The  Industrial  Revolution,  in  Mr.  Piel’s  opinion,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  second  scientific  movement.  In  its  primary  phase, 
it  mechanized  the  function  of  muscle.  In  its  present  phase, 
says  Mr.  Piel,  it  mechanically  fulfills  the  function  of  man’s 
brain  in  its  capacity  to  produce  and  control.  Continual 
progress  in  happiness,  knowledge  and  wisdom  lies  before 
us.  Man  today  may  realize  his  humanity  more  fully  by  using 
his  technological  knowledge  for  positive,  humanistic,  con¬ 
structive  purposes  or  he  may  employ  it  for  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  his  own  species. 

Concern  for  man  characterizes  Mr.  Piel’s  humanistic  view 
of  physical  science  and  its  potential.  He  regards  science  as 
the  product  of  creative  artistry  and  integrity  of  thought. 
He  asserts  that  science  should  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  and 
expression  of  the  highest  faculties  of  man,  not  as  a  nation’s 
measure  of  potential  military  strength.  On  this  basis  he 
attacks  political  intervention  in  science,  such  practices  as 
personnel  loyalty  investigations  and  security  systems  which 
impose  intellectual  conformity  and  political  orthodoxy  on 
the  scientific  mind.  His  seemingly  radical  recommendation 
that  national  governments  abolish  "classification”  of  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  and  documents  stands  up  when  supported 
by  his  argument  that  secrecy  only  hinders  universal  progress 
whereas  communication  is  a  vital  part  of  scientific  research 
today. 

This  book,  although  primarily  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  scientific  progress  upon  man,  also  delves  into  history  and 
philosophy.  Mr.  Piel  shows  the  relatedness  of  physical  science 
to  humanistic  concerns.  In  a  warm  yet  precise  manner  he 
depicts  realistically  man’s  present  problem,  choice  between 
annihilation  or  a  richer  humanization  via  science.  If  widely 
read,  this  book  should  constitute  a  considerable  amount  of 

constructive  action  toward  the  latter.  ,,  .  ^.77  ,. 

Mane  Gillespie ,  62 
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A  Time  To  Say  No 

Ann  Harrington  ’62 

It  WAS  the  bitter  time  of  spring,  time  for 
driving  torrents  and  sudden  winds,  and  the  rain  beat  down¬ 
ward  spitting  off  the  glass  and  concrete  of  the  city.  People 
in  office  buildings  and  shops  stopped  in  their  work  to  watch, 
shaking  their  heads  with  useless  concern  or  muttering  idle 
comments  and  empty  oaths,  and  once  again  they  turned  to 
their  work. 

Curtis  Whitney  stood  by  the  window  looking  to  the 
streets  below,  breathing  in  the  stale  air  of  the  office.  He 
watched  people  weave  in  and  out  of  the  streets,  huddling 
under  umbrellas,  turned-up  collars  and  hunched  shoulders. 
It’s  impossible  to  escape  the  rain,  he  thought,  and  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  inner  office,  opened  it,  hesitated,  and  shut 
it  quietly.  Returning  to  his  desk,  he  fumbled  through  the 
sketches  and  designs  on  top  of  it  and  then  glanced  about  the 
room  as  though  looking  for  something  to  do. 

There  was  a  conservative  dignity  about  this  office  and 
Curtis  had  planned  it  so.  He  had  disregarded  paintings  of 
modern  art  and  stark  design  for  quiet  pictures  that  in  some 
manner  depicted  a  classical  strength  and  beauty.  He  chose 
an  office  with  mahogany  paneling,  light  gray  carpeting  and 
brown  leather  chairs,  for  he  knew  that  first  impressions 
counted  and  contractors  and  home  builders  alike  found  a 
business-like  yet  comfortable  atmosphere  in  a  well-appointed 
office. 

It  had  been  years  since  Curtis  had  looked  at  the  plans  now 
strewn  upon  his  desk.  They  had  been  filed  away  with  the 
others,  forgotten,  remembered,  forgotten  again  with  lapses 
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of  time.  It  was  with  these  plans  for  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
that  he  had  become  an  architect,  that  he  had  become  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Years  had  passed  since  then  and  now  that  the  fruit 
of  his  struggling  and  fighting  was  attainable,  disgust  and 
horror  were  pressed  into  his  mind.  Disgust  had  soured  with¬ 
in  him  when  the  building  was  completed,  but  he  had  learned 
to  temper  it,  to  hide  it  with  the  mask  of  contentment. 
Eventually,  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  mask  and  even  be¬ 
lieved  in  it. 

Yet  this  was  in  the  past,  for  when  Mr.  Peters,  the  inves¬ 
tigator,  had  left  his  office,  Curtis  knew  once  again  that  he 
had  helped  build  a  lie  into  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Soon  it 
would  be  well  known  and  publicized,  and  the  mask  would 
finally  be  ripped  away. 

"The  hospital’s  attorney  will  be  in  touch  with  you,  Mr. 
Whitney,”  the  short,  heavy-set  man  in  a  drab  tweed  coat 
had  said. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Peters,  I  understand.  You  can  expect  my  co¬ 
operation.” 

"He  will  study  your  designs  tomorrow.  Good  day,  Mr. 
Whitney.” 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Peters.” 

"You  know,  Mr.  Whitney,”  Peters  hesitated,  "there  will 
be  a  good  deal  of  publicity.” 

To  Curtis  this  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion.  "Yes,  I 
know,”  he  answered  in  a  controlled  voice  as  he  showed  the 
investigator  to  the  door.  Then  the  realization  of  exposure 
had  surged  up  within  him,  driving  all  other  thoughts  and 
feelings  from  him  and  gripping  him  with  an  urge  to  flee 
from  the  evil  he  had  created.  Panic  had  captured  his  mind 
and  he  had  recoiled  with  bitterness,  had  pleaded  excuses 
until  his  guilt  drained  into  despair. 

He  put  the  designs  in  the  top  drawer  of  his  desk  and 
hurried  from  the  office. 


"I’m  leaving  early  tonight,  Miss  Ryan,”  he  said  to  his  secre¬ 
tary.  "Take  care  of  everything  please.” 

"Yes  sir.  Goodnight.” 

"Goodnight,”  he  said  and  the  door  slammed  behind  him. 

The  rain  whipped  against  him  as  he  walked  toward  the 
parking  lot  where  he  always  left  his  car.  He  fought  for  the 
shreds  of  confidence  within  himself,  for  something  to  hold; 
he  fought  for  courage  to  confront  the  ebbing  sense  of  shame. 
Yet  intermingled  with  the  fear  and  the  shame  was  anger, 
anger  for  self-deceit  and  anger  for  the  man  who  shared  in 
the  guilt  of  deception. 

It  was  getting  darker  as  he  drove  through  the  streets  and 
out  of  the  city  over  the  bridge  and  thruway  that  led 
home.  The  forces  which  raged  within  his  mind  were  quiet 
now,  replaced  by  an  echoing  sense  of  loss.  The  rain  spat¬ 
tered  against  his  windshield,  distorting  the  night  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  blackness  and  gloom  closer  to  him.  He  was  calm. 
An  empty,  uncaring  feeling  crept  into  his  mind  only  to 
dissolve  into  needling  thoughts  of  his  home  and  his  wife 
and  her  reaction  to  what  he  must  tell  her. 

He  had  met  Elizabeth  in  college  when  his  ambition  and 
drive  could  give  him  the  things  he  wanted,  and  together 
they  built  a  world  they  needed  and  enjoyed.  And  they  grew 
close  with  the  children  and  love  that  were  given  to  them. 
They  built  a  home  in  Winston  and  quickly  fitted  into  the 
same  individuality  of  living  that  surrounded  them.  Their 
home  was  small  with  neatly  clipped  bushes  and  white  and 
purple  crocuses  in  the  spring.  They  had  a  maid  who  really 
wasn’t  needed  but  who  was  allowed  to  stay  in  their  home 
and  work  and  serve,  for  this  was  expected.  It  was  a  good  life, 
thought  Curtis,  but  there  were  times  when  it  was  more 
accepted  than  enjoyed.  He  parked  the  car  in  their  tight 
garage  and  went  into  his  home. 
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"You’re  home  early,”  Elizabeth  said  coming  to  the  door 
and  kissing  him. 

"Yes,  I  finished  early.” 

"Wonderful,”  she  said  pulling  away  from  him.  "I’ll  have 
Martha  serve  dinner  early.” 

"If  you  wish,”  he  said  taking  off  his  coat.  He  watched 
her  as  she  walked  toward  the  kitchen. 

"Hi  Dad,”  Jennifer  called  as  she  hopped  down  the  front 
stairs  before  him.  She  was  his  younger  daughter,  only 
eleven,  a  tomboy  at  heart  who  scratched  her  neck  in  frilly 
dresses  and  left  her  socks  under  the  bed.  "Susan  will  be 
down  in  a  minute,”  she  said  swinging  on  the  newel  post 
from  the  stairs  to  the  floor. 

Curtis  hung  up  his  coat  and  went  to  the  dining  room. 
It  was  a  large  room  with  cherrywood  furniture,  a  small 
buffet  on  the  left  and  a  hutch  with  sliding  glass  doors  on 
the  right.  A  bar  which  Curtis  had  made  from  an  old  phono¬ 
graph  player  when  he  was  first  married  stood  behind  the 
long  table.  The  room  was  done  in  shades  of  soft  green 
and  delicate  lace  curtains  hung  before  the  bay  window. 
The  family  dressed  formally  at  night  and  the  maid  always 
served  their  dinner  in  this  room. 

"Hi  Dad.”  Susan  stood  on  her  tiptoes  and  kissed  her 
father’s  cheek.  "How  come  you’re  early?” 

"It’s  not  that  early,”  he  said,  smiling  down  at  her,  "I 
finished  before  I  expected.” 

"Susan,”  Elizabeth  said  coming  into  the  room,  "call  Jeff. 
Martha  is  serving  dinner  now.” 

The  meal  was  quiet  that  night  except  for  his  wife’s  jabber 
about  Mrs.  Lyons  and  the  bridge  club  which  was  merely  an 
echo  for  Curtis.  He  watched  her  as  she  ate,  her  finely- 
shaped  hands  and  the  quick  smile  that  was  always  reflected 
in  her  blue-gray  eyes.  He  looked  at  his  children,  at  Susan 
who  was  so  like  her  mother  in  coloring,  personality,  smooth 
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firm  features;  at  Jeff  with  her  closely-cropped  hair  and 
spindly  arms  and  legs.  He  wondered  what  they  would 
think  of  him  when  they  knew  what  he  had  done.  Their 
love  seemed  as  though  it  was  pulling  away  from  him  al¬ 
ready,  and  when  the  meal  was  over  he  went  to  the  den 
across  from  the  dining  room  wishing  to  be  away  from  them 
and  their  ready  happiness.  It  was  there  that  Elizabeth  found 
him,  staring  at  the  books  on  the  shelf  before  him  but  not 
moving  to  withdraw  one  and  read  it. 

“Curt,”  she  said  softly,  “is  something  wrong?” 

He  was  startled  at  first  but  took  her  hand  and  motioned 
for  her  to  sit  before  him. 

“Jeff  wonders  what’s  wrong,”  Elizabeth  said  smiling 
slightly,  “You  haven’t  said  a  word  all  evening.  She  thinks 
someone  has  fired  you.” 

“I  wish  someone  had.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  darling.” 

“Liz,”  he  said  pushing  closer  to  her  on  his  chair,  “I’ve 
fired  myself.” 

“You’re  talking  in  riddles,  Curt,”  she  said  with  annoy¬ 
ance,  yet  fearful  of  the  words  to  come. 

Curt  began  to  speak,  quickly.  He  rushed  the  words  as 
though  he  would  forget  something  or  not  say  enough.  There 
was  an  echo  of  pleading  in  all  he  said,  for  he  wished  her 
to  understand  and  to  forgive  that  which  he  could  not. 

“Remember  St.  Luke’s  Hospital?”  he  began,  “I  drew  the 
plans  for  it  a  couple  of  years  ago.  They  were  good  designs, 
Liz,  I  worked  hard  to  make  them  right,  but  especially  hard 
to  make  them  my  own.  I  worked  days  and  nights  making 
sure  everything  was  exactly  right — every  last  detail.  I  had 
to  do  well  with  this  job.  They  offered  me  a  good  price.  It 
was  a  good  job  to  have.  It  was  important.  Everyone  would 
see  it  and  they’d  know  that  I  had  designed  it.  That  I  had 
designed  it,  not  my  father.  So  I  took  the  job.  I  drew  up 


the  plans.  And  when  they  were  building  it,  I  went  out  to 
see  it.  I  checked  everything.  I  checked  everything,  all  right. 
I  checked  everything  so  well  that  it  didn’t  take  me  too  long 
to  see  that  Deyo  was  using  low  grade  concrete  and  steel. 
He  was  putting  junk  into  that  building.”  He  sighed  deeply 
and  sank  back  into  his  chair.  "But,  what  could  I  do.” 

"You  could  have  said  something,”  Liz  broke  in  excitedly, 
"You  could  have  told  someone.” 

"No.  I  couldn’t.  Don’t  you  understand,”  he  said  curtly. 
"I  had  worked  too  hard.”  He  felt  tired  now,  weary  of 
remembering  and  repeating.  "What  does  it  matter  now?” 
he  said,  "The  building’s  being  investigated  and  everyone 
connected  with  it.” 

"An  investigation!  Are  you  sure,  Curt?  Perhaps  there 
won’t  be  one;  it’s  only  one  building.” 

"It’s  a  hospital,  Liz.” 

"But  why?  Why  did  you  do  it?” 

"What  difference  does  it  make?”  he  answered  impatiently, 
"It’s  over  now.” 

"You  must  know  why.” 

"Because  it  was  the  first  building  I  had  ever  designed 
for  myself!”  he  cried.  "How  long  had  I  followed  my  father’s 
wishes,  his  directions,  his  ideas?  For  years.  I  had  ideas  of 
my  own!  Ideas  for  different  techniques,  for  new  designs. 
Ideas  had  been  strapped  in  my  mind  forever  just  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  break  loose.  St.  Luke’s  gave  me  the  chance, 
Liz,  you’ve  got  to  understand.” 

"Understand  what?  That  you  sacrificed  everything  for 
a  chance?” 

"Perhaps  a  chance,”  he  said  calmly,  "a  chance  to  design 
buildings  in  my  own  way.” 

"Was  this  so  terribly  important,  Curt?”  she  asked  softly. 

"Yes,”  he  answered,  "it  was.” 

It  was  late  when  Liz  went  to  their  room  but  Curt  felt 
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that  she  understood  the  reasons  for  his — how  had  she  said 
it? — his  "greed.”  Curt  wondered  if  she  understood  better 
than  he. 

"Dad?”  Jeff  poked  her  head  in  the  door  and  crept  into 
the  den. 

"Why  aren’t  you  in  bed,  Jeff,”  Curtis  asked,  but  he  let 
her  come  forward  and  took  her  onto  his  lap. 

"I’m  getting  kind  of  big  to  be  sitting  on  your  lap.” 

"Perhaps,”  he  said,  and  she  let  him  draw  her  close. 

Curtis  loved  this  daughter  and  yet  he  felt  guilty  at  the 
thought  of  loving  her  more  than  Susan.  It  was  natural, 
every  parent  felt  that  way,  he  supposed,  yet  he  felt  alone 
in  his  guilt.  Susan  would  readily  sit  on  his  lap.  She  would 
kiss  him  hello  or  hug  him  goodnight,  while  Jeff  stood  in  the 
doorway  with  a  sickly,  annoyed  look.  It  wasn’t  good  though. 
When  Susan  grew  older  she  would  see  his  love  and  would 
punish  Jeff  in  return.  And  Jeff  would  resent  his  favoritism. 
She  would  think  he  was  unfair  and  push  aside  his  love  in 
annoyance.  He  was  unfair,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it. 

"I  know  I  should  be  in  bed,”  he  heard  Jeff  say,  "but  I 
can’t  sleep.” 

"Why  not?” 

"I  don’t  know  .  .  .  because  something’s  wrong.” 

"Really!”  he  joked,  "and  what  is  wrong?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  she  muttered  aloud  yet  to  herself.  "You 
know.  Oh,  no,  no,  no,”  she  said  nodding  her  head  up  and 
down,  "I’m  too  young.  I  won’t  understand.” 

"You’d  probably  understand,”  Curtis  said  seriously.  "But 
some  things  are  better  when  they’re  not  understood.  It’s 
easier  that  way.” 

"I’m  sick  of  easy  things.” 

"Come  on,”  Curtis  said  after  a  moment.  "It’s  time  you 
were  in  bed.”  He  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her 
to  the  bedroom.  Gently  he  laid  her  on  the  bed  and  pulled 
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the  covers  over  her.  "Don’t  worry,  Jeff,”  he  said.  "I’m  sick 
of  easy  things  too.” 

He  went  to  his  room.  The  rain  tapped  against  the  window 
and  ran  down  to  the  sill.  He  stared  at  the  streetlight  glar¬ 
ing  through  the  drops  and  streaks  of  rain  on  the  window  and 
tiredly  unknotted  his  tie.  You  can’t  escape  the  rain,  he 
thought,  and  wondered  why  his  mind  should  say  such  a  thing. 

By  morning,  the  rain  had  stopped.  As  Curtis  drove  into 
the  city,  the  confusion  of  yesterday  had  receded.  He  was 
annoyed  with  the  traffic,  the  constant  honking  of  car  horns 
and  the  sly  nudging  of  cars  to  the  right  side  of  the  road. 
But  when  he  reached  the  office  of  Anthony  Deyo,  annoy¬ 
ance  had  been  replaced  by  controlled  anger. 

Anthony  Deyo  was  a  short,  stubby  man  with  strands  of 
hair  neatly  combed  over  his  bald  head.  Curtis  had  known 
the  contractor  all  his  life,  for  Deyo  had  grown  up  with 
his  father  and  they  had  long  been  strong  friends.  They 
had  worked  hard  for  their  success;  they  deserved  its  rewards. 
Curtis  could  not  understand  why  Deyo  would  use  faulty 
materials  in  the  building,  but  he  did  not  want  to  understand 
and  pushed  it  from  his  mind.  He  thought  of  exposing 
Deyo  but  his  own  success  would  have  been  lost,  and  he 
said  nothing.  He  never  spoke  to  Deyo  about  it,  but  some¬ 
how,  each  knew  the  other’s  thoughts  and  the  tension  that 
stood  between  them  was  covered  by  a  false  wall  of  friendli¬ 
ness. 

"It’s  good  to  see  you  again  Curt,”  Deyo  said  as  Curtis 
walked  into  the  office.  They  shook  hands  in  a  business-like 
manner  and  he  sat  in  the  chair  in  front  of  Deyo’s  desk. 

"We  have  quite  a  bit  to  discuss  today,  Mr.  Deyo,”  he 
said  tightly. 

"Look,  Curt,  this  investigation’s  nothing,”  the  contractor 
said  with  a  shrug.  "What’s  there  to  investigate?” 

"Let’s  not  beat  around  the  bush,  Deyo.  You  know  and 
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I  know  that  low-grade  materials  were  used  in  that  building, 
and  before  long  everyone  will  know.” 

"There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that  building!”  Deyo  yelled. 
"It’s  as  strong  as  any  other.”  He  took  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
from  his  pocket  and  lit  one.  "We  got  what  we  wanted,”  he 
said  in  a  low,  gruff  tone.  "Sure,  I  used  inferior  materials; 
I  had  to.  I  had  a  price  to  meet.  I  would  have  been  ruined. 
I  needed  the  money,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  I  got  my  money, 
you  got  your  name.  Don’t  look  so  surprised,  Curt,”  he  said 
with  a  grin,  "I  always  knew  you  hated  working  for  your 
father.” 

Slowly  the  force  of  failure  was  drawn  into  view.  Deyo 
had  been  in  a  position  to  know  Matthew  Whitney’s  son; 
his  firm  friendship  with  the  father  had  enabled  him  to 
watch  Curtis,  to  realize  long  before  anyone  else  that  anger 
smoldered  within  the  son  of  a  well-known  and  trusted  man. 

Anthony  Deyo  was  fifteen  when  he  met  Matthew  Whit¬ 
ney.  They  went  to  school  together  and  were  drawn  into 
friendship  by  their  similarities,  by  the  quickness  of  mind, 
the  desire  to  work  and  to  earn  success.  They  had  studied 
hard  to  learn  all  they  could,  to  utilize  all  they  had  learned. 
They  saw  that  they  had  a  future,  when  they  were  young, 
and  they  had  used  their  talents  well  to  attain  it. 

Matthew  had  studied  architecture.  Through  the  years  he 
had  designed  and  planned  every  type  of  building,  and  when 
his  son  chose  the  same  profession,  he  had  felt  a  sense  of 
pride  and  achievement.  Curtis  was  a  good  student,  and 
Matthew  Whitney  had  reason  to  be  proud. 

But  Curtis  was  not  proud;  he  was  not  proud  that  he 
was  his  father’s  son.  Every  hour  he  worked  had  been  for  his 
father,  never  for  himself,  and  he  had  resented  it.  He  sought 
an  office  of  his  own,  he  sought  to  plan  schools  and  homes 
in  his  own  way.  The  time  was  not  right,  Matthew  Whitney 
had  said,  and  for  a  while,  Curtis  had  listened.  When  he  was 


offered  the  job  of  planning  St.  Luke’s,  however,  he  knew 
that  the  time  was  finally  right.  Here  was  a  chance  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself,  and  Curtis  vowed  that  nothing  would  endanger 
his  moment  for  recognition.  So  when  he  discovered  the 
faulty  materials,  he  would  not  speak;  he  could  not.  Deyo 
had  known  this.  He  had  used  his  knowledge  well. 

"You  had  influence  with  the  trustees  of  the  hospital,  I 
suppose,”  Curtis  said. 

"Sure,”  Deyo  nodded. 

"Then  it  was  easy  to  get  the  contract.” 

"Yes.” 

"How  did  you  know  I’d  do  it?” 

"Not  talk?  I  didn’t.  I  took  a  chance.  How  do  you  know 
anything?”  Deyo  said,  "You  don’t.  You  wait  for  the 
opportunities  and  grab  them  when  they  come  your  way. 
That’s  what  makes  success,  kid,  and  you  know  it.  Success 
is  getting  what  you  want.  We  got  what  we  wanted,  didn’t 
we?  I  met  my  price  and  got  the  money  I  needed.  You  got 
your  office  and  your  precious  name.” 

It  was  noon  when  Curtis  left  Deyo’s  office  and  a  soft  wispy 
rain  was  falling.  The  anger  of  the  morning  had  been  washed 
from  his  mind,  and  Curtis  could  only  feel  pity  for  the 
contractor  who  sulked  by  his  desk  with  thoughts  of  success. 
He  would  never  realize  that  his  success  had  been  lost  with 
deceit;  but  for  Curtis,  success  had  never  been  gained.  He 
thought  of  the  trial  that  would  eventually  result  from  the 
investigation,  and  he  imagined  moving  his  family  from 
Winston  and  starting  anew.  Perhaps  in  another  city  he 
could  give  them  some  measure  of  the  happiness  they  had 
once  known.  But  it  would  prove  nothing;  it  would  only 
increase  his  guilt.  It  would  only  bring  false  success  and  he 
had  had  that  for  too  long. 

He  did  not  return  to  his  office  after  leaving  Deyo  but 
drove  out  of  the  city  toward  Winston.  Liz  came  to  him 
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as  he  walked  into  their  home  and  Curtis  saw  that  she  was 
tired.  He  kissed  her  and  taking  her  arm,  he  led  her  into  the 
den.  She  sat  on  the  chair  by  his  desk  and  waited  for  him 
to  sit  before  her. 

"Your  father  was  here  this  morning,  Curt,”  she  said 
quietly. 

"Does  he  know?” 

"Yes.” 

"I  suppose  he’d  like  to  make  arrangements  of  some  sort.” 

"He  has  very  good  plans,”  she  answered  and  looked  away 
from  him.  He  felt  her  indifference  to  the  words  she  spoke. 
"He  feels  there’s  a  way  to  keep  your  name  out  of  it.” 

"Naturally,”  Curt  muttered. 

"He’s  offering  a  chance  to  save  your  name.” 

"I’ve  had  enough  of  chances,”  he  said  to  her.  "Will  he 
return  later  today?” 

"Yes,  tonight.  He  wants  to  tell  you  the  details.” 

"Then  when  he  comes,  Liz,”  he  said  sternly,  "We’ll  tell 
him  'no.’  ” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  he  saw  that  she  was 
beginning  to  smile.  He  reached  out  and  took  her  hand.  "I 
guess  it’s  time  to  say  'no.’  ” 
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Touche 

A  thing  can  not  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 
Thundering  echo,  icicle  sharp 

re 

SOUNDS, 

Slithers  in  the  mind 
but  wait — 

This  frisky  concept 

oho — those  capers 

Adumbrations  of  comprehension  fade, 
but  how? 

How  can  this  be? 

Why  can  it  not  be? 

Same  time,  perhaps,  let’s  see — 

Question  No.  7 — 

A  thing  can  not  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

Patricia  A.  Curran ,  ’62 


GEMINI 

Margaret  Gudejko,  ’63 

iVtlKE  HAMILTON  whistled  while  he  shaved. 
His  new  Schick  drowned  out  the  tune  and  his  animation 
made  shaving  tougher  but  he  was  happy  and  he  wanted  the 
world  to  know — at  least  he  wanted  Fred  to  know.  Tonight 
was  the  night  Mike  would  ask  Sue  to  marry  him.  Mike  was 
a  lucky  guy.  Lucky  all  the  way  through.  Of  course  there 
had  been  some  rocks,  but  he  was  managing  to  pull  through. 
That  first  day  on  campus  had  been  the  roughest.  He  had 
stood  there  in  the  middle  of  Princeton,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  ivy-covered  buildings,  and  he  had  felt  "hick”  from  his 
recently  cropped  sandy  hair  to  his  giant  brown  simulated- 
leather  luggage.  It  had  been  a  frightening  experience  and 
if  he  had  had  fifty-six  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  he 
would  have  headed  on  the  next  train  back  to  Glendale.  Glen¬ 
dale  wasn’t  a  small  town,  but  Mike’s  was  a  small  world.  He 
had  big  dreams  and  ambitions  but  his  actual  world  was 
bounded  by  Glendale  High,  Sam’s  Drug  Store,  the  Saturday 
night  dance  and  Glendale’s  library.  He  would  have  gladly 
stepped  back  into  it  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Fred.  An  oak  tree 
had  mysteriously  risen  up  in  front  of  Mike  as  he  wandered 
around  lost  in  his  reverie.  He  had  been  thinking  of  Tony  and 
Bob  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  back  home  and  the  City  College 
where  they  had  all  decided  to  go.  The  suddenness  of  the  tree 
had  stunned  him  but  not  as  much  as  the  fellow  who  had 
emerged  on  the  path  with  equal  suddenness. 

"I  say,  my  dear  fellow,  are  you  lost?”  the  boy  had  said 
with  a  patronizing  air.  Mike  had  looked  at  him  for  a  while 
and  had  decided  that  here  was  someone  who  belonged  in  the 
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setting.  His  dark  crew  cut,  the  tweedy  sweater  and  slacks — 
everything  about  him  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  trees  and  the 
ivy.  Mike  had  grinned  and  answered. 

"Lost?  Why  no.  I  was  following  this  squirrel  who  had 
promised  to  lead  me  to  Hasley  Hall  but  he  went  and  scurried 
up  this  oak,  leaving  me  stranded.” 

"Are  you  the  nut  the  squirrel  was  after  or  are  you  just 
nervous?” 

"A  little  of  both  I  suppose.”  Mike  had  felt  pretty  silly 
about  that  last  remark  so  he  had  tried  to  muster  up  a  little 
dignity.  "My  name’s  Mike  Hamilton  and  .  .  .” 

"You’re  Mike  Hamilton!  Well,  shake  hands  roommate. 
We  are  stuck  with  each  other  for  the  duration.  That  is  if 
either  of  us  endures.”  Fred  had  grabbed  one  of  Mike’s  bags 
and  started  off  down  the  path.  He  had  swung  in  and  out 
around  the  curves,  giving  Mike  a  guided  tour  of  the  campus. 
That  was  how  Mike  met  Frederick  P.  Southley  a  little  over 
two  years  ago.  He  had  never  found  out  what  the  P.  stood  for 
but  he  had  found  out  that  Fred’s  father  was  a  Princeton  man, 
his  uncles  were  Princeton  men  and  that  his  older  brother  had 
already  graduated  from  Princeton.  Fred  knew  his  way 
around  the  campus  and  he  had  coached  Mike  on  how  to  act, 
how  to  attract  the  right  people.  Mike  had  never  figured  out 
why  Fred  had  taken  to  him.  Maybe  he  had  just  felt  sorry  for 
him  and  the  habit  he  had  of  meeting  every  situation  with  the 
same  boyish,  unvarnished  honesty  or  maybe  Fred  just  couldn’t 
stand  having  a  clod  for  a  roommate.  That  first  party  Fred 
had  brought  him  to  was  still  a  frightening  memory.  The 
clutter  alone  had  been  enough  to  throw  Mike  off  guard.  He 
was  used  to  drinking  parties  back  home — the  guys  used  to 
have  them,  but  not  on  such  a  grand  scale.  Fred  had  handed 
him  a  glass  of  scotch  and  started  introducing  him  around. 

"Mike,”  he  had  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  Tom  Healy — 
he’s  got  lots  of  Princeton  blood,  too.” 
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"Hi,  Mike,  how  does  the  place  suit  you?  Gotten  used  to 
the  drag  yet?” 

Mike  had  swirled  the  ice  around  a  little,  staring  at  the 
cubes.  He  had  always  wondered  why  they  had  holes  in  them 
and  tried  to  picture  the  ice  cube  trays  they  were  made  in. 
He  had  especially  taken  his  time  replying  because  Fred  had 
told  him  to  try  not  to  seem  too  eager  and  green. 

"Well,”  he  had  finally  decided  to  answer,  "actually  I  find 
the  whole  place  frightening.”  He  said  it  slowly  trying  to 
simulate  Fred’s  sophisticated  tones.  "Swamps  of  work,  more 
people  than  I  can  count  and  the  professors  are  so  removed.” 

Tom  looked  at  Fred  as  if  to  say,  "This  is  a  friend  of 
yours?” 

Fred  smiled  quickly,  "Oh,  you’ll  get  used  to  Mike — real 
dry  sense  of  humor.” 

"Oh,  a  kidder.  Well,  good  to  have  you  aboard.  Looks  like 
we’ll  need  someone  to  keep  this  place  alive.” 

Fred  had  moved  Mike  hurriedly  along  and  had  managed 
not  to  let  him  say  more  than  "Hello,”  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
When  they  had  gotten  back  to  their  room  that  night  Fred 
had  delivered  an  eloquent  lecture  on  the  coarseness  of  shoot¬ 
ing  off  one’s  mouth.  It  wasn’t  that  Mike  said  a  lot,  it  was 
just  the  things  he  had  managed  to  say — all  the  wrong  ones. 

"Mike,”  Fred  had  said,  "don’t  be  so  interested  in  telling 
people  how  you  feel.  I  mean,  dear  •  boy,  who  really  cares 
about  anyone  else — and  all  they  have  to  do  is  latch  on  to 
your  weak  points  and  you  have  had  it.” 

At  the  time  Mike  had  thought  it  was  a  funny  thing  for 
Fred  to  say,  but  then  he  never  knew  what  Fred  was  about. 
Anyway,  right  now  he  wanted  Fred  to  know  how  happy  he 
felt. 

Mike  was  just  replacing  his  Schick  in  the  drawer  beside  his 
old  Gillette  that  he  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  throw  out, 
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when  Fred  emerged  from  the  shower  wrapped  in  a  towel 
that  said  Smith  College  on  it.  It  was  one  of  his  souvenirs. 

"You  going  out  with  Sue  again  tonight,  Mike?” 

"Yup.”  Mike  grinned  an  Fve-got-a-secret.  "You’re  drip¬ 
ping  on  the  rug,  Fred.” 

Fred  shuffled  out  of  the  puddle.  "It’s  a  shame  you’re  tied 
up  with  her,  dear  lad.  There’s  going  to  be  a  swinging  party 
over  at  Tom’s.”  He  hummed  a  little  and  twisted  with  the 
towel.  "Some  real  nice  girls,  too.” 

"Oh,  I’m  quite  satisfied,  dear  lad.”  Mike  mimicked  Fred’s 
patronizing  air.  "Which  tie  do  you  think  I  should  wear  with 
this  suit?”  Mike’s  voice  came  muffled  now  from  the  closet. 

"One  of  your  own,  preferably.  — Really  now,”  he  raised 
his  voice.  "Don’t  you  think  you’re  seeing  too  much  of  her?” 

"What?”  Mike  pretended  he  didn’t  hear  him  and  emerged 
from  the  closet  with  three  ties.  "Which  one?” 

"The  green  one.  Now,  Mike,  about  Sue  .  .  .” 

"Can’t.” 

"Can’t  what?” 

"Wear  the  green  one.  It  has  gravy  on  it.  I’m  going  to 
wear  this  one.”  He  held  up  the  dark  blue  one  with  the  funny 
embroidered  swizzle. 

"Then  why  did  you  ask  me?” 

"To  get  your  mind  off  the  lectures.  Fred,  I’m  grateful  for 
your  advice  but  where  Sue  is  concerned  I’m  a  big  boy  now.” 

"My  good  fellow.  You’ve  been  dating  her  for  four,  almost 
five  months  now.”  Fred  was  still  wrapped  in  the  towel  but 
intent  upon  examining  his  face  in  the  mirror.  "I  mean  the 
relationship  is  just  limiting — think  of  your  potential — looks, 
brains.  I  could  use  some  competition  around  here  and  you’re 
the  only  one  who  could  give  it,  that  is  if  you  would  smarten 
up,  my  boy.  True  your  monetary  worth  is  lacking  but  .  .  .” 

"Fred,  will  you  get  off  the  soap  box.” 
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"Oh,  all  right — but  seriously,  you’ve  been  wasting  an  awful 
lot  of  time  with  that  chick.” 

"Who’s  wasting  time?”  Mike  grinned — he  knew  Fred 
would  take  it  wrong,  but  he  grinned  anyway. 

"You  mean  you’ve  got  something  going  with  her?  You  of 
all  people — innocent,  naive  Mike  Hamilton,”  he  collapsed 
on  the  bed  in  mock  horror. 

Mike  felt  guilty.  "Fred,  what  I  mean  is  I  love  Sue,  she 
loves  me  and  tonight .  . 

Now  Fred  grinned.  "You  have  absolutely  no  need  to  justify 
your  actions  to  me,  my  boy.  Save  that  love  baloney  for  the 
chick.  I’m  surprised,  but  I’m  proud.  My  influence  hasn’t 
been  for  naught.”  He  patted  Mike  on  the  shoulder.  "Just  be 
careful,  dear  boy,  you  have  a  brilliant  career  ahead  of  you.” 
He  grinned  again  and  sauntered  back,  still  wrapped  in  the 
towel,  to  the  bathroom.  He  was  probably  going  to  take  an¬ 
other  shower.  Sometimes  he  got  carried  away  with  something 
and  forgot  he  had  already  taken  one.  Mike  didn’t  want  to 
leave  Fred  with  that  impression,  but  it  was  getting  late  and 
he  was  anxious  to  pick  up  Sue.  Anyway,  Fred  would  under¬ 
stand  when  Mike  came  home  and  announced  the  engagement. 

"I’m  leaving,  Fred,”  he  called,  "I’ll  probably  be  here  when 
you  get  back.  Sue  has  a  twelve  o’clock  tonight.” 

It  was  only  a  short  drive  to  Sue’s  dorm.  Mike  usually 
walked  and  he  would  have  tonight  but  it  was  too  cold.  It 
was  icy,  but  the  stars  were  out  and  the  moon  was  a  real 
yellow.  Mike  laughed  and  thought  it  would  have  reminded 
Fred  of  vodka  and  orange  juice,  but  it  seemed  to  him  more 
the  color  of  Easter  and  he  took  it  for  a  good  sign.  Then  he 
laughed  at  himself.  Even  if  it  were  thundering  hail  he  knew 
he’d  take  it  for  a  good  sign  tonight.  Mike  left  the  car,  motor 
running  and  all,  right  in  the  main  driveway  to  the  dorm. 
That  way  he  wouldn’t  have  any  trouble  starting  it,  and  be¬ 
sides  Sue  was  always  ready  on  time.  She  was  waiting  in  the 
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reception  room  when  Mike  dashed  in.  He  stopped  when  he 
saw  her  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  some  of  her  friends.  She 
stood  out  in  the  room.  Her  blond  hair  sparkled  even  in  the 
dim  light.  The  studied,  graceful  way  she  used  her  hands  had 
always  fascinated  Mike.  He  watched  them  now — her  long 
slim  fingers,  her  tapered  pink  fingernails.  Sue  looked  up  and 
saw  him.  She  hastily  grabbed  her  coat  but  there  was  nothing 
clumsy  about  her  action.  Rushing  up  to  Mike  she  grabbed 
his  arm,  warmly  and  possessively  and  turned  again  to  smile 
at  the  girls  as  she  and  Mike  hurried  to  the  car. 

"Well,  darling,  where  are  we  heading  tonight  ?”  Her  voice 
was  breathy  as  she  rushed  to  match  his  stride. 

"Oh,  I  thought  we’d  just  go  back  to  my  place  and  have  a 
few  drinks.  We  could  put  some  records  on  and  dance.”  He 
held  the  door  open  so  she  could  slide  in.  "Fred’s  gone  out 
tonight,”  he  added. 

"I  could  use  a  quiet  night  for  a  change.  This  place  is  such 
a  mad  house — a  real  rat  race.”  She  slid  over  closer  to  him, 
leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  "Your  coat  is  scratchy — it 
feels  as  if  I’m  leaning  on  straw,”  she  pouted.  "Why  don’t 
you  get  a  cashmere — they’re  so  much  more  ...”  Sue  hesitated 
searching  for  the  right  word. 

"So  much  more  expensive,”  Mike  found  it  for  her. 

"Oh,  Mike,  you’re  always  saying  I’m  thinking  of  money. 
It’s  just  that  you  do  wear  clothes  so  well  that  it  seems  a  shame 
you  don’t  have  the  best.  That’s  all.”  They  didn’t  say  much 
else  for  a  while.  Sue  was  making  some  comments  about  the 
"beastly  weather”  but  Mike  was  just  thinking  how  beautiful 
she  was.  Mike’s  place  was  dark,  but  Fred  had  picked  up  after 
himself  before  he  left.  That  was  unusual.  Sue  flung  her  coat 
on  a  chair  and  leaned  back  on  the  couch  while  Mike  switched 
a  small  light  and  the  record  player  on  at  the  same  time. 

"Mmmm — Sinatra,”  Sue  fluffed  up  a  pillow  and  leaned 
back.  "Be  a  doll  and  fix  me  a  seven  and  seven,  Mike.  I  simply 
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have  to  warm  up.”  She  just  sat  there  humming  along  with 
the  record.  Mike  thought  it  was  really  a  beautiful  sight.  Her 
gold  hair  blending  with  the  gold  sofa,  the  green  wool  sheath 
that  played  up  the  green  in  her  eyes.  He  just  stood  and 
stared.  But  it  wasn’t  only  the  way  she  looked.  It  was  the 
way  Mike  felt  when  she  was  around  or  even  only  when  he 
was  thinking  about  her.  As  if  she  were  part  of  him — he  felt 
so  comfortable.  She  was  always  interested  in  him  and  she 
was  so  warmly  responsive  especially  when  Mike  told  her  he 
loved  her. 

"Darling,  my  drink,”  she  reminded  him  playfully.  "I’m 
absolutely  frozen.”  She  sat  surveying  her  nails  while  Mike 
went  into  the  kitchen.  "You  know,  Mike,”  she  called,  "you 
know  that  beast  of  a  prof  I  have  for  contemporary  lit?  Well 
he  had  on  the  most  wretched  red  tie,  one  of  those  old  fash¬ 
ioned  wide  ones — and  as  if  that  weren’t  bad  enough,  he  had 
green  socks  on.  Can  you  imagine  .  .  .  oh,”  she  lowered  her 
voice  as  Mike  sat  down  next  to  her,  but  continued.  "Can  you 
imagine?  He’s  a  real  kook!” 

"Well,”  Mike  handed  her  the  seven  and  seven,  "he’s  old 
and  absent-minded  but  you’ve  got  to  admit  he’s  got  a  lot  on 
the  ball.  Besides  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  your  English 
professor.” 

Sue  smiled  shyly,  cuddling  up  to  him.  "And  what  do  you 
want  to  talk  about?” 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  next  week  end.” 

"Oh,  yes,  next  week  end.  What  color  dress  do  you  think 
I  should  get?  I’ll  have  to  get  it  soon  because  there’s  so  much 
to  do.  I  have  to  get  my  hair  done  and  .  .  .”  Mike  listened 
patiently.  He  wasn’t  really  listening  to  what  she  was  saying, 
it  was  her  voice — he  liked  to  hear  her  talk.  Then  it  dawned 
on  him  what  she  was  saying. 

"Wait  a  minute.  What  are  you  talking  about?” 

She  sat  up  puzzled.  "The  big  dance,  what  else?  Why  some 
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of  my  friends  haven’t  seen  you  yet  and  I  can’t  wait  to  see 
their  faces.” 

Mike  stood  up.  He  hadn’t  thought  about  the  dance.  He 
wouldn’t  have  cared  even  if  he  had.  Neither  would  Sue  when 
he  told  her  what  he  had  in  mind. 

"Sue — you  wouldn’t  mind  if  we  didn’t  go  to  the  dance — 
I  had  something  else  in  mind.” 

"What  could  be  more  important  than  the  dance?” 

Mike  grinned.  What  could  be  less  important  than  the 
dance?  He  was  bursting  to  ask  her. 

"Well,”  he  decided  to  be  nonchalant  and  watch  her  re¬ 
action.  He  could  imagine  the  way  her  eyes  would  light  up. 
She  had  told  him  so  many  times  how  much  she  loved  him. 
"I  thought  we  might  drive  up  to  Glendale.  Meet  my  folks.” 

Sue  looked  puzzled.  Mike  had  expected  a  different  re¬ 
action.  Maybe  she  didn’t  understand  what  he  meant.  He 
thought  he  better  explain  and  get  her  out  of  her  stupor. 

"Mom  and  Dad  would  like  to  meet  you.  I’ve  told  them  so 
much  about  you — about  the  girl  I  want  to  marry.” 

Sue  didn’t  say  anything.  She  just  sat  there  looking  puzzled 
for  the  longest  time.  Mike  thought  she  would  never  say  any¬ 
thing.  The  record  had  stopped  and  the  silence  was  gruesome. 
Mike  just  couldn’t  understand.  Then  she  smiled.  Getting  up 
she  smoothed  out  her  dress  and  came  over  to  him.  She  looked 
up,  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck.  Mike  grinned  down 
at  her.  Then  she  brightened. 

"Mike,  darling,  for  a  minute  there  I  thought  you  were 
serious.  Marry — you’re  such  a  tease — pretending  you  weren’t 
taking  me  to  the  dance.  But  where  did  you  ever  dream  up 
that  one?”  She  kissed  him,  but  he  was  too  confused  to  kiss 
her  back. 

"Come  on,”  she  said,  "put  on  another  record  and  we’ll 
dance.  You  still  didn’t  say  what  kind  of  a  dress  you’d  like 
me  to  wear.” 
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Mike  put  on  another  Sinatra  record  absent-mindedly.  Sue 
couldn’t  have  understood  him. 

"Sue,  don’t  you  love  me?” 

She  smiled.  "Of  course  I  do,  darling — I  love  you,”  she  put 
her  arms  around  him  again.  "I  love  you,  I  love  Sinatra,  I  love 
dancing  and  Friday  night  will  be  the  best  dance  yet.  We  do 
make  a  stunning  couple  you  know,  darling.” 

Now  it  was  Mike’s  turn  not  to  say  anything.  He  mixed 
her  another  drink  and  they  danced  for  a  while.  Sue  clung  to 
him  possessively  and  she  was  warm.  He  couldn’t  understand. 
She  hadn’t  meant  it  when  she  said  she  loved  him,  but  she 
wasn’t  trying  to  deceive  him  either — anyway  he  felt  she 
wasn’t.  It  was  just  the  thing  to  say  in  a  situation  like  theirs 
and  she  hadn’t  expected  him  to  take  her  seriously  anymore 
than  she  had  taken  him  seriously  just  now.  She  liked  him 
but  now  Mike  felt  she  might  like  him  even  better  if  he  had 
a  cashmere  coat. 

"Good  heavens!  It’s  after  eleven,”  Sue  exclaimed  sud¬ 
denly.  "I’ve  only  got  a  twelve  tonight — we’ll  have  to  fly.” 

Mike  helped  her  on  with  her  coat.  He  left  the  light  on 
and  they  hurried  down  to  the  car.  The  ride  to  Sue’s  dorm 
seemed  even  shorter  than  it  had  before.  It  was  still  cold  out 
and  the  moon  was  still  a  vivid  yellow.  She  was  still  talking 
about  the  dance  and  the  car  still  jounced  but  the  world 
seemed  completely  different  to  Mike.  As  if  someone  had 
turned  on  a  big  electric  light  that  shone  through  everyone 
and  showed  them  to  be  selfish  and  shallow. 

"You’ll  call  me  tomorrow  to  make  plans  for  Friday,  won’t 
you  Mike?” 

"Sure  Sue,  I’ll  call  you  tomorrow.” 

She  kissed  him  and  dashed  into  the  house. 

Fred  was  home  when  Mike  got  back.  He  was  sprawled  on 
the  sofa  finishing  a  drink  Sue  had  left. 

"What’s  the  matter,  my  boy? — problems?” 
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Mike  decided  to  grin.  Why  tell  Fred?  That  electric  light 
was  shining  through  him,  too.  Mike  understood  Fred  now. 
Fred  thought  he  knew  Mike  pretty  well  but  he  wouldn’t 
anymore. 

"No  problems,  Fred — I  just  decided  that  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  right.” 

"Of  course  I  am,  but  what  am  I  right  about  now?” 

"You  said  I  was  on  too  steady  a  diet  of  Sue — and  you  were 
right.  It’s  boring.  I’m  stuck  taking  her  to  the  dance  next 
Friday,  but  see  what  you  can  do  for  me  for  Saturday  night — 
I  think  Fd  like  to  try  something  brunette  this  time.” 

Fred  laughed.  "Fll  do  my  best,  Casanova.”  He  headed  into 
the  bedroom.  "You’re  learning,  my  boy.” 

Mike  sat  on  the  sofa  for  a  while,  straightening  the  pillows. 
He  remembered  what  Fred  had  said  about  no  one  caring 
about  how  anyone  really  felt.  He  decided  he  didn’t  partic¬ 
ularly  care  about  anyone  else  either.  He  had  been  kidding 
himself  all  this  time,  but  now  he  was  realistic.  Fred  didn’t 
realize  how  much  he  was  learning. 
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Narcissus 

I  was  not  too  old  when  I  met  her, 

What  the  shadows  of  the  moon  had  hinted  at 
Became  harsh  substance  in  the  white  sunlight. 

One  hot  sweat  moment  of  new  reality 
I  pounded  her  being  into  nothingness. 

No  soul  knew — might  ever  know 

No  one  saw — would  ever  see 

And  yet  I  hope  the  murder  may  be  discovered, 

For  it  carries  with  it  no  burden  of  guilt  or  sin, 

But  only  promise  in  the  rebirth  of  the  self. 

The  sun  may  not  be  as  bright  tomorrow, 

And  I  shall  not  wonder  at  the  shadows  of  the  moon. 
Yesterday’s  being  is  buried  now, 

For  I  was  yet  young  enough 
When  I  went  to  meet  her. 

Susan  Fleming,  ’63 
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Perspective 

Joyce  Hallisey,  ’ 63 

Elsa  rolled  over  and  looked  up.  The  pipes 
in  the  upstairs  bathroom  rumbled  again  and  a  fine  stream  of 
water  began  to  ooze  through  the  ceiling  above  her  bed. 
Arnie  was  up.  That  was  encouraging.  It  had  been  a  shock 
last  night,  his  coming  home  in  the  middle  of  the  semester 
like  that,  just  after  she  had  finished  locating  him  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  everyone  on  the  block — and  all  that  dirty  laundry 
he  had  brought  back. 

Well,  today  she’d  just  have  to  start  all  over  again,  smooth¬ 
ing  things  over  to  whoever  came  into  the  store.  Yes,  Mrs. 
Kline,  well,  you  know,  some  of  us  can’t  take  the  confine¬ 
ment,  the  tension.  And  the  food  was  terrible.  She’d  think 
of  something.  It  was  good  to  have  him  home. 

Sol  sighed  gently,  lying  at  her  side,  his  head  resting  in 
the  hollow  of  his  arm.  Elsa  absent-mindedly  tucked  the  af- 
ghan  in  around  him  as  she  got  out  of  bed.  A  truck  rattled 
by  outside.  It  was  good  to  be  on  the  first  floor  regardless 
of  the  noise.  A  few  steps  in  either  direction  would  bring 
her  into  the  shop  to  answer  a  customer  or  to  the  kitchen 
stove  to  mind  a  pot  roast. 

Elsa  took  an  apron  from  the  rack  in  the  kitchen.  Wrap¬ 
ping  it  methodically  around  the  bulk  of  her  bathrobe,  she 
began  to  hum  tunelessly  but  with  determination. 

Arnold  was  down  already,  sitting  at  the  table,  drinking 
orange  juice  in  large,  desperate  gulps.  From  behind,  with 
his  back  curved  over  the  table  like  that,  he  reminded  her  of 
Sol.  Only  Sol  always  looked  strained  somehow.  Arnie  never 
worried  about  anything.  She  touched  the  back  of  his  chair. 
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Arnie  winced  and  then  brightened  momentarily,  "What  a 
night!  Guys  really  had  a  party!”  That  was  the  best  he 
could  do  for  now.  Then,  in  a  flash  of  intuition  he  added, 
gesturing  solemnly  with  his  glass,  "Moose  on  my  tongue.” 

Elsa  smiled  faintly.  That  was  nice.  College  humor. 

"It’s  too  bad  you  had  to  go  out  like  that  your  first  night 
home,  Arnie.” 

"Yeh,”  Arnie  sounded  convinced. 

"Looking  for  work  today,  Arnie?” 

"Uh,  yeh,  sure.  I  guess  so.  I  really  haven’t  had  a  chance 
to  give  it  much  thought  yet.” 

"Your  father  thought  you  might  like  to  work  in  the  store 
for  a  few  days  until  you  got  settled.” 

Arnie  pushed  back  his  chair  abruptly.  "I  think  Til  go 
out  for  a  while,  Ma.  IT1  probably  be  downtown  all  day.” 

"Morning.  Arnie.”  Sol  entered  the  kitchen,  making 
vague  attempts  to  attach  his  glasses. 

There  was  no  change  in  his  voice.  But  then,  that  was  Sol. 
He  would  have  greeted  a  horse  munching  oats  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  with  the  same  polite  indifference.  Elsa  shrugged. 
Nothing  ever  changed  with  him,  better  or  worse. 

Arnie  mumbled  a  good  morning  and  slammed  the  front 
door  behind  him.  Elsa  watched  him  from  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow  for  a  few  moments,  moving  easily,  almost  carelessly, 
until  he  reached  the  corner.  Then  she  turned  around. 

Sol  was  patting  his  vest  pockets  methodically  one  after 
the  other,  forgetting  that  he  had  finished  the  last  of  his 
cigars  last  night.  He  coughed  thinking  of  the  smoke. 

Elsa  leveled  her  eyes.  "Did  you  take  anything  for  that?” 

"Not  yet.” 

The  shop  bell  tinkled  and  Sol  rose  obediently  to  answer  it, 
but  Elsa  was  too  fast  for  him.  She  returned  in  a  few  moments, 
re-arranged  his  silverware,  and  put  the  saucer  back  under 
his  cup. 
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"That  was  the  bread  salesman.  They’re  going  up  again. 
Penny  and  a  half  a  loaf.  Sol?  That  means — ” 

She  paused,  not  quite  sure  just  what  it  did  mean.  This 
was  one  of  the  areas  in  which  she  hadn’t  quite  plumbed  the 
depths  of  Sol’s  knowledge. 

Sol  wiped  the  corner  of  his  mouth  on  his  napkin  and  leaned 
back.  "So?  Pay  him.” 

She  got  up.  No.  There  was  something  else  she  meant  to 
tell  him.  She  brightened. 

"Sol?  I  think  Arnie’s  looking  for  a  job  today.” 

"Oh?  What  kind  of  job?  The  way  he  left  the  house?” 
Sol  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stepped  down  into  the  shop. 

An  hour  later  Elsa  was  propped  up  on  a  stool  ringing  up 
groceries. 

"That’ll  be  two  seventy-five,  Mrs.  Kline.” 

"All  right.  There’s  five.  Didn’t  I  see  Arnie  come  home 
last  night,  Mrs.  Berman?” 

"That’s  right.” 

"Oh.  Well,  my  Susan  is  certainly  glad  he’s  back.  Will  he 
be  here  long — I  mean — ” 

"Yes,  he’s  home  to  stay.”  Elsa  beamed  with  finality. 

Mrs.  Kline  tried  again.  "Where’s  Sol?” 

"In  the  stockroom.” 

"Always  working.  You’re  a  lucky  woman,  Elsa.  When 
I  think  of  my  David  stuck  in  front  of  that  television  set  ten 
hours  a  day.  .  .  Well,  I’ve  got  to  run.  It’s  time  for  his  mid¬ 
morning  snack.” 

Elsa  followed  her  to  the  door  and  closed  it  thankfully  on 
her.  She’s  be  back  tomorrow,  rested,  and  with  more  pointed 
questions.  But  Elsa  would  be  ready  for  her. 

There  was  a  faint  stumbling  noise  in  the  back  room.  Elsa 
turned.  That  man!  What  had  he  done  now? 

Sol  emerged  from  the  stockroom  carrying  a  dirty  laundry 
bag. 
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"Do  you  know  where  he  left  this?”  Sol  adjusted  his  glasses 
wearily. 

"Sol,  reach  me  a  can  of  tomatoes,  will  you?  I  think  we’ll 
have  stuffed  peppers  tonight  with  the  roast.  It’ll  be  Arnie’s 
first  real  meal  since  he  got  back.” 

"Stuffed  peppers  are  bad  for  my  ulcer.” 

"Since  when  do  you  think  of  your  ulcer?  Who  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  cigar  this  morning,  and  before  breakfast?” 

"All  right,  all  right.  You  want  stuffed  peppers,  we’ll  have 
stuffed  peppers — and  ulcers,”  he  added  as  a  parting  thrust. 

What  had  gotten  into  him  anyway?  Was  he  deliberately 
trying  to  spoil  the  day  for  her? 

At  three  Elsa  put  the  roast  in  the  oven  so  that  it  would  be 
just  right  when  they  sat  down  at  six.  Then,  hearing  voices 
in  the  shop,  she  hurried  back.  Sol  could  never  handle  more 
than  one  customer  at  a  time. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Berman.”  A  large  moon-faced  girl  with  a 
long  sweep  of  dark  hair  had  propped  herself  up  against  the 
cash  register. 

"Oh,  hello,  Susan.  Arnie’s  home.”  She  wondered  why  she 
even  bothered  to  offer  the  information.  Arnie  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  her. 

"I  know,  Mrs.  Berman.” 

"Of  course.  Your  mother  said  you  knew.” 

"I  mean,  I  saw  him,”  she  added  smugly,  "just  a  while  ago 
down  on  the  corner  with  a  bunch  of  the  guys.” 

Sol  looked  up  from  the  meat  he  was  weighing  but  said 
nothing. 

Elsa  smiled  uneasily.  Nothing  had  changed  and  yet  she 
could  sense  something  slipping.  She  never  did  like  Susan. 

"What  can  I  get  for  you,  dear?” 

"Just  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Those.  Thanks,  Mrs.  Berman,” 
and  with  a  sweep  of  hair  she  was  gone. 

Sol  had  finished  taking  care  of  his  customer,  too.  The 
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store  was  empty.  Elsa  started  talking  excitedly  and  without 
conviction. 

"Sol,  do  you  think  you  could  open  up  that  new  shipment 
of  ice  cream  that  came  in  the  other  day?  There’s  a  new 
flavor  I  saw  advertised  on  television,  butternut  twirl,  I  think. 
It  would  be  nice  for  dessert.” 

"All  right,  if  you  think  our  boy  will  find  the  time  to  make 
it  home  for  supper.” 

There.  He  had  done  it  again.  But  Elsa  chose  to  ignore 
the  remark. 

At  six  she  had  the  table  set  and  was  keeping  things  warm 
in  covered  pans  on  top  of  the  stove.  Sol  came  into  the  kitchen, 
yawned,  and  tossed  the  shop  kep  onto  the  table.  Elsa  retrieved 
it  and  placed  it  in  a  bowl  on  top  of  the  refrigerator. 

"Supper  ready?”  Sol  rubbed  his  stomach  thoughtfully. 

"Yes — well,  no.  We  have  to  wait  for  Arnie.  Go  turn  on 
the  television  for  a  while.” 

Elsa  alternately  raised  and  lowered  the  burners  under 
everything  until  Sol’s  head  appeared  in  the  doorway  half  an 
hour  later. 

"Now?” 

"No.” 

She  was  getting  irritated  now.  All  Sol  ever  thought  of  was 
eating.  It  made  no  difference  how  long  it  took  to  get  things 
ready.  She  had  been  working  all  day  too. 

Half  an  hour  later  Sol  stood  in  the  kitchen — his  jaw 
set.  "I’m  eating.” 

Elsa  reluctantly  dished  out  the  stuffed  peppers.  Sol  ate 
self-consciously.  Finally  he  gestured  with  his  fork,  "Good. 
Sit  down  and  have  some.” 

"I’m  not  hungry.  We  really  should  wait,  you  know.” 

"Sit  down,  Elsa.  Don’t  waste  good  food.” 

The  hint  of  waste  did  it.  Elsa  automatically  pulled  up 
a  chair  and  began  eating  in  small  martyr-like  mouthfuls. 
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"Just  stuffed  peppers?” 

"Oh,  the  roast!  I  knew  I  forgot  something.  Honestly, 
with  you  popping  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  every  five  min¬ 
utes,  it’s  a  wonder  there’s  any  food  on  the  table.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Elsa  was  watching  the  butternut  twirl 
ice  cream  dissolve  into  a  beige  puddle  on  her  plate. 

"Sol,  you  don’t  suppose  anything’s  happened?” 

"To  Arnie?  Don’t  be  silly.” 

Sol  reached  for  a  cigar,  looked  at  Elsa  and  changed  his 
mind. 

"There’s  one  of  those  private  investigator  shows  on  televi¬ 
sion  now.  Leave  the  dishes  for  a  while.  Come  on,  watch  it.” 

"Oh,  sure,  that’s  easy  for  you  to  say.”  Elsa’s  face  flushed 
with  indigantion.  "Who’ll  do  them?  Go  on,  watch  it  if 
you  want.  I’ve  got  to  clean  up  here.” 

Sol  changed  his  mind  about  the  cigar  and  retreated  into  the 
den  with  a  heavy  stream  of  blue  smoke  trailing  after  him. 

Elsa  stacked  the  dishes  slowly.  She  surveyed  the  remains 
in  the  pans  on  top  of  the  stove  but  decided  against  washing 
them  out  just  yet.  If  Arnie  came  in  late,  he  might  be  hungry. 

A  while  later  Elsa  heard  a  motor  die  out  as  a  car  pulled 
up  outside.  She  lifted  the  shade  with  a  soap-drenched  hand 
and  looked  out.  No,  it  was  for  someone  in  the  apartment 
across  the  street.  She  recognized  the  car  though.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Morris  family.  Mrs.  Morris’  boys  were  always 
out  to  all  hours. 

She  turned  around  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  sink.  If 
Arnie  had  been  delayed  he  would  have  called.  Maybe  he  had 
forgotten  to  take  money  with  him  this  morning?  No,  that 
was  silly.  He  had  probably  just  met  some  of  his  friends  and 
was  talking  over  old  times.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  He  had 
forgotten  the  time. 

Satisfied  with  the  solution  she  had  suggested  to  herself, 
Elsa  decided  that  she  was  very  tired.  She’d  go  to  bed  and 
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when  she  woke  up  Arnie  would  be  home.  She  leaned  into 
the  den  for  a  moment  on  her  way  to  the  bedroom. 

"Will  you  turn  that  thing  down,  Sol?  How  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  get  any  sleep  with  all  that  racket?” 

Sol’s  answer  was  a  politely  muffled  exchange  of  gunfire. 

The  room  was  beginning  to  grow  light  when  Elsa  awoke. 
Her  hand  reached  out  automatically  but  Sol  wasn’t  there. 

"Sol?” 

He  was  hunched  over  the  bed,  and  Elsa  knew  that  he 
didn’t  have  any  slippers  on. 

"What’s  the  matter,  Sol?” 

"Nothing.  I  just  heard  a  car  outside.  I  think  it’s  Arnie.” 

"Is  that  all?  For  God’s  sake,  get  back  into  bed  before  you 
catch  your  death  of  cold.  Sol?” 

Sol  was  up  now  and  moving  toward  the  door.  He  turned. 

"Stay  in  bed,  Elsa.  I’ll  handle  this.” 

Elsa  lay  back.  Why  didn’t  he  go  back  to  bed?  What  was 
the  point  of  all  this? 

The  front  door  opened  and  Elsa  could  hear  Sol’s  voice, 
level,  and  yet  unlike  Sol  somehow. 

"Arnie,  where  have  you  been?” 

"Ah,  what  have  we  here?  My  father  Abraham,  shalom.” 

"Where  have  you  been?”  The  voice  was  more  like  Sol’s 
now,  high  and  sort  of  whining. 

"I’ve  been — oh  what  the  hell.  I’m  tired.  Out  of  my  way, 
Moses.” 

"Do  you  know  your  mother’s  been  half  out  of  her  mind 
waiting  for  you?  Nice  supper  ready  and  you  don’t  even  call 
to  explain.  And  when  you  do  come  in — like  this.” 

Elsa  wanted  to  take  Sol  and  pull  him  by  the  hand — any¬ 
thing  to  get  him  out  of  the  hall.  She  waited. 

Arnie  was  talking  now.  "Don’t  tell  me.  Let’s  see.  What 
exotic  delicacy  did  I  miss?  Stuffed  peppers  with  the  essence 
of  the  East  in  every  mouthful?” 
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"Get  upstairs,  Arnie.  And  be  quiet  or  I’ll  slap  your  face 
for  you.” 

Elsa  caught  her  breath  and  sat  up  straight. 

"You  slap  me?  That’s  a  chuckle.  My  father,  the  number 
one  doormat  in  the  world,  is  going  to  take  me  to  task.  Come 
on  Dad.  That’s  it.” 

There  was  a  faint  thud  and  the  sound  of  something  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  stairs.  Elsa  lay  rigid  in  bed  staring  at  the  lumi¬ 
nous  dial  on  the  clock. 

Sol  was  saying  something.  There  was  a  low  whine  and 
the  sound  of  Arnie’s  voice. 

"I  think  I’m  going  to  be  sick.”  She  heard  him  stumble  up 
the  stairs  at  a  run. 

Sol’s  outline  framed  the  doorway,  his  pitifully  thin  legs 
dangling  from  his  nightshirt. 

"Elsa?”  he  questioned  softly. 

Elsa  turned  and  smothered  her  face  in  the  pillow  so  he 
wouldn’t  hear  her.  Then  she  said  it. 

"I  hate  you,  Sol.” 


^  Morning 

'Eileen  Sullivan ,  ’64 


J\^ORNING,  for  each  of  us,  begins  as  we  plan  it. 
Although  everyone’s  is  different,  morning  is  fair.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  new  life. 

Nature’s  morning  changes  only  in  season.  At  first,  it  is 
dark,  then  the  orange-yellow  sun  rises  and  brightens  the 
beginning.  The  rooster  crows,  the  birds  fly,  flutter  and  chirp, 
and  in  summer,  flowers  stretch  open  when  light  begins.  In 
winter,  snow  glistens  like  a  blinding  prism  when  the  sun 
darts  across  it;  blue- jays  and  cardinals  hunt  for  suet-laden 
feeders,  and  chickadees  for  peanut  butter  and  bread  crumbs. 

For  children,  morning  is  wondrous,  a  time  to  break  the 
confines  of  sleep,  to  wake  mother  with  startling  noises, 
laughter  and  kisses.  Later,  when  they  are  school-age,  their 
tummies  thump  with  nervousness,  and  sleep  becomes  an  ally, 
a  few  minute’s  protection  from  growing  up. 

At  thirteen  the  early  grey  morning  of  adulthood  appears. 
Suddenly  the  chained-in-circles  of  childhood  dissolve.  Fear 
comes,  because  suddenly  everyone  is  a  stranger,  even  the  self. 
With  time  this  agony  passes  into  a  world  of  new  problems: 
What  to  wear?  What  to  say? 

College  life  is  nothing  but  a  four  year  pressure  pot.  With- 
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out  warning  emotions  slide  a  scale  from  depression  to  ec- 
stacy.  Nothing  in  life  could  be  so  hectic,  quite  so  depressing, 
nor  so-laughter-filled.  An  understanding  develops,  of  roles, 
of  the  whys. 

The  new  bride’s  morning  is  filled  with  anxious  love — will 
she  have  time  to  take  out  her  curlers?  Will  the  coffee  be  too 
strong?  The  eggs  too  crisp?  The  time-tried  wife,  methodic, 
expectant  of  crisis,  gives  of  herself,  her  experience,  her  life, 
to  everyone. 

For  the  homeless,  morning  is  the  beginning  of  another 
day’s  escape  from  night.  It  starts  with  the  opening  of  cheap 
bar  rooms,  the  stiff  feel  of  yesterday’s  beard,  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  dirty  clothes.  It  is  a  numbed  world,  without  warmth 
and  pride. 

The  milkman’s  morning  begins  at  three  A.M.  In  the 
darkness  a  murky  yellow  light  bulb  shines  on  the  cold  white 
rows  of  bottled  milk.  In  the  earliness,  stealthy  doorstep  de¬ 
liveries  at  dawn  make  him  feel  like  a  secret  giver.  The  cof¬ 
fee  break  at  eight  scalds  him  and  wakes  him  to  the  day. 
Chatter  from  the  diner  goes  with  him  in  his  musings  through¬ 
out  the  day. 

Night  begins  at  three  A.M.  for  the  party-goers,  when  they 
feel  the  first  twinges  of  tiredness.  They  push  the  black  of 
everyone  else’s  night  away  with  music,  lights  and  laughter. 
For  their  children,  nights  are  long,  lonely,  timeless,  filled 
with  bad  dreams  and  unanswered  cries.  In  the  morning  they 
are  quiet  so  that  they  won’t  disturb  them — they  eat  peanut 
butter  and  jam  sandwiches  for  breakfast  and  wear  pink  and 
orange  together.  They  aren’t  ready  for  lonely  self-sufficiency. 

Birth,  the  morning  of  life,  gives  the  needs  of  life — and 
death,  the  quasi-morning,  the  end  of  life.  In  between,  all 
of  the  little  mornings  are  ours,  to  remember,  to  cherish,  to 
forget.  They  are  beginnings  of  hope,  fear,  life,  death.  We 
make  these  mornings,  their  days,  and  their  ends.  Morning  is 
fair;  it  is  the  beginning.  .  . 
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Unknown  Friends 

Sheila  Poleselli,  ’64 

T HE  eyes  peering  through  the  steamed  windows 
in  the  building  across  the  street  belong  to  the  other  Holly 
Golightlys  of  Brookline  Avenue.  The  eyes  belong  to  girls 
who  hear  Peter’s  Brook  in  a  shower’s  flow,  see  leaves  on  bar¬ 
ren  trees,  sail  sticks  down  the  Charles  to  St.  Topez,  and 
stare  at  headlights  glistening  on  garbage  cans  that  hunch 
on  the  curb.  These  girls  are  daydreamers. 

Anyone  can  be  a  sometime  daydreamer;  anyone  is.  Few 
people,  however,  often  dismiss  the  commonplace  for  some¬ 
place  far  away  in  time  and  space.  True  dreamers  never  fear 
reality  but  seek  a  new  focus,  a  softer  light  to  rest  the  heart 
and  mind,  a  smile  to  challenge  the  frequent  frown. 

These  musers  who  watch  the  first  snowfall  in  darkened 
rooms  through  misted  windows,  create  thoughts  caught  in  a 
white  whirlpool  that  builds  an  Eden  existing  only  for  those 
who  tilt  at  windmills  and  sing  with  the  wind.  They  build 
the  nebulous  from  the  nebulous.  The  minds  of  those  huddled 
against  cold  glass  phantosize — anything,  anywhere.  They 
follow  bends  in  rivers  and  whistles  in  the  night. 

Daydreamers  compose  a  group,  yet  each  member  is  soli¬ 
tary,  aloof.  Daydreaming  is  for  one.  There  are  many  faces 
staring  from  the  windows  across  the  street.  The  blonde  on 
the  second  floor  scribbling  on  the  perspiring  glass  traced  her 
thoughts  on  sand  in  summer.  Now  the  words  and  worlds  of 
youth  and  yellow  sun  become  old  and  white.  The  other  girls 
who  scribble  on  frosted  windows  trace  patterns  and  recreate 
places,  or  play  tic-tac-toe  and  envision  the  faces  and  places 
of  past  and  future. 
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The  creator  of  "thick-coming  fantasies”  on  the  third  floor 
spins  the  black  from  the  slush-filled  streets,  seeking  a  white 
truth  as  evasive  as  the  melting  snow.  She  crouches  against 
the  window,  her  eyes  following  the  footsteps  in  the  snow 
with  the  other  eyes  in  other  windows  following  the  same 
path  to  a  different  rainbow.  Each  dream  is  alone,  separate; 
somewhere  in  life  dreams  will  interlace  like  the  designs  of 
the  snowflakes  that  pulled  the  dreamers  to  the  windows. 
Sometime  a  dream  that  escapes  today  will  be  the  reality  of 
tomorrow  tinged  with  the  white  of  a  first  snow. 


t  Night 

Marie  Ashe ,  ’64 

N  IGHT  is  a  time  of  darkness  that  comes  be¬ 
tween  day  and  day.  It  is  a  time  of  many  million  meanings 
for  as  many  million  people.  Their  lives  do  not  stop  for  the 
night,  but  they  are  changed  for  a  time.  Things  become  dif¬ 
ferent,  deeper. 

It  is  the  time  when  children  are  sent  upstairs  away  from 
the  light,  when  they  wonder — half-awake — who  is  in  the 
closet,  or  under  the  bed,  and  what  is  on  the  stairway  behind 
the  deep,  deep  darkness;  when  they  sleep  at  last,  sincerely, 
almost  intensely,  tightly  clutching  teddy  bears  or  bunnies. 
The  night  is  a  place  to  wonder,  to  be  afraid,  to  sleep. 

Below,  a  different  world  awakens,  to  lights  that  hesitate 
and  blink  or  glow,  splashing  the  sky  with  streaks  of  pink 
and  orange-yellow.  There  is  a  sound  of  laughter  that  grows 
heavy,  the  moan  of  weary,  brassy  music,  and  a  glow  of 
candles  that  seems  ashen  in  the  stinging  grey  of  smoke.  Men 
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and  women  dance,  some  almost  frantically.  In  the  yellow 
pallor,  faces  freeze  in  smiles,  and  then  relax  slowly.  Eyes 
stare,  blank,  confused.  Night  is  a  time  to  forget,  to  loose  the 
vague,  indefinable  somethings  that  ache  in  the  body  or  in 
places  deeper  than  that.  The  music  thumps  and  thumps  and 
thumps. 

In  tiny  rooms  with  cheap  tobacco  smell,  rooms  that  hang 
above  the  city  or  around  it,  old  men  climb  up  to  bed,  wearily, 
with  groaning  legs,  to  a  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming,  wants 
no  dreaming.  And  the  night  is  somehow  nothing,  a  kind  of 
blank  that  stretches  mercifully  from  day  to  day  again. 

And  in  as  many  rooms  as  small,  women  watch  their  tene¬ 
ment  windows  fire  with  the  rose  of  another  setting  sun.  And 
women  watch  too,  in  windows  far  from  tenements,  in  the 
glow  of  softer  light,  and  wonder  why  they  are  alone.  Sleep 
is  something  that  comes  slowly,  unwillingly,  to  them,  and 
often  night  comes  crashing  through.  In  the  darkness,  night 
is  loneliness,  a  time  of  pain. 

Outside  or  somewhere  far  away,  there  is  another  place 
where  lights  are  lambent  more  than  bright.  There  is  music, 
too,  and  voices — light  and  deep — that  chime  together  or 
fall  gently,  softly.  Men  and  women  talk,  or  dream,  or  sim¬ 
ply  are — together.  Night  is  a  time  of  discovery,  of  wonder, 
of  love. 

And  so  night  falls,  not  so  much  on  the  city  or  on  the  town 
as  on  the  heart.  In  the  morning  it  is  gone.  The  men  and 
women,  the  children  await  the  day  with  longing,  with  re¬ 
luctance,  or  with  fear.  They  prepare  again  to  bury  the  rest¬ 
lessness,  the  love,  the  confusion,  and  the  pain  that  they  have 
poured  out  in  the  night. 
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MID-WINTER  BREAK 

Eileen  Shea ,  ’62 

IT  WAS  that  drowsy,  spiritless  hour  of  early 
dark.  Cathy  Brinton  sat  half-hidden  in  a  deep  arm  chair, 
only  partly  listening  to  the  after  dinner  conversation  be¬ 
tween  her  parents  and  Aunt  Margaret  who  sat  at  the  other 
end  of  the  living  room.  Glancing  at  the  coffee  table,  she  saw 
the  dress  neatly  folded  in  its  gift  box.  The  dress  was  this 
year’s  very  special  birthday  present.  She  would  wear  it  to 
Billy’s  prom  next  week.  Closing  her  eyes,  she  saw  herself 
swirling  around  the  dance  floor  in  it,  its  soft  white  skirt 
catching  the  vari-colored  lights  strung  across  the  gym  ceil¬ 
ing.  She  would  get  her  hair  done,  maybe  even  cut,  although 
Dad  was  sure  to  raise  the  roof  about  that. 

"Well  Cathy,  don’t  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
idea?”  At  her  father’s  insistent  voice  the  dream  vanished. 

"What  idea  Dad?” 

"Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?  You  tell  her,  Mar¬ 
garet,”  he  suggested,  turning  to  Cathy’s  aunt  who  sat  across 
from  him. 

"Well  dear,”  began  Aunt  Margaret,  "I  thought  perhaps 
you’d  like  to  go  home  with  me  in  the  morning  and  spend  a 
few  days  of  your  vacation  in  New  York.” 

"Oh  Aunt  Margaret  I’d  love  to.”  Images  of  skyscrapers, 
dimly  lit  restaurants  and  elegantly  attired  ladies  flitted 
through  Cathy’s  mind.  "Oh  thank  you.”  Then  sudden  dis¬ 
appointment  rushed  over  her.  "I  can’t  .  .  .  I  .  .  .” 

"Now  don’t  worry  dear.  I’ll  send  you  home  in  plenty  of 
time  for  your  dance  preparations.” 

Cathy  grinned.  "Thanks.” 

Because  of  the  proposed  trip,  Ellie,  Cathy’s  closest  friend, 
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came  over  for  the  night.  The  adventure  had  to  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  than  a  phone  call  would  allow.  In  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  two  beds  in  Cathy’s  room  were  pushed  together  so 
that  the  girls  could  talk  more  easily. 

''Well,”  asked  Ellie,  when  they  had  settled  down  for  the 
night,  "What  will  you  do  in  New  York?” 

"Oh  I  suppose  some  shopping,”  began  Cathy. 

"Oh  you  lucky  thing — just  imagine  shopping  in  New 
York.  What  I  wouldn’t  give  .  .  .” 

"And,”  Cathy  continued,  "I  guess  we’ll  drop  into  Aunt 
Margaret’s  shop.” 

"She  owns  a  shop?  You  never  told  me  that,”  accused  Ellie 
with  the  indignation  of  one  who  should  be  told  everything. 

"It’s  an  interior  decorating  shop.  Aunt  Margaret  has  run 
it  for  years.  I  guess  it’s  sorta  exclusive.  I  can’t  wait  to  see 
her  apartment.” 

"Oh  boy,  just  think  of  it,”  joined  Ellie.  "I’ll  bet  it’s  just 
gorgeous.”  Warming  to  the  subject,  she  enthused,  "Wouldn’t 
you  just  love  an  apartment  with  a  white  rug  and  a  huge  red 
chair  .  . 

"And,”  interrupted  Cathy,  "a  huge  fireplace  with  those 
nice  pillows  in  front  of  it.” 

"And  one  of  those  beautiful  kitchens  with  everything 
push-button.” 

"And  a  round  bath  tub.” 

Soon  they  were  shouting  at  each  other  enthusiastically 
until  a  few  loud  bangs  on  the  wall  set  them  laughing  wildly. 
When  they  had  smothered  the  last  giggle  in  their  pillows 
Ellie  whispered,  "Don’t  you  think  your  aunt  is  just  gor¬ 
geous?” 

"Yeah.  She’s  pretty  nice  looking.  She  has  her  hair  done 
every  week.  For  a  while  it  began  to  turn  grey,  but  now  she 
has  it  touched  up.  It  looks  sharp.” 

"Yeah.  Wasn’t  she  ever  married?”  inquired  Ellie. 
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"No.  Ml  bet  she  had  chances  though.  Maybe  she  just  didn’t 
want  to.” 

"Gee.” 

"Well  I  don’t  know.  Maybe  her  boyfriend  was  killed  in 
the  war  or  something.” 

"Yeah.  It  must  have  been  something  like  that.” 

Mr.  Brinton  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "If  you 
two  don’t  settle  down  soon  there  will  be  no  trip  tomorrow,” 
he  warned. 

The  girls  whispered  a  while  longer,  then  finally  slept. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  clear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinton 
and  Ellie  stood  on  the  front  steps  waving  and  admonishing 
Cathy. 

"Have  fun.” 

"Be  sure  you  help  your  aunt.” 

"Send  me  a  post  card.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  city  and  whisking  south 
toward  New  York,  Aunt  Margaret  settled  herself  more  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Well  dear,”  she  began,  after  inhaling  deeply.  "I’ve  hardly 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  over  the  week-end  what  with  the 
bustle  of  your  birthday  celebration  and  Elbe’s  perpetual 
presence.  How  is  school  going?” 

"Oh  just  fine,”  replied  Cathy,  feeling  a  slight  resentment 
at  her  aunt’s  reference  to  Ellie. 

She  looked  out  at  the  stark,  dead  trees  lining  the  road  and 
waited  for  Aunt  Margaret  to  continue  the  conversation. 
Aunt  Margaret  passed  a  truck  and  after  pulling  back  into 
the  right-hand  lane  glanced  at  her  niece. 

"I  don’t  suppose  you’ve  thought  of  what  you’ll  do  after 
high  school.  You’re  only  a  freshman,  aren’t  you?” 

Cathy  nodded. 

"At  Meriden  High?” 

"Yes.” 


"Well  dear,  I  do  love  your  parents  dearly,  but  I  certainly 
hope  you’ll  continue  with  your  schooling  and  not  marry  as 
young  as  they  did.  Of  course  it’s  hardly  fashionable  now¬ 
adays  anyway.”  She  glanced  at  Cathy  again. 

"I  thought  I’d  go  to  college,”  ventured  Cathy,  "but  I’m 
not  sure  yet.  I  really  don’t  know  what  I  want  to  do.” 

"Oh  there’s  so  very  much  to  do,  dear.  Why,  there’s  a  whole 
world  you  haven’t  seen.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  travel?” 

"Oh  I’d  love  to.”  Cathy  looked  at  Aunt  Margaret  with 
admiration  and  added,  "You  certainly  have  travelled  a  lot.” 

"Yes.  I  guess  I  have,”  agreed  her  aunt  with  a  little  smile. 

Cathy  recalled  the  post  cards  they  had  received  over  the 
years  with  the  wonderfully  intriguing  stamps — the  lace 
hankies  from  Paris,  the  tablecloth  from  Ireland  and  the  ivory 
elephant  from  India.  Aunt  Margaret  certainly  led  a  fasci¬ 
nating  life. 

Below  them  fled  the  thruway.  Cathy  caught  a  few  glimpses 
of  the  ocean,  cold  and  cheerless,  lined  with  grey  wharves  and 
grey  houses.  Once  or  twice  the  car  raced  with  trains  but  they 
always  won  and  the  trains  weren’t  close  enough  for  her  to 
see  the  passengers.  Gradually  the  scene  changed  and  then 
they  were  in  the  city.  Cathy  was  amazed  at  the  dexterity  of 
her  aunt  as  they  wove  their  way  through  the  maze  of  one¬ 
way  streets,  arrows  and  signs. 

They  pulled  up  before  a  large,  modern  apartment  building 
facing  the  river,  its  many  windows  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
Leaving  the  car  and  baggage  for  the  doorman,  they  entered 
the  lobby.  Cathy  barely  had  a  chance  to  glance  around  before 
she  was  whisked  into  an  elevator.  Aunt  Margaret  pushed  a 
button  and  the  doors  closed.  Cathy  waited  for  the  car  to 
move  upward  but  to  her  dismay  there  was  no  motion  at  all. 
Frightened,  she  looked  about  and  saw  the  bright  numbers 
of  the  floors  silently  flashing  by.  At  the  top  floor  the  doors 
opened  and  she  followed  Aunt  Margaret  out. 
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Aunt  Margaret  unlocked  the  door  to  the  apartment.  Step¬ 
ping  inside,  Cathy  stood  looking  down  into  the  living-room. 

"It’s  just  beautiful,”  she  exclaimed. 

The  white  walls  were  artistically  patterned  with  colorful 
paintings.  Aunt  Margaret  had  chosen  a  dull  green  carpet  and 
furniture  in  bright  blues,  greens  and  white.  The  atmosphere 
was  crisp  and  bright.  Aunt  Margaret  led  the  way  down  the 
carpeted  stairs  saying, 

"Now  the  room  here  to  the  left  will  be  yours,  Cathy.  You 
can  unpack  while  I  make  a  few  phone  calls.” 

The  room  Cathy  entered  was  decorated  in  shades  of  brown, 
yet  the  picture  window  extending  along  one  wall  kept  the 
room  bright  and  cheerful.  A  large  bookcase  at  one  side  of 
the  bed  held  carefully-arranged  books  of  various  sizes  and 
colors.  Cathy  unpacked  and  felt  much  more  at  home  when 
she  saw  her  bright  red  slippers  peeking  from  beneath  the 
bed. 

When  she  entered  the  living  room,  Aunt  Margaret  was 
replacing  the  receiver  of  her  white  phone  in  its  cradle. 

"Did  you  have  enough  room  for  your  belongings?”  she 
asked. 

"Plenty,”  replied  Cathy.  "I  do  love  my  room,  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet. 

"Good.  I  had  hoped  you  would.  Why  don’t  you  sit  down?” 
After  waiting  for  Cathy  to  settle  herself,  she  continued, 
"Later  this  afternoon  I  have  been  invited  to  a  cocktail  party. 
Would  you  like  to  come?” 

"Yes,”  replied  Cathy,  dubiously.  "I  hope  I  won’t  be  any 
bother  though.” 

"Oh  no,”  smiled  Aunt  Margaret.  "I  just  phoned  Claire 
and  she’d  be  delighted  to  meet  you.  A  problem  has  arisen 
though.  You  see,  I’ve  been  invited  to  a  business  dinner  to¬ 
night,  one  of  those  dull  affairs  at  which  they  serve  even 
duller  food.”  She  grimaced  and  Cathy  grinned.  "But  I  really 
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should  attend.  It  had  completely  slipped  my  mind,  dear,  until 
now  and  I  do  hope  you  won’t  mind  being  left  alone,  later. 

"Oh  no,”  Cathy  assured  her,  "I  can  watch  television.  You 
probably  get  some  good  shows  here  that  we  don’t  get  at 
home.” 

"Good,  I  had  thought  that  perhaps  after  this  party  we 
could  have  a  quick  dinner  somewhere.  Then  we’ll  return 
here,  and  actually,  I  won’t  be  leaving  before  nine.” 

"That’s  fine  with  me,”  agreed  Cathy. 

"All  right.  Now  what  do  you  say  we  start  primping?” 

The  Malcolm  home  was  brightly  lit  as  they  pulled  into  the 
already  crowded  driveway.  When  Claire  Malcolm  appeared 
at  the  door  Cathy  decided  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  she’d  ever  seen  in  person.  Her  pale  hair  was  softly 
pulled  back  and  twisted,  accentuating  her  delicate  features. 
She  wore  a  white  woolen  dress  and  her  arms  jangled  with 
bracelets.  She  welcomed  Cathy  warmly  and  after  taking 
their  coats,  led  them  into  the  parlor. 

The  guests,  dressed  in  winter  reds,  greens  and  golds,  stood 
about  in  groups,  chattering  and  laughing.  Cathy  smiled  and 
shook  hands  as  she  was  introduced  to  each  one,  trying  to 
show  a  poise  and  confidence  she  did  not  feel. 

"Cathy,  this  is  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  Grace  Flanders. 

"Why  how  nice  that  you  could  come,”  smiled  the  dark, 
stately  woman.  "You  must  be  Meg’s  niece  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.” 

"Yes”  murmured  Cathy,  blushing  at  the  inadequacy  of 
her  reply. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  New  York,  Cathy?” 

"Oh,  just  fine  thank  you.” 

"You’re  still  in  high  school,  aren’t  you?” 

"Yes.”  Cathy  groped  for  more  words  but  nothing  came. 

"Have  you  any  plans  for  after  high  school?” 
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"Well  no,  not  yet.” 

"Well,  don’t  worry,”  Grace  smiled  encouragingly.  "My 
Connie  hasn’t  any  idea  of  what  she  wants  to  do  with  her 
life  and  she’s  out  of  college  now.  Right  now  she’s  in  Europe. 
I  suppose  she’ll  take  up  painting.  She  is  quite  talented  in 
that  line.” 

"Oh.” 

"Well.  Here  comes  our  host.  Let  me  introduce  you.” 
She  turned  and  called  to  a  tall  man  just  entering  the  room. 
"Peter,  do  come  here  for  a  moment.” 

He  wove  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

"Cathy,  this  is  Peter  Malcolm.” 

"Peter,  Cathy  is  Meg’s  niece  from  Connecticut.”  Grace 
was  smiling  broadly. 

"How  do  you  like  New  York,  Cathy?”  Mr.  Malcolm 
gravely  shook  Cathy’s  hand. 

"Just  fine,  thank  you.”  Suddenly  Cathy  noticed  that 
Grace  had  vanished.  Peter  Malcolm,  too,  seemed  disconcerted 
by  her  absence. 

"Ah — have  you  had  a  drink  yet,  Cathy?” 

"No.” 

"Well  why  don’t  you  wait  right  here  and  I’ll  be  back  in 
a  moment.” 

He  disappeared  and  she  stood  there  looking  about  and 
feeling  lost  until  suddenly  Aunt  Margaret  was  at  her  side. 

"I  think  we’d  better  be  saying  our  good-byes  dear,  if 
we’re  to  get  any  dinner.” 

"But  Mr.  Malcolm  just  left  to  ge  me  a  drink.”  Aunt  Mar¬ 
garet  smiled.  "I’m  sure  he’ll  understand  we  had  to  run, 
dear.” 

Over  dinner  Cathy  had  a  chance  to  ask  Aunt  Margaret 
about  the  people  she  had  met.  She  remarked:  "That  Grace 
Flanders  was  so  nice.” 

"Isn’t  she  lovely?”  exclaimed  Aunt  Margaret.  "Would 
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you  believe,  from  looking  at  her,  that  she  has  grown  children? 
She’s  been  married  three  times  and  must  have  about  five 
children  living  with  various  fathers  and  in  different  schools. 
She  still  travels,  writes  a  little,  acts  a  little — a  wonderful 
person.” 

"You  mean  her  children  don’t  live  with  her  at  all?” 

"Oh  yes.  They  spend  a  great  part  of  the  summer  with  her 
and  she’s  forever  writing  to  them.  From  what  I’ve  seen 
they  admire  her  and  they’re  terribly  fond  of  her.” 

"She  did  seem  awfully  nice,”  agreed  Cathy  softly. 

After  dinner,  Aunt  Margaret  showed  her  how  to  adjust 
the  television  set  and,  with  an  apology  for  leaving  her  alone 
and  a  quick  kiss,  she  was  gone,  leaving  the  apartment  sud¬ 
denly  tomb-quiet.  Cathy  swung  the  portable  television 
around  to  a  position  where  she  could  watch  it  when  stretched 
full-length  on  the  couch.  Lying  there,  her  eyes  on  the  screen, 
she  again  saw  the  lovely  people  she  had  met.  How  strange 
it  was  that  Grace  Flanders,  who  seemed  so  gracious  and 
friendly  and  whose  daughter  was  an  artist,  could  be  divorced 
and  not  live  with  her  children.  And  Mr.  Malcolm — he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  handsome,  so  tall  and  straight  with  his  close-cut 
grey  hair.  Maybe  they  would  see  him  again,  she  and  Aunt 
Margaret.  Perhaps  Aunt  Margaret  would  be  really  late  and 
she  could  watch  the  late  movie,  something  she  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  at  home. 

But  the  late  movie  had  scarcely  begun  when  her  eyes  felt 
suddenly  heavy.  She  brought  the  empty  coke  bottle  and 
candy  dish  out  to  the  kitchen  and  after  turning  out  the 
lights,  wearily  scrambled  into  bed. 

She  awoke  startled.  A  red  glow  caught  her  eye  and  after 
a  moment  she  discerned  the  clock  face.  Then  she  remem¬ 
bered — New  York — Aunt  Margaret.  She  stared  sleepily  at 
the  clock — three  twenty.  That  luminous  dial  sure  was  nice — 
maybe  for  her  next  birthday.  .  . 
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"You’d  better  run  darling.”  It  was  Aunt  Margaret’s  voice. 
"It’s  terribly  late.” 

Cathy  sat  up  in  bed  and  gazed  through  the  dark  living 
room  up  to  the  doorway.  There  silhouetted  against  the 
brightness  of  the  hallway  stood  Aunt  Margaret  and  a  man. 
So  there  is  a  man  in  her  life,  Cathy  thought.  She  strained 
forward  to  hear. 

"What  about  tomorrow  night?”  he  asked. 

"Fine.” 

"Here?” 

"All  right.” 

And  then  he  was  holding  her  and  kissing  her. 

"Goodnight.” 

"Goodnight.  See  you  tomorrow.” 

Aunt  Margaret  moved  into  the  apartment  and  for  one 
moment  Cathy  saw  the  face  of  the  man  with  her  aunt.  A 
thin  face,  and  above  it  the  closely-cropped  grey  hair.  She 
almost  cried  out.  It  was  Peter  Malcolm. 

Cathy  quickly  lay  down  and  closed  her  eyes.  A  moment 
later  Aunt  Margaret  shut  the  door  behind  her  and  in  a  few 
steps  had  entered  her  room  leaving  darkness  behind. 

Cathy  didn’t  move.  What  if  Aunt  Margaret  knew  she 
was  awake — knew  she  had  listened?  She  felt  a  sudden  shame 
at  having  eavesdropped  on  something  so  intimate,  and  a 
shame  for  Aunt  Margaret  and  Mr.  Malcolm.  Why,  he  was 
married  ,  .  .  she  had  even  met  his  wife.  He  was  married 
and  that  nice  Grace  was  divorced,  and  Aunt  Margaret.  .  . 
Suddenly  she  longed  for  home — for  her  mother  and  father, 
Ellie  and  Billy.  Billy  would  never  be  that  way.  He  was  too 
good,  too  open.  And  she  thought  of  Billy  whom  she  had 
berated  for  stepping  all  over  her  feet  at  the  last  dance;  who 
couldn’t  yet  understand  why  she  couldn’t  open  the  car  door 
for  herself,  but  who  sent  her  a  funny  card  every  day  when 
she  was  sick  with  appendicitis. 
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But  they  were  all  so  good  to  her;  Peter  Malcolm  was  going 
to  get  her  a  drink  and  Aunt  Margaret  had  invited  her  down 
and  all.  And  suddenly  she  was  too  sleepy  to  think  any  more 
so  she  turned  over  and  closed  her  eyes. 

When  she  entered  the  kitchen  the  next  morning,  Aunt 
Margaret  was  already  there. 

"Did  you  make  out  all  right  last  night?  I  hope  you  weren’t 
terribly  bored.” 

"Oh  no.  I  wasn’t,”  replied  Cathy,  busily  pouring  herself 
a  glass  of  juice. 

"Now  sit  down  and  let  me  play  gracious  hostess.”  She 
looked  at  Cathy  closely.  "What’s  wrong  dear?  Didn’t  you 
sleep  well.” 

"Oh  I  slept  fine,”  said  Cathy  quickly. 

Aunt  Margaret  smiled.  "I’ll  bet  I  know.  That  dance — 
you’re  getting  excited  already  and  I  don’t  blame  you  a  bit.” 

Cathy  tried  to  smile  back  at  her  aunt.  She  acts  as  if  it  were 
my  first  dance.  I  wish  she’s  go  clean  the  apartment  or  some¬ 
thing. 

Aunt  Margaret  set  a  plate  before  her  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  inquiring,  "How  about  shopping  today?  I  thought 
we  could  spend  the  day  in  town  and  then  you  could  get  an 
early  train  back.” 

"That  sounds  good,”  replied  Cathy.  Well,  she  mused,  at 
least  in  the  department  stores  she  can’t  keep  asking  how  I 
feel. 

"Fine.  Now,  is  there  anything  you  need  for  this  dance?” 

"Oh  no.  I  have  the  gown  and  shoes  and  a  new  petticoat. 
I  guess  I’m  all  set.” 

"What  are  you  wearing  over  the  gown  to  the  dance?” 

Cathy  looked  puzzled.  "I  hadn’t  thought  of  that — I  guess 
my  good  coat.” 

"Do  you  think  you’d  like  a  velvet  cape — perhaps  a  red 
one?” 
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“Oh  Aunt  Margaret.”  Cathy  felt  a  tightening  in  her 
throat.  Before  she  could  stop  them,  the  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

A  moment  later  Aunt  Margaret  was  holding  her.  “What 
did  I  say,  Cathy?  What’s  wrong?” 

Cathy  leaned  against  her.  Why  do  you  have  to  be  so  good 
to  me?  I  shouldn’t  love  you  any  more.  I  shouldn’t,  but 
you’re  my  aunt  and  I’ve  always  loved  you.”  Looking  up  she 
said,  her  voice  shaking,  “It’s  just  such  a  surprise.  It  would  be 
so  beautiful,  Aunt  Margaret.  I  guess  I’m  just  surprised  and 
happy.” 

Aunt  Margaret  took  a  deep  breath  and  smiled.  “Why  you 
funny  little  thing.  You  certainly  had  me  worried.” 

Later,  as  they  were  leaving,  Cathy  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  looked  back. 

“I  do  love  your  apartment,  Aunt  Margaret.” 

“Well,  you’ll  be  coming  again,  I  hope.” 

“I’d  like  to.  Maybe  next  year.”  Next  year — it  seemed 
so  terribly  far  away — There  was  the  dance  and  then  the 
summer.  Thinking  of  the  summer  she  smiled  as  she  followed 
Aunt  Margaret  down  the  hall. 
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WINTER  ARTS 
FESTIVAL 


BOSTON’S  " OFF-BROADWAY ”  PRODUCTIONS 

Margaret  Gudejko,  ’63 

Every  few  weeks  The  Wilbur  and  The 
Schubert  box  offices  are  beseiged  with  ticket  seekers  because 
a  big  name  star  or  a  Broadway  "hit”  show  is  coming  to 
town.  Arrival  of  actors  such  as  Richard  Burton,  Lawrence 
Olivier  or  Michael  Redgrave  always  causes  a  stir  among  Bos¬ 
ton  socialites  and  non-socialites  alike.  Yet,  the  oft- voiced 
complaint  is  that  of  dearth  of  entertainment  in  Boston. 
Relatively  few  people  have  discovered  Boston’s  small  theatres, 
non-name  artists,  and  the  usually  fine  caliber  of  their  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Probably  the  best-known  of  the  small  theatres  is  The 
Charles  Playhouse,  off  Park  Square  on  Warrenton  Street. 
This  season  The  Charles  seems  to  be  presenting  a  "something- 
for-everybody”  repetoire.  Productions  this  winter  have  run 
the  gamut  from  G.  B.  Shaw  to  Ionesco,  from  Chekov  to 
Genet,  with  a  musical  comedy,  "The  Fantasticks,”  added 
for  those  who  would  prefer  it  to  classical  or  avant-garde 
drama.  Although  The  Charles  does  not  indulge  in  lavish  sets, 
large  wardrobes  or  big  name  performers,  its  productions  are 
enjoyable  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  actors’  inter¬ 
pretations  and  the  extreme  apron  projection  of  the  stage 
which  creates  a  more  intimate  relationship  between  actors 
and  audience. 


A  new  experiment  in  theatre  is  the  coffee-house  theatre 
at  The  Place ,  located  off  Copley  Square  on  Huntington 
Avenue.  Here,  the  performers  are  concerned  with  avant- 
garde  one  act  plays  and  the  atmosphere  is  conducive  to 
bringing  the  audience  closer  to  the  action  of  the  drama. 
This  season  plays  by  Genet,  Ionesco  and  Albee  are  being 
featured. 

On  campuses  around  Boston  there  is  much  good  but 
neglected  theatre.  M.I.T.  has  weekly  performances  at  its 
Little  Theatre .  Its  student  managers  vary  their  material 
from  serious  drama  to  musical  comedy. 

Harvard  University  sponsors  the  Loeb  Drama  Center  at 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  a  building  containing  two 
theatres.  The  larger  one  is  the  most  up-to-date  theatre  in 
Boston.  Its  three  stages  allow  actors  to  present  diverse  types 
of  productions  and  authentic  performing  areas  for  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama,  Greek  tragedy  and  contemporary  plays.  The 
seating  plan  was  conceived  with  the  comfort  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  mind.  Even  from  the  back  of  the  balcony,  there  is 
a  complete  view  of  the  stage.  This  season  The  Loeb  has  been 
offering  a  varied  repetoire  by  both  the  Harvard  Drama 
Society  and  traveling  companies. 

The  Loeb’s  smaller  theatre  is  an  experimental  one.  Here, 
students  work  on  avant-garde  productions  and  sometimes 
present  original  student  plays.  Admission  to  the  experimental 
theatre,  incidentally,  is  free.  The  atmosphere  is  stimulating 
and  the  productions  are  usually  enjoyable. 

Trips  to  Boston’s  smaller  theatres  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
Boston  is  not  lacking  dramatic  talent  nor  fine  productions. 
Boston  is  producing  young  talent — youthful  authors  and 
actors  who  will  one  day  be  the  star  writers  and  performers. 
We  shall  say  that  "we  knew  them  when.” 
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AMERICAN  BALLET  COMES  OF  AGE 


Rosemary  Tipping,  ’62 

lS  I,  an  inveterate  balletomane,  sat  in  Don¬ 
nelly  Memorial  Theater  last  month  watching  intently  every 
movement  made  by  members  of  the  American  Ballet  Theater, 
I  experienced  the  full  import  of  a  statement  made  by  Dr. 
George  Amberg,  Theater  Art  Consultant  at  New  York’s 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  He  claims  that  "In  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  admirable  accomplishments  of  our  contemporary 
ballet,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  it,  not  as  the  product  of 
circumstances,  but  as  the  valid  expression  of  a  specific  time 
and  a  specific  country — that  is,  as  an  emerging  American 
art”  ( Ballet ,  New  York,  1949).  The  American  Ballet  Thea¬ 
ter’s  competent  performance  last  month  was  as  significant 
of  American  creativity  as  her  contemporary  writing  and 
painting.  Audience  response  to  the  ballet  was  likewise  sig¬ 
nificant,  a  sign  of  change  in  America’s  aesthetic  climate.  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  such  facile  creation  and  transformation  in 
audience  response  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  backward  glance 
at  the  initial  stages  of  native  ballet  in  the  nineteen-thirties. 
Recapitulation  may  show  how  fast-paced  and  extensive  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  phase  of  American  culture  has  been. 

Under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte 
Carlo,  and  as  a  result  of  expert  training  in  the  classical  idiom 
by  professional  teachers,  by  1933  the  first  American-born 
and  -trained  dancers  and  choreographers  appeared  and  the 
first  small  resident  companies  were  established.  These  com¬ 
panies  went  to  an  extreme  in  an  effort  to  be  native.  They 
exaggerated  their  American  character  in  choice  of  theme  and 
plot,  in  the  deliberate  use  of  native  writers,  composers,  de¬ 
signers,  choreographers  and  dancers.  The  avant-garde  Amer- 
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ican  ballet  needed  much  money  and  infinitely  more  experi¬ 
ence  in  order  to  match  the  exacting  standards  of  European 
professional  ballet.  Its  American  exponents  finally  realized 
that  cooperation  with  the  Russian  ballet  would  benefit  native 
development  of  the  art. 

But  in  America  in  the  ’thirties,  ballet  was  considered  an 
esoteric  art,  attracting  only  the  initiated  to  performances. 
American  ballet  companies  struggled  for  existence.  When 
the  talents  of  George  Balanchine  and  Agnes  DeMille  created 
such  representative  American  productions  as  the  ballet  se¬ 
quence  in  Oklahoma  and  the  "Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue” 
section  of  On  Your  Toes  in  1936,  the  American  public 
awakened  to  the  appeal  of  ballet  as  a  mode  of  entertainment. 
Then,  as  Broadway  and  television  began  to  orientate  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  ballet,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  the  possession  of  an 
aesthetic  elite.  It  became  such  a  dynamic  expression  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  that  the  general  public  began  to  comprehend  it  and 
to  identify  with  it. 

Both  audience  applause  and  critics’  unanimous  approval 
of  the  American  Theater  Ballet’s  latest  Boston  performance 
was  a  testament  to  the  art’s  maturity  and  to  the  climate  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  it  now  enjoys.  The  new 
ballet  on  the  program  was  "Moon  Reindeer,”  with  chore¬ 
ography  by  Birgit  Cullberg.  Its  source  is  a  Lapp  folk  tale 
of  a  love  stricken  girl,  Aili,  who,  each  moonlit  night,  was 
transformed  by  the  magician,  Naiden,  into  a  white  reindeer 
and  forced  to  lure  young  men  over  an  abyss  to  death.  Diana 
Levy,  as  Aili,  won  the  largest  ovation  of  the  evening  for  her 
stirring  interpretation  of  a  difficult  role.  The  essential  de¬ 
corum  of  theme,  music,  scenario,  and  choreography  through¬ 
out,  resulted  in  unity  and  beauty  of  expression. 

George  Balanchine’s  choreography  was  superbly  executed 
in  the  performance  of  prima  ballerina,  Maria  Tallchief,  and 
her  partner,  Royes  Fernandez,  as  they  interpreted  "Grand 
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Pas — Glazounov,”  an  excerpt  from  the  ballet,  Raymonda, 
first  produced  in  Russia  in  1898.  Fernandez  was  in  complete 
control  at  every  moment,  a  perfect  complement  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  technique  of  Miss  Tallchief. 

The  final  feature,  "Gala  Performance/’  satirized  the  often 
onerous  seriousness  of  ballet  devotees  and  the  rivalry  of  vain 
ballerinas  in  a  truly  funny,  colorful,  gay  way.  The  entire 
program  and  its  enthusiastic  acceptance  prompted  thoughts 
of  the  strides  that  ballet  has  made  in  America  in  the  past 
three  decades.  Truly,  it  has  come  of  age. 


A  COLLECTOR’S  COLLECTION 


Mary  F.  Courtney  ’63 


Many  fine  art  collections  have  found  their  way 
into  temporary  exhibits  in  Boston  and  vicinity  this  season. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  boasted  an  excellent  collection 
of  Peruvian  metal  and  cloth  work  and  the  most  recent 
Crown  collection  of  Chinese  masterpieces  was  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  receiving  acclaim  both  from  the  art  world  and  the 
visiting  public.  But  the  stream  of  important  exhibits  does 
not  seem  to  be  slowing  down.  The  Worcester  Art  Museum 
is  now  presenting  a  major  showing  of  the  works  of  Picasso 
and,  perhaps  more  accessible  to  Greater  Bostonians,  Harvard’s 
Fogg  Museum  is  showing  the  T.  E.  Hanley  collection,  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  multiple  artists,  schools  and  techniques 
represented. 

The  Hanley  exhibit,  the  result  of  forty  years  of  painstak¬ 
ing  collecting,  presents  in  thirty-three  oil  paintings  and  a 
total  of  eighty-nine  drawings,  pastels  and  water  colors  a  span 
of  three  centuries  of  Western  art.  The  paintings,  represent- 
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ing  the  influences  of  romanticism,  classicism,  impressionism 
and  cubism  in  the  evolution  of  art  forms,  are  proof  of  Mr. 
Hanley’s  eclectic  interests. 

Amid  the  diversity  of  approach  and  technique,  the  human 
portrait  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  single  dominating  feature 
of  the  collection.  Literary  and  historical  figures  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  Edward  Clifford’s  delicate  pencil  portrait  of  the  aged 
Walt  Whitman  companions  Sean  O’Sullivan’s  lively  figure  of 
James  Joyce.  President  Madison  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Mark  Twain  and  Tolstoy  are  subjects  for  portraits  that  show 
many  streams  of  artistic  approach. 

In  the  American  painters  group,  three  oils  by  Childe  Has- 
sam  project  a  distinctly  impressionistic  quality  reminiscent 
of  Monet.  In  "September  Sunlight”  the  light  and  shadow 
technique,  the  dabs  of  clear  color,  convey  a  sense  of  peaceful 
movement.  This  opaque  sense  of  sunlight  blinding  the  ob¬ 
server  gives  to  "Church  Interior,  Brittany”  an  immediacy 
that  the  stilted  realism  of  mental  perception  would  shatter. 
"Paris  Street  Scene”  is  a  sunny  blur  of  bustling  motion. 
Children  play,  people  board  a  coach,  a  nun  conscientiously 
hurries  her  tiny  charge  across  the  walk.  Hassam’s  impression¬ 
ism  is  far  from  static.  The  artist  has  painted  what  the  eye 
had  seen  in  the  blur  of  motion  in  his  squinting  vision.  He 
lets  the  observer’s  eye  mix  and  readjust  the  dashes  and  blobs 
of  color  so  that  each  return  to  the  picture  is  a  new,  exciting 
experience. 

Two  early  works  of  Picasso,  the  impressionistic  "Moulin 
Rouge,”  the  portrait,  "Arlequin,”  together  with  a  pen  and 
wash  sketch,  "Femme  in  Blue”  and  the  cubistic  "L’Arlesi- 
enne”  form  an  impressive  group  from  which  to  study  the 
painters  development.  Mr.  Hanley’s  fondness  for  the  French 
impressionists  is  evident  in  the  large  number  of  canvasses  by 
members  of  this  school.  Renoir’s  "Jeune  fille  au  chapeau 
jaune”  and  "Tete  de  jeune  fille”  with  Cezanne’s  "Portrait 


of  Vallier,”  Degas’  frank  charcoal  of  the  "Seated  Ballet 
Dancer”  are  typical  of  the  impressionists  in  the  collection. 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  schools  are  represented  along  with 
many  works  of  18  th  century  painters  and  some  fine  litho¬ 
graphs  by  the  mystical,  romantic,  William  Blake. 

In  totality,  the  Hanley  exhibit  is  a  joy,  both  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  able  to  see  a  fairly  broad  development  of  form 
and  technique  in  painting,  and  for  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
who  is  able  to  appreciate  the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
works.  The  collection  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hanley’s  artistic 
sensibility  and  to  his  obvious  understanding  of  the  vast  hori¬ 
zons  possible  in  art. 


Quackery 

Cling  low  to  my  arm,  sweet  one, 

Young  thing! 

Press  your  head  into  my  side, 

There  now. 

Are  they  laughing, 

Bruise-dark  words  of  scorn? 

A  finger  to  your  lips 

And  tip  your  head  to  take  my  kiss, 

Give  a  moment  to  this  myth 
That  I  have  power  to  heal. 

Joyce  Hallisey ,  ’63 
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Man  in  Twentieth  Century 
American  Fiction 

Judith  C.  Parks  ’62 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  a  writer  re¬ 
flects  the  values  of  his  age,  since  his  vision  of  man  and  truth 
is  to  a  great  extent  colored  by  his  environment,  personal 
experience,  and  the  collective  values  of  his  age.  This  seems 
to  be  true  of  the  contemporary  American  writer  who,  in 
the  last  few  decades,  has  witnessed  the  subversive  influence  of 
philosophical  materialism,  biological  determinism,  and  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  traditional  values.  This  breakdown 
in  values  is  particularly  evident  in  the  years  following  World 
War  I.  Frederick  Carpenter,  in  American  Literature  and 
The  Dream ,  equates  this  degeneration  of  values  with  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  American  "Dream.”  The  characteristic 
elements  that  he  sees  in  the  "dream”  concept  are  a  faith 
in  democracy,  in  progress,  in  prosperity,  and  in  freedom, 
coupled  with  the  corollary  that  the  individual,  being  capable 
of  anything  he  sets  his  mind  to,  has  the  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  and  rise  above  his  initial  situation  in  life. 

Mistrust  of  this  concept,  however,  is  evident  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  in  such  works  as  Stephen  Crane’s  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage  and  Maggie  A  Girl  of  the  Streets  as 
well  as  in  Theodore  Dreiser’s  American  Tragedy  and  Sister 
Carrie .  That  man  is  a  victim  of  his  environment,  that  his 
existence  is  a  purely  natural  one,  is  the  idea  Dreiser  presents. 
He  uses  his  novels  as  vehicles  for  social  protest,  anticipating 
therein  the  later  works  of  Dos  Passos  and  Steinbeck.  Dreiser 
is  also  one  of  the  first  to  deal  sympathetically  and  frankly 
with  sex  problems.  He  presents  Sister  Carrie  as  a  kept- 
woman  who  is,  according  to  Dreiser’s  interpretation,  a  victim 
of  chance  and  environment.  While  to  the  modern  reader 
Carrie  appears  to  be  rather  a  tame  "femme  fatale,”  she  was 
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unique  to  American  literature  in  1900.  Obviously,  therefore, 
before  World  War  I,  traditional  values,  the  American 
"dream,”  and  the  image  of  man  as  free  are  being  replaced 
by  an  attitude  of  amorality,  revolt  against  tradition,  and 
the  image  of  man  as  circumscribed  by  flesh,  heredity,  and 
environment,  lacking  the  will  to  mold  his  destiny. 

The  outcome  of  World  War  I,  however,  provoked  even 
further  denial  of  the  American  "dream.”  It  was  perhaps  to 
cure  forever  the  romantic  who  previously  had  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  that  for  which  he  stood.  The  disillusioned 
men  of  the  post  World  War  I  period,  the  kind  that  Heming¬ 
way  pictures  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  become  exiles  from  a 
country  whose  naivete  had  deceived  them  into  seeing  war 
as  a  valorous  deed  assuring  future  happiness.  Sterility  of  life, 
its  apparent  lack  of  values,  becomes  the  major  theme  in  the 
years  immediately  following  World  War  I. 

The  role  of  time  or  time-consciousness  and  its  relation  to 
tradition  has,  since  World  War  I,  been  another  dominant 
motif  in  much  of  the  better  literature  of  the  period.  Per¬ 
haps,  it  is  possible  to  view  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  time 
as  another  index  to  the  image  of  man  in  modern  literature. 
For  example,  if  one  examines  the  earlier  works  of  Heming¬ 
way  it  is  evident  that  for  him  time  is  largely  significant  only 
in  terms  of  that  present  when  the  hero’s  fidelity  to  the  code 
raises  him  to  the  momentary  state  of  exaltation,  be  it  in  the 
arena,  the  prize  ring,  or  at  a  bridge  waiting  for  the  Fascists 
to  blow  him  to  bits.  Man’s  values  are  within  himself,  within 
the  area  of  sense  experience,  Hemingway  implies.  There  is 
little  emphasis  on  hereditary  or  educational  formative  fac¬ 
tors  in  such  Hemingway  characters  as  Frederic  Henry  or 
Robert  Jordan.  Frederic  lives  for  his  moments  with  Cather¬ 
ine;  Robert  Jordan’s  two-day  love  affair  with  Maria  is 
hardly  credible.  Yet,  Hemingway  seems  to  think  that  the 
intensity  of  these  affairs  compensates  for  the  time  compres¬ 
sion  prefacing  the  exaltation  of  a  stoic  hero’s  surrender  of 
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life.  While  Frederic  has  nothing  when  Catherine  dies,  at 
least  Robert  Jordan  believes  that  he  gives  his  life  for  a 
worthy  cause. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  is  equally  representative  of  this  'Tost 
Generation”  of  the  "twenties.”  Whereas  Hemingway  pre¬ 
sents  his  heroes  seeking  compensation  for  loss  in  violence, 
sex,  war  and  big-game  hunting,  affirming  the  value  of  sense 
experience,  Fitzgerald,  in  The  Great  Gatsby,  exposes  the 
inadequacy  of  such  experience  to  compensate  for  the  glitter 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  "Jazz  Age.”  What  starts  out  to 
be  Nick  Carraway’s  initial  vision  of  paradise,  wealth,  and 
social  position,  becomes  a  picture  of  adult  irresponsibility, 
ultimately  implying  spiritual  bankruptcy.  Gatsby’s  failure 
to  acknowledge  the  changes  time  compels,  as  well  as  his  false 
set  of  values,  is  another  example  of  the  "American  dream” 
exploded.  Fitzgerald  implies  that  man  can  neither  escape 
from  nor  recapture  time,  that  man’s  future  in  part,  is  shaped 
by  his  past.  Nick  Carraway  returns  home,  wiser  if  sadder, 
after  discovering  his  self-deception  and  false  values. 

Rejection  of  tradition  is  another  element  in  some  con¬ 
temporary  American  fiction  as  in  the  work  of  Steinbeck, 
Dos  Passos,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  that  of  Lewis.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  works  of  southerners  like  Faulkner  and  Warren, 
it  operates  as  a  positive  force.  In  The  Sound  and  The  Fury 
Faulkner  implies  that  if  man  disregards  traditional  family 
obligations  and  religious  values  he  may  become  a  Compson, 
a  heartless  materialist  like  Jason  or  an  egocentric  intellectual 
like  Quentin.  Dilsey,  the  negress  maid,  realizes  this  truth. 
The  Dilseys  who  see  "the  first  and  the  last,”  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  recognize  their  relationship  with  their  fel- 
lowman,  will  prevail  in  the  future. 

Warren,  is  also  a  pro- traditionalist  who,  in  All  the  King’s 
Men,  presents  not  merely  the  image  of  the  political  chicanery 
and  immorality  of  a  Willie  Stark,  but  also  demonstrates 
through  Jack  Burden’s  ultimate  desertion  of  Willie,  that 
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family  ties  and  moral  traditions  need  not  be  effaced  in  the 
twentieth  century,  if  one  accepts  the  burden  of  the  past. 
Indeed,  perhaps,  the  potentiality  of  their  revitalization, 
through  acceptance  of  personal  and  social  responsibility,  is 
what  Faulkner  and  Warren  are  defining  in  their  fiction. 

In  more  recent  years,  1950-60,  disintegration  of  values 
continues  to  be  a  dominant  theme  in  American  literature. 
There  are  the  Holden  Caulfields  whose  search  for  values, 
manhood,  self-identity,  and  love  are  vitiated  by  a  fagade  of 
"phony”  sophistication.  Salinger,  however,  implies  here  and 
in  Franny  and  Zooey  the  worth  of  searching,  although  por¬ 
trayal  of  such  loss  of  values  gives  the  reader  merely  pathetic 
rather  than  tragic  characterization. 

Some  contemporary  fiction  writers  are  attempting  re¬ 
interpretation  of  man’s  traditional  moral  values  and  social 
responsibilities,  while  the  naturalist  is  over-emphasizing 
man’s  animal  instincts.  There  are  elements  of  pessimism, 
protest,  revolt,  and  denial  in  present-day  writing.  This  is 
obvious  not  merely  in  the  novel,  but  in  modern  drama  and 
poetry  as  well.  This  uncertainty  of  convictions  is  perhaps 
one  of  contemporary  literature’s  greatest  strengths  in  that 
it  is  largely  a  literature  of  conflict  with  a  vital  element  of 
dramatic  dynamism.  It  is  also  a  weakness;  for  since  realistic 
violence,  homosexuality,  emotional  illness,  segregation,  and 
alienation  of  the  self  from  society  have  constituted  the  major 
themes  in  contemporary  literature,  it  fails  in  many  aspects 
to  present  more  than  a  highly  particularized  image  of  natural 
man,  ignoring  his  relationship  to  an  order  higher  than  sense 
experience.  Thus,  the  image  of  man  is  not  a  fixed  essence 
in  present-day  literature.  Man  is  uncertain  and  confused; 
he  is  torn  between  reaffirming  lost  values,  creating  his  own, 
and  denying  absolutes.  The  value  of  man,  however,  is  im¬ 
plied  in  his  individual  search  for  meaning  so  that  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature  the  image  of  man  and  his  values  is  not 
totally  negative. 
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Tiger  in  the  Closet 

Margaret  Gudejko  y63 

His  cat  always  slept  in  a  paper  bag.  Any  bag 
at  all.  Just  put  it  on  the  floor  and  the  cat  crawled  in  and 
went  to  sleep.  Johnny  sat  on  the  bed,  swinging  his  red  sneak¬ 
ers  on  the  end  of  his  toes.  Just  last  week  his  Mother  had  de¬ 
cided  he  was  big  enough  to  wear  sneakers  and  Johnny  felt 
really  grown  up  with  them.  He  had  worn  them  proudly 
after  first  examining  them  with  the  thoroughness  of  a  four- 
and-a-half  year-old-mind.  But  right  at  this  moment  his 
attention  was  directed  towards  the  cat.  He  watched  her  .  .  . 
her  even  breath,  rounded  furriness  and  then  he  looked  around. 

"Here’s  a  big  one,”  he  muttered  as  he  stuck  his  tow  head 
and  jerseyed  shoulders  into  a  shopping  bag.  Dark  and  quiet 
...  he  stretched  cat-like  on  the  floor.  Footsteps  coming  .  .  . 
the  sandman  maybe? 

"Johnny,  what  are  you  doing  now?” 

Not  the  sandman — Mother.  He  took  the  bag  off  and 
looked  up.  "You  look  big.” 

"I  am.  Now  get  up  and  come  on  down  to  supper,”  and 
she  walked  downstairs.  He  left  the  bag  and  the  cat  in  the 
bag  and  hopped  down  the  stairs  on  one  foot.  Cautiously  he 
opened  the  hall  closet  door,  checked  for  tigers,  and  seeming 
satisfied  closed  it  quickly. 

"Hurry  up,  Johnny.” 

Pork  chops  for  supper  .  .  .  and  mashed  potatoes  and  beans, 
green  ones.  He  stuck  his  string  beans  into  the  potatoes  and 
pretended  they  were  pickets  in  a  fence.  One  .  .  .  two  .  .  . 
three.  .  .  . 

"Johnny,  stop  playing  with  your  food.” 
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"Can  I  bring  some  up  to  Kitty?” 

"Cats  don’t  eat  mashed  potatoes.”  His  mother  sounded 
exasperated  but  smiled  to  her  husband. 

"Why  not?  Aren’t  they  any  good?”  Johnny  continued 
questioning. 

"Of  course  they’re  good.  Cats  just  don’t  like  them.” 

"Neither  do  I.” 

"Eat  anyway.” 

He  nibbled  on  a  picket,  demolishing  his  fence  slowly,  then 
stuck  his  junior  size  fork  into  the  potatoes  watching  them 
squish.  His  parents  were  talking  about  Formosa  and  he 
kind  of  wondered  what  that  was.  Probably  something  like 
Budget.  They  were  talking  in  the  same  serious,  grown  up 
way  that  they  did  when  they  were  discussing  Budget.  He 
meant  to  ask  them  but  he  began  wondering  about  Jim,  his 
big  brother. 

"Where’s  Jim?” 

"He’s  over  at  Tommy’s  house  for  supper.  They’re  doing 
their  homework  together.” 

Johnny  wished  he  could  do  homework — it  sounded  excit¬ 
ing.  But  then  next  year  he  would.  He  and  Kitty  would  go 
to  school  next  year  and  have  all  sorts  of  fun.  His  mother 
kept  telling  him  that  Kitty  wouldn’t  go  to  school,  but  he 
knew  different.  He  just  wouldn’t  go  without  her.  Johnny’s 
fork  felt  heavy  now,  so  he  decided  he  must  be  almost  finished. 
His  fork  always  started  feeling  heavy  when  it  was  time  for 
dessert.  He  checked  his  plate.  He  was  right — only  three 
string  beans  left  and  a  little  white  blob  of  potato. 

"I’m  finished!”  he  exclaimed,  but  as  his  mother  glanced 
at  his  plate  he  added  meekly,  "almost.” 

He  was  especially  in  a  hurry  to  finish  tonight  so  that  he’d 
be  in  bed  and  it  would  be  tomorrow.  He  had  big  plans 
for  tomorrow — big  secret  plans,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to 
think  about  them  because  then  his  mother  might  know.  She 
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always  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  thinking.  He  thought 
about  the  chocolate  cake  instead.  He  liked  it  better  with 
sloppy  white  ice  cream  that  made  it  feel  cool  and  mushy 
when  he  swallowed,  but  there  wasn’t  any  tonight,  so  he  took 
a  big  gulp  of  milk  to  take  away  the  dryness.  Once  he  had 
had  chocolate  cake  with  no  frosting,  no  ice  cream  and  no 
milk — it  was  terrible.  The  lady  next  door  had  given  it  to 
him.  He  had  decided  to  get  rid  of  her  dog,  but  that  wasn’t 
the  reason.  The  dog  chased  Kitty  and  Kitty  didn’t  like  him. 
That’s  why  he  made  his  secret  plans.  But  he  had  to  stop 
thinking  about  them,  again.  Tomorrow  would  be  soon.  He 
had  left  some  meat  on  his  pork  chop  bone — that’s  what  he 
was  going  to  use  to  lure  the  dog  away.  But  how  was  he  going 
to  get  it  from  his  mother?  As  she  cleared  the  dishes  off  the 
table  and  worked  around  the  kitchen,  Johnny  followed  her. 
He  was  talking  to  her  about  things  on  the  ceiling.  Ceilings 
always  fascinated  him.  Then  while  she  was  putting  some 
left  over  beans  in  the  refrigerator  he  grabbed  the  pork  chop 
bone  and  stuck  it  into  his  pocket.  He  felt  good — first  step 
successful.  He’d  get  rid  of  that  puppy  and  Kitty  would 
be  glad. 

Johnny  went  to  bed  planning  hard.  He  had  kissed  Kitty 
and  she  was  curled  up  now  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed.  He 
loved  her.  The  room  was  warm,  toasty,  but  he  liked  to 
roll  up  in  the  blankets.  He  had  opened  the  window  wide 
so  that  the  coolness  of  September  could  get  into  the  room 
and  then  he  could  roll  up  tight  and  feel  the  heavy  blankets 
on  every  bit  of  his  body.  The  bone  was  still  in  his  pocket 
and  the  dungarees  were  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  He  would 
have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  before  Mother  came  in 
and  picked  them  up.  But  he  had  planned  to  get  up  early 
anyway,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  time.  Kitty  was  purring.  The 
sound  filled  the  room  and  Johnny  figured  some  of  it  must  have 
streamed  out  the  window,  it  was  so  quiet  outside.  He  listened 
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to  the  purring;  it  was  so  sweet  and  low.  Johnny  tried  to 
do  it,  too,  but  he  never  could.  He  put  himself  to  sleep  trying. 

The  room  was  really  chilly  now  so  Johnny  curled  up 
even  closer  in  the  toasty  blankets.  They  were  warm  and  he 
liked  the  feeling  of  coolness  on  his  face  while  the  rest  of  him 
was  all  snuggly.  Then  he  noticed  the  sun.  It  was  morning. 
He  almost  forgot  why  he  was  so  excited  about  it  being  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  noticed  that  Kitty  had  already  gone  downstairs 
for  breakfast.  He  hopped  out  of  bed  and  pulled  on  his 
dungarees  feeling  in  the  pocket  for  the  bone.  So  much  de¬ 
pended  on  that  precious  bone.  His  father  was  drinking  that 
mysterious  black  coffee  he  always  raved  about.  Johnny 
wondered  why  his  father  said  he  couldn’t  wake  up  without  it. 
He  never  had  any  trouble  himself.  Pouring  some  milk  over 
his  Wheaties  he  watched  them  sog  a  little;  he  couldn’t  wait 
too  long  because  he  was  in  a  hurry.  His  father  had  already 
left  for  work  before  Johnny  had  finished  his  breakfast. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  today?”  his  mother  asked  while 
she  poured  herself  another  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  down  across 
from  him  at  the  table. 

"I’m  going  to  play  with  Sam.”  Johnny  tried  to  sound 
excited  and  calm  at  the  same  time.  He  wanted  to  seem  real 
happy  about  playing  with  the  dog  next  door,  but  not  so 
happy  that  his  mother  would  get  suspicious. 

"Oh,  that’s  nice,  dear.  But  I  thought  you  didn’t  like  Sam. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  likes  to  have  you  play  with  him.  The  poor 
puppy  gets  lonely  with  only  grown  people  around  all  the 
time.” 

"I  like  Sam  O.K.”  Johnny  thought  about  the  time  The 
Lawrences  had  first  bought  Sam.  He  had  thought  it  was  a 
really  good  thing  to  have  a  puppy  to  play  with,  but  when  he 
saw  the  way  Sam  had  chased  Kitty,  and  the  poor  frightened 
cat  had  arched  her  back  and  run  into  the  house  he  had  made 
his  decision.  He  was  going  to  fix  that  old  dog.  He  gulped 
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down  the  rest  of  his  breakfast  and  reached  for  his  jacket. 
The  whole  thing  was  planned.  He  smiled  at  Kitty  and  saw 
her  smile  back. 

“Don’t  worry,  Kitty.  I’ll  fix  him.” 

“What  did  you  say,  Johnny?”  his  mother  called. 

“  ’Bye,  Mom.  Lm  going  next  door  to  get  Sam.” 

“O.K.  Be  sure  not  to  go  into  the  street.  Stay  in  the  park 
at  the  corner,  and  be  back  for  lunch.” 

Johnny  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  him.  The  doorknob 
was  cold  and  his  hand  stuck  to  it  a  little.  Stay  in  the  park. 
He  was  pretty  tired  of  that  old  park,  besides  how  could  he 
lose  Sam  there?  He  had  the  spot  all  picked  out.  Once  his 
older  brother  Jim  had  taken  him  for  a  walk,  a  really  long 
walk.  They  had  gone  outside  the  park  and  down  to  the 
square  and  had  passed  another  park.  It  wasn’t  the  kind  with 
swings  and  play  stuff;  it  was  the  kind  of  park  where  he 
had  seen  older  people  and  poodles.  There  was  a  big  pond  in 
the  middle  and  that’s  where  he  was  going  to  drown  Sam. 
He  knew  all  about  drowning.  His  mother  always  told  him 
to  be  careful  when  he  was  in  his  swimming  pool  that  he 
didn’t  drown.  When  you  drown  you  can’t  breathe  any¬ 
more  and  you  go  under  the  water  and  no  one  can  ever  find 
you  again.  No  one  would  ever  find  Sam.  He  grinned  when 
he  thought  of  how  happy  Kitty  would  be  when  Sam  didn’t 
come  back  again.  He  rang  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  doorbell.  He 
didn’t  have  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach  it  anymore;  just  a 
while  ago  he  couldn’t  reach  it  at  all. 

“Why,  hello  Johnny.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  wasn’t  a  mean  person  at  all,  Johnny 
thought.  In  fact  she  was  kind  of  nice  even  if  she  did  give  a 
person  plain  chocolate  cake.  But  how  could  she  have  such 
a  mean  dog? 

“Hello,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Could  I  play  with  Sam?  I’d  just 
take  him  down  to  the  corner  to  the  park,”  he  lied. 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  smiled.  "Of  course  you  can,  Johnny.  For 
a  while  there  I  thought  you  didn’t  like  Sam,” 

"I  like  Sam,”  Johnny  lied  again  as  he  watched  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  walk  down  her  hall  and  turn  the  corner  into  her 
dining  room.  He  knew  that  her  kitchen  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dining  room  because  all  the  houses  on  the  block 
were  the  same.  Leaves  had  fallen  on  the  porch  and  Johnny 
was  kicking  them  into  red  and  orange  piles  when  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  reappeared  around  the  corner  with  a  little  black 
spaniel  on  a  leash  jumping  along  beside  her.  He  was  a  cute 
little  thing,  tripping  over  his  ears.  But  Johnny  remembered 
that  Sam  was  a  mean  dog. 

"Now  you  take  him  and  have  fun.  Don’t  go  too  far  away; 
your  Mother  would  worry.” 

"I’m  just  going  to  the  park  down  the  corner.  My  mother 
said  it  was  O.K.”  Johnny  said  it  fast  so  that  Mrs.  Lawrence 
wouldn’t  know  he  was  lying.  He  didn’t  particularly  like 
to  lie,  but  he  just  had  to. 

It  seemed  like  a  long  walk  to  the  end  of  the  street,  but 
Johnny  walked  quickly,  skipping  every  now  and  then,  in 
case  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  watching.  The  leaves  were  ankle 
deep  at  the  end  of  the  street  but  not  quite  ready  to  crackle 
yet.  Johnny  couldn’t  remember  leaves  crackling  but  Jim 
had  told  him  they  did. 

Noisy  shouting  bellowed  from  the  park  as  Johnny  passed 
quickly  so  his  playmates  wouldn’t  see  him.  They  might 
spot  the  dog  and  start  asking  questions.  He  turned  the  corner 
of  Elmwood,  pulling  Sam  sharply,  and  it  was  a  clear  way 
ahead. 

The  houses  on  this  street  were  different  from  Johnny’s. 
They  weren’t  new.  He  had  slowed  down  to  let  Sam  play 
a  little,  but  the  houses  made  him  nervous. 

"Hurry  up  Sam — they’re  probably  watching  me.” 
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He  had  no  idea  who  "they”  were,  but  "they”  were  there 
behind  the  lacy  curtains  and  "they”  knew  he  wasn’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  there.  Another  corner  loomed  ahead.  He  stopped 
for  a  minute  trying  to  remember  which  way  to  turn  and 
Sam  took  the  opportunity  to  run  around  him  in  circles, 
getting  the  two  of  them  tangled  in  the  leash. 

"Now  cut  it  out,  Sam,”  Johnny  untangled  the  leash.  "It’s 
no  use  fooling  around.” 

Sam  barked  and  stood  still,  ready  to  obey. 

It  was  getting  cooler  so  Johnny  zipped  up  his  jacket,  then 
surveyed  the  surroundings,  trying  to  decide  which  way  to 
turn.  There  was  a  two- family  green  house  down  on  Pine- 
hurst  Street  and  Johnny  remembered  it  was  near  the  park. 
He  remembered  it  particularly  because  it  was  the  exact  color 
of  Kitty’s  eyes. 

"Come  on,  Sam,”  he  pulled  the  leash  abruptly  and  headed 
down  the  street.  Sam  stumbled  after  him. 

The  park  was  almost  empty  when  they  arrived.  A  few 
older  people  were  walking  around  but  they  didn’t  even  notice 
the  little  boy.  Johnny  looked  around  to  make  sure  no  one, 
like  his  mother  or  Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  watching.  He  didn’t 
know  why  they  should  be,  but  it  was  best  to  be  sure.  The 
pond  glistened  blue  and  silver  in  the  sun  and  a  few  ducks 
floated  across  the  surface  as  if  on  wheels.  Sam  ran  around 
burrowing  in  the  leaves  and  Johnny  would  have  liked  to  play 
with  him,  but  there  was  a  job  to  be  done. 

He  unhooked  the  leash  and  carried  the  puppy  to  the  edge 
of  the  water.  The  pork  chop  bone  was  going  to  be  bait, 
but  Johnny  decided  it  would  be  easier  to  throw  Sam  in  and 
hold  him  under.  He  stuck  his  hand  in  to  test  the  water.  It 
was  too  bad  it  was  so  cold,  but  then  Sam  would  get  used 
to  it  after  he  was  under  a  while.  The  dog  struggled  as  he 
picked  him  up;  he  seemed  to  be  afraid.  There  was  something 
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wrong.  It  really  wouldn’t  be  bad  under  the  water,  but 
Johnny  looked  around  again.  He  was  sure  someone  was 
watching  him,  but  there  was  no  one  there  at  all.  A  funny 
feeling  crept  over  him,  as  if  something  awful  was  happening. 
The  sun  had  gone  behind  a  cloud.  Johnny  figured  as  soon 
as  it  came  out  again  everything  would  be  all  right.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  wait,  so  he  put  Sam  down  on  the  grass  in  front  of 
him.  There  was  even  something  funny  about  the  dog  now; 
he  just  sat  there. 

"Go  ahead,  Sam,  run  around,”  Johnny  encouraged,  but 
Sam  just  sat  and  waited.  The  sun  was  never  going  to  come 
out  again — Johnny  knew  that.  Nothing  would  ever  be  nice 
again.  He  felt  as  if  there  was  a  tiger  in  the  closet.  He  always 
checked  when  he  went  by  the  hall  closet  door,  but  there 
never  was  one  there.  Now  he  felt  as  if  he  had  found  one 
and  nothing  was  ever  going  to  be  the  same  again.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  would  want  to  know  what  had  happened  to  Sam. 
His  mother  and  father  would  want  to  know,  and  even  Jim 
would  start  asking  questions.  But  maybe  if  he  didn’t  get 
rid  of  Sam — maybe  then  everything  would  be  all  right,  the 
sun  would  come  out  and  "they”  would  stop  watching  him. 
He  hooked  up  the  leash  and  ran  from  the  park  dragging 
Sam  along.  He  turned  the  corner  and  ran  past  the  park 
at  the  end  of  his  street.  When  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  Sam  back 
again  everything  would  be  O.K.  He  rang  the  doorbell. 

"Oh,  hello  Johnny — back  so  soon!”  Mrs.  Lawrence  was 
still  smiling.  She  didn’t  know. 

"I  had  to  be  back  for  lunch,”  Johnny  thrust  the  leash 
into  her  hand  and  ran  down  the  steps.  He  didn’t  want  to 
look  back  at  Sam. 

His  mother  was  in  the  kitchen  ironing  when  Johnny  burst 
through  the  door. 

"Hi,  Johnny — have  fun?” 
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He  couldn’t  stop  to  talk;  there  was  something  he  had  to 
check.  The  closet  door  seemed  bigger  than  usual  and  Johnny 
opened  it  cautiously — -coats  on  hangers,  hats  on  the  shelf, 
shoes  on  the  floor — everything  was  the  same,  no  tiger.  Johnny 
relaxed  and  walked  back  to  the  kitchen. 

"Any  chocolate  cake  left?” 


Moment  Vermillion, 

When  last  nail  is  hammered  in 
And  when  lark  begins. . . 

Theresa  Adario, 9  62 
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Decision  of  the  Moment 

Ann  Marie  Jones,  ’62 

Captain  Stanley  Clinton  leaned  on  the  rail 
of  his  steamer  and  watched  Upolu  rise  out  of  the  misty  sea. 
This  homecoming  was  one  that  he  did  not  view  with  the 
usual  anticipation.  His  mind  was  far  from  the  abundant 
green  island  that  was  emerging  from  a  bout  with  the  rainy 
season.  England — that’s  where  he’d  be  the  next  time  it 
rained. 

He  still  held  the  telegram  in  his  hand.  The  rain  had  blurred 
some  of  the  words  but  he  knew  the  message  by  heart.  Meg 
wanted  him  to  come  home.  Strange  to  think  of  England 
as  home.  Thirty  years  ago  he  had  escaped  from  England, 
from  London  with  its  crowds  and  dirt  and  poverty.  He  had 
taken  refuge  on  Upolu,  the  island  that  he  was  now  turning 
his  back  upon. 

"Hey,  Captain,”  the  first  mate  hung  over  the  rail  of  the 
bridge,  "those  breakers  are  hiding  the  reefs.  Want  I  should 
pull  her  around  to  the  left?” 

The  captain  forced  his  mind  back  to  the  present.  "Swing 
her  as  close  to  those  reefs  as  you  safely  can,  boy,  or  else 
she’ll  scrape  the  bottom.” 

"Aye,  sir.”  The  mate  turned  back  to  his  wheel  and  the 
Sea  Star  swung  toward  the  port  side  and  the  village  of 
Satalo. 

Satalo  was  a  small,  insignificant  village.  The  makeshift 
pier  built  for  the  captain’s  boat  rarely  saw  another  vessel. 
Where  the  pier  met  the  land  the  fish  peddlers  hawked  their 
catch  under  a  few  dilapidated  canvas  sails.  Today  the  stalls 
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were  empty  except  for  one  figure  who  was  not  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  business. 

Tano  sat  on  an  empty  crate  in  the  shelter  of  a  canvas 
and  watched  the  skilful  maneuvering  of  the  Sea  Star  as 
she  circled  the  reef.  It  was  far  from  a  dignified  position 
for  the  chief  of  a  village,  but  then  Tano  had  no  outward 
appearance  of  being  a  chief.  During  those  years  of  school¬ 
ing  at  Melbourne,  he  had  adopted  western  dress  and  now 
he  sat  covered  by  an  old,  brown  mackintosh.  Only  his  bear¬ 
ing  gave  any  hint  to  his  true  identity. 

The  chief  scanned  the  deck  in  search  of  the  captain.  He 
was  not  at  his  usual  post  on  the  bridge.  Perhaps  the  rain 
kept  him  inside,  or  more  possibly  he  had  no  desire  to  face 
an  empty  pier.  Grace  Clinton  had  always  managed  to  meet 
her  husband’s  boat  and  it  would  be  hard  for  the  captain 
to  get  used  to  the  fact  that  she  would  no  longer  be  waiting. 

Tano  rose  from  his  seat  and  strode  down  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  his  collar  turned  up  against  the  wind. 

"Mornin’,  chief.”  The  second  mate  had  jumped  from  the 
deck  as  the  boat  hit  the  pier  and  was  securing  the  line.  A 
grizzled,  old  Australian,  he  had  once  been  the  captain  of  a 
prison  ship.  He  was  nearing  eighty  but  in  spirit  and  energy 
he  seemed  younger  than  the  captain’s  sixty  years. 

"How  was  the  run,  Smitty?” 

"The  run?  Well  now,  chief,  the  run  was  pretty  good, 
but  the  captain  ain’t  so  good.”  Smitty  waved  to  start  the 
unloading. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Is  the  captain  sick?” 

"Well  now,  sir,  I  tell  ya.  The  captain  don’t  have  no  dis¬ 
ease  or  nothin’.  I  ’spect  it’s  because  of  his  missus  that  he’s 
so  quiet  and  always  lookin’  out  to  sea.  That  was  right  bad 
about  the  missus,  sir.”  Smitty  turned  to  a  group  of  natives 
that  had  suddenly  appeared  from  the  apparently  deserted 
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village.  "What  are  ya  all  standin’  there  and  gapin’  like 
fish  for?  There’s  a  whole  ship  t’  be  unloaded,”  he  howled. 

The  natives  grinned  and  clambered  up  the  plank  with 
Smitty  screaming  orders  at  their  retreating  backs.  The  chief 
did  not  share  in  their  enthusiasm.  He  followed  Smitty  up 
the  wooden  plank  and  turned  towards  the  captain’s  quarters, 
his  forehead  wrinkled  in  thought.  As  he  turned  to  knock 
on  the  cabin  door,  the  captain  himself  swung  around  the 
corner. 

"Good  morning,  Captain.  I  was  just  about  to  see  if  you 
were  in.  I  hope  this  weather  didn’t  make  your  run  too 
unpleasant.” 

Captain  Clinton  turned  his  head  and  looked  toward  the 
open  sea.  Tano  suddenly  saw  the  change  the  older  man 
had  undergone;  the  captain  had  the  look  of  a  lonely  and 
beaten  old  man. 

"The  sea  is  depressing  during  a  storm,  Tano,  especially 
to  an  old  man  like  me.” 

"You’ve  got  many  years  ahead  of  you,  Captain.  Why  a 
man  with  your  health  and  spirit — ” 

"Brisbane  doesn’t  think  so,  son.  Brisbane  says  I’m  sixty 
and  that’s  old.  Too  old  to  sail  the  boats  that  I’ve  sailed 
for  thirty  years.  Brisbane  says  the  natives  will  start  taking 
advantage  of  me.  Would  you  trick  me,  Tano?” 

The  captain  didn’t  wait  for  an  answer.  He  kept  walking 
toward  the  plank.  When  he  reached  the  pier  he  turned. 
"You  should  come  to  England  with  me,  son.  Meg  would 
like  to  see  you  again.  Yes,  you  could  use  a  vacation.  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  spring — a  nice  place  for  a  vacation.” 

"Are  you  going  to  England,  Captain?”  Tano  stared  at 
the  tired  face. 

"Meg  wants  me  to  come  home,  son,  and  there’s  nothing 
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to  keep  me  here,”  his  voice  trailed  off,  "except  maybe  the 
missus.” 

"But,  sir,  this  is  your  home.  You’ve  lived  here  for  almost 
thirty  years.  What  would  you  do  in  England?  Where  would 
you  go?” 

"Meg  will  take  care  of  me.  She  wants  me  home.” 

Tano  saw  no  use  in  arguing  with  the  captain.  "Go  home, 
sir,  get  some  sleep.  If  you  feel  rested  enough  this  evening 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  join  the  Talbots  at  my  house.” 

"Aha,  so  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  isn’t  working  out  after 
all.”  The  captain  shook  his  head  and  chuckled  to  himself. 

"The  problem  is  more  serious  than  that.  We  will  discuss 
it  tonight  though,  when  you  are  less  tired.” 

"Tired!  Why  I’m  never  tired  when  I  come  home.  I’ll  be 
there  all  right.”  The  captain’s  eyes  flashed  with  interest. 
"You  just  make  sure  them  Talbots  get  there  on  time.” 

Tano  watched  the  old  man  trudge  toward  his  house,  his 
shoulders  slumped  under  the  weight  of  more  than  just  his 
seaman’s  bag. 

"Mighty  bad  blow  for  a  man  to  lose  his  wife  and  his 
job  at  the  same  time,  mighty  bad  blow.”  Smitty  heaved 
the  box  he  was  carrying  to  the  ground. 

"How  did  he  lose  his  job,  Smitty?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it?” 

"Well  now,  chief.  I  know  just  about  everything  that 
goes  on  at  the  Brisbane  Shipping  Co.,  seeing  that  I  live  right 
behind  the  office.  And  when  a  man  like  the  Captain  gets 
his  walking  papers  I  sure  know  about  that.” 

The  chief  looked  sharply  at  Smitty.  Smitty  knew  every¬ 
thing  and  he  also  took  his  time  when  it  came  to  talking 
about  it. 

Smitty  sensed  Tano’s  impatience.  "Now  just  you  hang 
on  a  minute,  boy,  I’m  getting  there.  Just  last  month  a  new 
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order  went  through  that  no  man  over  fifty-five  could  be  in 
charge  of  a  ship.  Now  the  captain  he’s  sixty  and  since  he 
won’t  take  a  lower  job — well,  sir,  you  know  the  rest.  There 
was  a  telegram  waiting  for  him,  too.  Whatever  it  said  sure 
made  the  captain  anxious  to  get  to  England.” 

"That  must  have  been  from  his  daughter,”  said  Tano 
thoughtfully.  "She  wants  him  to  live  with  her.” 

"Humph!  Fine  time  for  her  t’  be  paying  attention  to 
her  father.  Don’t  remember  her  bein’  so  concerned  for 
his  well-being  when  she  went  to  London.  Bet  it’s  just  be¬ 
cause  she’s  the  only  heir  to  his  property.” 

"Now,  Smitty,  Meg’s  a  fine  girl.  Naturally  she’s  con¬ 
cerned  about  her  father  at  a  time  like  this.” 

"Yes,  sir,  whatever  you  say.”  Smitty  nodded  in  agree¬ 
ment,  but  Tano  knew  that  he  would  think  just  what  he 
wanted. 

The  two  men  turned  toward  the  house  that  ruled  the 
rise  above  the  harbor.  As  they  watched,  the  captain  wove 
his  way  through  the  low  bushes  that  bordered  the  path 
up  the  hill.  Now  and  then,  the  faded  yellow  slicker  would 
appear  marking  the  old  man’s  progress. 

"It’s  gonna  be  hard  gettin’  used  to  an  empty  house.” 
Smitty  shouldered  his  box.  "Don’t  imagine  he’s  too  anxious 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill.” 

Tano  nodded  and  raised  his  hand  in  farewell.  He  no  longer 
felt  like  discussing  the  captain’s  future. 

The  captain  pushed  his  way  through  the  last  rain-drenched 
bush  and  stepped  on  to  the  gravel  that  led  to  his  back  door. 
"Durn  bushes,”  he  muttered.  "Always  grow  over  the  path 
if  you  don’t  watch  ’em.” 

He  stopped  and  went  through  the  usual  ritual  of  shaking 
out  his  slicker  so  that  it  wouldn’t  drip  on  the  floor.  Part 
of  the  ritual  was  to  survey  the  sea  that  unrolled  itself  on 
the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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Today  there  was  no  break  in  the  grayness  of  the  water 
and  the  sky.  The  small  inlet  that  housed  the  Hollings  Pearl 
Diving  Co.  was  deserted.  The  brightly  dyed  canoes  huddled 
together  on  the  shore  waiting  for  the  calmer  water. 

The  captain’s  gaze  hesitated  when  it  reached  those  boats. 
Once  his  retirement  plans  had  included  the  ownership  of 
the  diving  company.  Those  thoughts  had  been  pushed  far 
back  in  his  mind  now  that  England  was  in  his  future. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  morning  the  captain  wandered 
around  the  house  searching  for  things  to  keep  him  busy. 
He  tried  to  stretch  the  housekeeping  tasks  so  that  they  took 
longer  than  usual.  By  the  early  afternoon  he  found  himself 
in  the  old  rocker  waiting  for  sleep,  to  help  him  escape  from 
the  emptiness  and  silence  that  enveloped  the  room. 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  seated  in  Tano’s  parlor 
waiting  for  the  captain  to  arrive.  The  evening’s  problem 
was  already  being  discussed.  Mr.  Hollings  was  returning  to 
England  and  the  diving  company  was  in  need  of  a  new 
owner. 

"What  will  happen  to  the  men,  chief?  They  can’t  all 
fish  for  a  living.”  Reverend  Talbot  looked  beseechingly  at 
Tano. 

"I  know,  Reverend.  It  isn’t  easy,  but  we’ll  make  out.” 

Mrs.  Talbot  placed  her  empty  tea  cup  on  the  table  and 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  "I  don’t  feel  that  it  is  a  woman’s 
place  to  concern  herself  in  business  matters,  but  the  women 
and  children  do  enter  this  problem.  The  Christian  thing 
for  Mr.  Hollings  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  train 
another  man  to  take  his  place.  No  sooner  do  we  get  the 
men  to  support  their  own  families  than  they  find  themselves 
out  of  work.” 

Reverend  Talbot  stared  at  his  wife.  Never  had  he  heard  her 
speak  with  such  force. 

"Before  we  discuss  any  further  plans  I  think  we  should 
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wait  for  the  captain.  And  there’s  something  I  want  you 
both  to  know  before  he  comes.”  Tano  pulled  his  chair  closer 
to  the  other  two.  “The  captain  wants  to  go  back  to  Eng¬ 
land.”  He  sat  back  and  waited  for  the  force  of  the  news 
to  hit. 

“England!  The  captain  hates  England!  Why  he  hasn’t 
had  a  desire  to  see  England  for  thirty  years.”  Reverend 
Talbot  gasped  in  amazement. 

“Well,  no  matter  what  he  thought  of  England  in  the 
past,  what  happened  in  Brisbane  has  changed  his  mind.  You 
see,  the  captain  was  forced  to  retire.”  Again  silence  fell 
over  the  group. 

Mrs.  Talbot  was  the  first  to  speak.  “No  wonder  the  poor 
man  wants  to  leave  with  his  wife  gone  and  now  his  job.” 

“But,  what  will  he  do  in  England?  His  daughter  won’t 
take  care  of  him  forever.”  Reverend  Talbot  was  much  more 
practical  than  his  wife. 

“It  seems  that  his  daughter  has  already  asked  that  he 
come  back.  She  sent  a  telegram  to  Brisbane.” 

“There  must  be  something  we  can  do  to  keep  him  here. 
Why  the  man  would  be  lost  in  London.” 

“Mrs.  Talbot,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  captain 
is  a  proud  man.  Once  he  has  made  up  his  mind  and  made 
his  decision  known  to  us  he  will  never  change  it  for  his 
own  benefit.  That  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness,”  Tano  said 
firmly. 

“It’s  plain  Puritan  stubbornnness,”  sputtered  Mrs.  Talbot 
and  blushed  to  think  that  she  had  degraded  her  own  an¬ 
cestors. 

“Why,  Emily,”  cried  the  Reverend  indignantly,  “our 
forebears  were  not  stubborn.” 

A  loud  rap  on  the  door  saved  Mrs.  Talbot  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  embarrassment. 
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"Ah,  Captain,  how  good  of  you  to  come.”  Tano  rose  to 
greet  his  friend. 

"Didn’t  expect  me  to  sit  at  home  while  you  were  all 
planning  something,  did  you?” 

Tano  let  a  small  sigh  of  relief  escape.  The  rest  had  made 
the  captain  his  usual  self. 

"Good  to  see  you,  Captain.  Trust  that  you  had  a  pleasant 
trip?” 

"Well,  Reverend,  weather-wise  it  was  mighty  poor.  But 
you’ve  got  to  expect  that  this  time  of  year.  Now  let’s  hear 
this  big  problem.” 

"Why,  Captain,  we  thought  that  you  had  already  heard. 
Mr.  Hollings  is  going  back  to  England  and  we  have  no — ” 

Tano  smoothly  interrupted  Mrs.  Talbot.  " — and  we  all 
decided  that  you  were  the  right  man  to  take  over  the  pearl 
diving  operations.” 

The  Reverend  and  his  wife  appeared  puzzled  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  Mrs.  Talbot  followed  Tano’s  lead.  "We  are  so 
hoping  that  you’ll  accept,  Captain.  The  divers  have  no  other 
means  of  making  a  living  and  their  families  will  surely 
suffer.” 

"But  I’m  going  back  to  England,”  said  the  captain  stub¬ 
bornly. 

"I’m  sure  that  your  daughter  will  understand  if  you  tell 
her  that  you’re  staying  to  help  your  people,”  Reverend  Tal¬ 
bot  watched  the  captain  closely. 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  the  captain  cleared  his  throat. 
"I  thank  you  all  kindly,  but  I  could  never  take  care  of  a 
diving  outfit.  All  that  jumping  and  swimming  in  deep 
water  is  too  much  for  an  old  man  like  me.  No,  sir,  I’d  be 
better  off  in  England.” 

"Perhaps  if  I  explain  why  we  thought  of  you  it  would 
change  your  mind,”  said  Tano.  "We  felt  that  you  would 
take  this  job  because  you  are  the  only  one  on  the  island 
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with  any  experience  in  business  transactions.  This  job  re¬ 
quires  that  the  owner  be  an  expert  in  trade  and  money  prob¬ 
lems.  Naturally  you  would  be  the  perfect  choice.  But  you 
must  have  time  to  think  it  over.,, 

“Don’t  need  time.  Like  I  told  you,  I’ll  be  going  back 
to  England.”  The  captain  sat  back  in  his  chair.  “But  I’ll 
give  you  a  few  hints  so  you  can  pass  them  on  to  the  new 
fellow  that’s  taking  over.” 

“But  we  have  no  one  else.”  Mrs.  Talbot  sounded  des¬ 
perate.  “There’s  no  one  who  could  possibly  take  the  job.” 

“Well  now,  you  people  have  a  problem.  Now  let  me 
think.  How  would  it  be  if  I  stayed  on  for  a  while  and  kind 
of  helped  the  new  man  along?  Mind  you,  I  said  just  a  little 
while — a  month  or  so.” 

“Now,  Captain,  that’s  very  thoughtful  of  you.”  Tano 
smiled.  “We’d  be  most  grateful  for  any  help.” 

The  chief  relaxed  for  the  first  time  that  evening.  He 
watched  as  the  captain  relayed  his  plans  to  the  Talbots  with 
enthusiastic  gestures.  Tano  wondered  if  he  should  perhaps 
write  to  Meg  and  tell  her  that  her  father  would  be  staying 
on  Upolu  for  “just  a  little  while.” 


Lonely  looks  the  earth 

Where  once  a  willow  listened 
To  the  crash  of  rain. 

T heresa  Adario,  y62 
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Observations  on  Russian 
Autocratic  Patterns 

Judith  U sis,  ’62 

Analyzing  similarities  in  Russian  social  and 

political  structures  before  and  after  the  1917  revolution  has 
become  a  major  interest  of  contemporary  historians.  For 
example,  W.  W.  Rostow,  in  The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society, 
writes,  "The  precise  forms  which  Soviet  society  has  taken 
have  been  partially  determined  by  an  inescapable  historical 
continuity  imposed  on  the  regime.”  In  reviewing  R.  D. 
Charques’  A  Short  History  of  Russia,  Maurice  Hindus  ob¬ 
serves:  "It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  understand  the 
continuity  of  the  Russian  present  with  the  past  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  the  latest  phase  in  a  long  history  of  oppression.” 
Such  words  as  "inescapable”  and  "latest  phase”  indicate  that 
discussion  of  Russian  historical  continuity  usually  centers 
around  the  degree  to  which  this  continuity  is  considered  to 
be  inevitable. 

In  his  Short  History  of  Russia,  Charques  presents  three 
bases  of  comparison  between  past  and  present  policy  and 
practice.  These  are:  first,  "the  formative  part  played  by  the 
autocrat;”  second,  "the  institution  of  serfdom  as  the  fabric 
of  Russian  social  history;”  and,  third,  "the  continuity  of 
Russian  present  with  the  past.”  Analysis  of  the  first,  "the 
formative  part  played  by  the  autocrat,”  discloses  similarities 
between  pre-revolutionary  and  present  social  and  political 
characteristics.  This  is  not  to  say  that  present  Soviet  society 
is  simply  a  duplicate  of  traditional  Russian  autocracy. 
Khrushchev’s  departure  from  Stalinate  philosophy  proves 
the  opposite.  Rather,  analysis  of  Russian  autocracy  reveals 
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that  aspects  of  past  autocratic  systems  have  been  effectively 
applied  to  "liberated”  Russia  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

A  brief  review  of  Russian  history  illustrates  Rostow’s 
focus  on  "the  semi-sacrosanct  personification  of  authority  in 
a  supreme  ruler  .  .  .  whose  power  never  becomes  explicitly 
limited.  .  .  ,9>1  The  personal  unlimited  absolutism  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  iron  rule  of  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  transitional  period  between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  despotism  implicit  in 
Catherine  the  Great’s  ambitious  policies  are  prior  forms  of 
Stalin’s  despotic  measures.  The  difference  is  discernible  in 
the  fact  that  Catherine  ruled  absolutely  in  her  own  name, 
whereas  Stalin  ruled  hypocritically  in  the  name  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat. 

Upon  closer  analysis  of  autocratic  policies,  the  historian 
discovers  another  identification  tag,  the  Russian  absolutist’s 
creation  of  a  new  loyal  army  to  crush  opposition  to  any 
despotic  measure.  And  opposing  forces  certainly  have  ex¬ 
isted,  extending  from  the  boyar  aristocracy  under  Ivan  to 
the  anti-Bolshevik  White  revolutionists  of  1917.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  autocrat  has  depended  on  a  security  force  employing 
terror  as  its  chief  tactic  for  countering  opposition.  The 
Oprichnina  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  Cheka  of  Lenin,  and 
the  GPU  of  Stalin  (formed  initially  in  1922)  not  only  have 
crushed  open  enemies  of  the  state,  but  have  also  psycho¬ 
logically  disposed  the  people  to  accept  the  forces  in  power. 

Another  obvious  feature  of  Russian  aristocracy  is  the 
derivation  of  all  authority  from  above,  together  with  a  lack 
of  differentiation  between  legislative,  administrative,  and 
judicial  functions  and  maintenance  of  a  centralized  bureauc¬ 
racy  with  a  wide  range  of  state  control  of  governmental 
activities.  The  Senate  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Legislative 
Commission  of  Catherine,  and  the  more  current  conflict  of 


1  Rostow,  p.  127. 
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functions  between  the  inner  presidium  and  the  Sovnarkom, 
illustrate  the  inclination  to  centralization. 

A  three-fold  policy  of  expansion,  centralization  and  isola¬ 
tion  has  been  characteristic  of  Russian  autocratic  society. 
Ivan’s  policy  of  expansion  stretched  Russian  boundaries  to 
the  length  of  the  Volga.  By  war  against  the  anarchic  boyars, 
he  achieved  centralization  of  government.  As  for  isolation, 
he  welcomed  no  foreigners  save  those  who  could  bring 
western  knowledge,  skills  and  secrets  of  strength.  Peter  the 
Great’s  ascendancy  in  the  Baltic  completed  Russian  control 
from  east  to  west.  Catherine’s  aggression  was  evidenced  in 
the  first  partitioning  of  Poland.  Today  the  Soviet  satellite 
system,  loyal  membership  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  of  censorship  manifest  the  perpetuation  of  the  policy 
of  expansion,  centralization  and  isolation. 

Rostow  underscores  another  autocratic  policy  which  has 
endured,  "the  linking  up  of  the  idea  of  service  with  that 
of  the  omnipotence  of  the  state.  .  .  .”2  In  the  past,  the 
Oprichina  revised  the  social  structure  in  order  to  require 
strict  dependence  on  service  to  Ivan  the  Terrible.  This,  in 
turn,  laid  the  condition  of  serfdom  on  the  Russian  peasant. 
The  Table  of  Ranks  under  Peter  the  Great  was  established 
for  all  classes  who  owed  service  to  the  state.  With  Stalin, 
though  the  goals  differed,  this  same  service  created  the  image 
of  the  New  Soviet  Man,  diligently  assisting  in  the  execution 
of  the  latest  Five-Year  Plan  or  patriotically  sharing  a  col¬ 
lective  farm. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  post-revolutionary  Soviet 
policies  which  resemble  autocratic  patterns  of  Russia’s  past. 
What  is  questionable  is  the  degree  to  which  these  character¬ 
istics  support  the  thesis  that  Russia’s  recent  political  expe¬ 
riences  are  inevitable  manifestations  of  her  political  and 
social  past.  Rostow  believes  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 


2  Ibid. 
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a  revolution  steeped  in  autocracy,  succeeded  because  no 
preferable  alternative  was  offered.  The  tsarist  regimes  could 
not  meet  the  need  of  adjustments;  the  non-Communist 
groups  disagreed  among  themselves.  Those  who  led  the  civil 
war  were  incapable  of  offering  any  alternative  solution 
except  anti-Bolshevism  at  a  time  when  the  people  desired 
change.  One  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  anti-Bolshevik 
White  Quadist  movement  was  that  it  offered  only  a  return 
of  the  discredited  tsarist  regime.  If  a  more  workable  pro¬ 
gram,  allowing  for  assimilation  of  old  and  new  elements  had 
been  offered,  who  can  say  what  form  a  truly  "liberated” 
Russian  government  might  have  assumed.  It  is  only  because 
Soviet  rule  is  a  throwback  to  past  portions  of  autocratic  rule 
that  analogies  between  Russian  pre-war  and  post-war  pat¬ 
terns  are  possible.  Such  analogies  are  in  no  way  indicative 
of  historical  determinism. 
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THE  LONGEST  WALK 

Nancy  Brewer,  ’63 

J OHNNY  grabbed  his  books  and  rushed  head¬ 
long  out  the  school  door,  almost  knocking  down  a  little  girl. 
He  was  in  a  hurry,  though,  to  enjoy  his  favorite  time,  the 
long  walk  home  from  school.  For  him  the  walk  across  the 
fields  and  down  by  the  river  held  many  secrets.  He  ran 
across  the  schoolyard,  kicking  an  empty  can  high  in  the 
air.  Jumping  lightly  over  a  cement  wall,  and  dodging  a  low 
hanging  branch,  he  swung  onto  a  small  path.  In  a  moment 
he  was  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  path  led  into  a  wide 
field  where  he  stopped  by  a  weed-choked  burrow  to  see 
Mr.  Gopher.  But  the  tiny  animal  was  not  home  today  so 
Johnny  continued  on  down  the  path,  stopping  only  once 
to  investigate  the  hollow  tree  stump.  The  overgrown  path 
wound  down  a  clover-scented  hill  to  a  river  which  had 
seven  stepping  stones  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Taking 
off  his  shoes  he  began  to  cross,  his  arms  out  sideways  for 
balance.  Two  .  .  .  three  ...  he  counted  silently  and  grinned 
when  he  came  to  four.  This  rock  always  wiggled  and  one 
day  he  had  slipped  off  into  the  water.  The  refreshing  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  river  had  felt  good,  but  was  his  mother  ever  mad. 
Six  .  .  .  seven  ...  he  finished  triumphantly  and  bounded 
through  the  woods.  Almost  home,  he  thought,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  his  steps  slowed.  Through  the  trees  he  could  see  the 
greyish  slates  of  McHenry’s  house,  and  in  the  distance,  he 
could  hear  his  mother  yelling  for  Janey  to  come  in. 

He  slipped  back  into  his  shoes  and  ambled  to  a  high  fence, 
expertly  kicked  open  a  slat  and  crawled  through.  But  a 
hidden  nail  caught  his  sleeve,  ripping  the  brown  cloth. 
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"I’m  goin’  to  get  killed  for  that  one,”  he  muttered.  He 
crossed  McHenry’s  yard,  giving  Duke  a  pat,  and  then  raced 
down  to  his  own  house.  Two  little  girls  in  faded  dresses 
sat  playing  in  the  sand  before  the  broken-down  porch. 

"Johnny’s  home!  Johnny’s  home,”  they  chimed. 

A  tall  boy  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  door.  "Where  have 
you  been,  slowpoke?  I’ve  been  home  for  hours.  Bet  you 
were  looking  for  that  stupid  gopher  again.” 

"Johnny  found  a  gopher!  Johnny  found  a  gopher,”  sang 
the  little  girls  again. 

"Ah,  shut-up!”  He  started  toward  his  brother  when  a 
voice  from  inside  called  to  him. 

"Johnny,  leave  the  girls  alone  and  get  away  from  Petey. 
And  get  in  here.  A  body’d  think  you  had  nothing  to  do.” 

"Alright  Ma,  I’m  coming.”  He  banged  the  screen  door 
behind  him  as  he  entered  the  kitchen.  His  mother,  her  hair 
done  up  in  curlers,  stood  by  the  sink  washing  clothes.  She 
started  talking,  but  didn’t  turn  around.  He  was  glad,  be¬ 
cause  she  couldn’t  see  the  rip  in  his  shirt  sleeve. 

"Take  off  them  clothes,  John,  and  put  on  your  old  ones. 
Then  go  out  and  chop  some  wood.” 

"Ah,  Ma,  that’s  Petey’s  job.” 

"Never  you  mind.  He’s  got  other  work.  Now  do  as  I 
say,  boy.” 

He  grumbled  to  himself,  then  shuffled  off  to  his  room. 
It  wasn’t  his  room  exactly.  He  had  to  share  it  with  Petey 
and  Tom.  Quickly  Johnny  changed  his  clothes  and  started 
out  the  door. 

"Is  Pa  coming  home  soon?” 

"And  where  else  would  his  majesty  be  going,  unless  to 
the  bar?”  She  took  a  deep  breath  as  if  she  was  winding  up 
for  more  but  Johnny  slipped  quietly  out  the  door  and  down 
to  the  wood  box.  Except  for  the  fact  it  was  Petey’s  job, 
Johnny  didn’t  mind  chopping  wood.  It  gave  him  a  chance 
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to  get  away  from  the  house  and  think.  To  think  about 
his  mother,  and  the  way  she  treated  Pa.  It  wasn’t  fair  he 
thought.  She’s  always  downing  him.  Never  gives  him  a 
fair  chance.  At  this  thought  he  wheeled  the  ax  forcefully, 
sending  bits  of  the  log  flying  in  different  directions. 

"Nice  one,  kid.’’ 

Johnny  jumped  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  turned  to 
face  a  tall  well-built  man,  a  pack  slung  over  his  left  shoulder. 

"Pa,  where’d  you  come  from?  I  didn’t  think  you’d  come 
’till  later.” 

Tate  Randall  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  wood  shack, 
and  took  out  a  cigarette. 

"Oh  I  came  home  early,  so’s  I  could  see  you.  Brought 
something  too.”  He  threw  the  pack  to  Johnny. 

"Hey,  a  chicken,  and  a  big  one.  Where’d  you  get  it?” 

"Well,  it  was  wandering  around  near  Davis’  house.  I 
just  called  to  it  and  it  just  jumped  right  into  my  pack.”  Tate 
winked  at  his  son  and  lit  his  cigarette.  He  inhaled  deeply, 
then  blew  smoke  rings.  "Come  on,  let’s  go  up  to  the  house. 
You  can  clean  my  gun.” 

"Gee,  Pa  could  .  .  .  aw,  I’ve  got  to  chop  wood.” 

"Never  mind,  you  can  do  it  later.  Come  on.” 

But  later  that  evening  at  supper,  Sarah  Randall  had  her 
say. 

"John,”  came  her  stern  voice  from  across  the  table,  and 
he  knew  he  was  in  for  it.  "Why  didn’t  you  chop  the  wood, 
like  I  told  you?” 

"I  was  busy,  helping  Pa.  He  said  it  was  all  right.” 

"Humph,  might’ve  known.  It’ll  be  a  different  story  come 
winter  and  he’s  wondering  why  the  fire  ain’t  going.” 

"Leave  the  boy  be,”  Tate  said.  "He  can  finish  the  job 
tomorrow.” 

Johnny  flashed  his  father  a  grateful  look  but  Sarah  wasn’t 
through. 
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"What  happened  to  your  shirt?” 

The  question  took  him  by  surprise  and  in  the  silence  that 
followed,  his  fork  clattered  noisily  to  the  floor. 

"I,  ah,  I ...  I  ripped  it  on  the  fence  coming  home.” 

"That  was  your  best  shirt.  Now  it’s  ruined.  Why  can’t 
you  walk  home  the  right  way  with  your  brother  instead  of 
through  the  woods?” 

Petey  began  to  laugh.  "Johnny’s  got  a  friend,  a  gopher, 
and  he — ” 

"You  shut-up  or  I’ll  punch  you.” 

"Oh  yeah?” 

"Stop  that  you  two,  right  now,  or  you’ll  both  go  to  bed 
without  supper.  Now  about  that  shirt,  John — ” 

"Will  you  let  the  boy  alone,  Sarah?  He  didn’t  mean  no 
harm.  It  can  be  fixed.”  Tate  smiled  at  Johnny. 

"And  sure  I  can  fix  it.  I’ve  nothing  else  to  do.  Only 
Mrs.  Ramsey’s  sewing  and  Mrs.  Johnson’s.  And  then  there’s 
the  laundry.  But  that’s  nothing.  I  don’t  sew  a  thing  all  day 
but  look  in  the  mirror  like  that  fancy  woman  down  in  the 
bar.” 

"Maybe  you  should,”  Tate  chuckled  to  himself. 

Johnny  saw  his  mother’s  face  redden,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  looked  at  her.  He  remembered  how  her  eyes  were 
once  all  blue  and  sparkling  and  the  sides  of  her  mouth  were 
always  turned  up.  Now  her  eyes  were  faded  and  her  mouth 
was  a  straight  line.  And  she  acted  so  strange.  Good  thing  he 
had  Pa. 

"Excuse  me,”  Sarah  said,  and  fled  from  the  table  into  her 
bedroom.  Johnny  looked  at  his  father,  but  Tate  just  kept 
on  eating  his  supper. 

It  wasn’t  until  later,  long  after  he  was  in  bed,  that  he 
heard  them  arguing.  Petey  and  Tom  were  both  sleeping,  so 
he  crept  from  his  bed  and  stood  by  the  door.  Well,  he 
thought,  she’s  at  it  again.  Why  don’t  she  leave  Pa  alone?  He 
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opened  the  door  a  crack  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  drifted 
into  the  room. 

"I  don’t  care  what  you  say  to  me,  Tate  Randall,  but  don’t 
say  it  in  front  of  those  kids.”  His  mother’s  tone  was  angry. 
Johnny  peeped  out  the  bedroom  door  and  saw  his  father 
sitting  before  the  fireplace.  Suddenly  he  got  up,  lurching 
to  one  side.  An  empty  keg  lay  on  its  side  on  the  floor.  Oh, 
oh,  Johnny  thought.  Ma  ain’t  going  to  like  that.  Women 
are  funny  about  drinking.  But  Pa  says  a  man’s  entitled  to 
his  nip  after  a  hard  day.  Tate  was  talking  now  and  Johnny 
opened  the  door  wider. 

"Damn  it  all,  Sarah,  what  do  you  expect?  You  drive 
me.  This  place,  always  in  a  mess  with  laundry  and  stuff.” 

"And  what  do  you  expect?  Someone  has  to  earn  our 
living.” 

"Well  you  keep  right  on  but  I’ve  had  enough.”  He  picked 
up  his  gun  and  stumbled  out. 

"Tate!”  His  mother’s  voice  called  out  weakly  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  inkiness  of  night.  Sarah  sank  into  a  chair.  Johnny 
closed  the  door  and  scrambled  back  into  bed,  pulling  the 
covers  way  over  his  chin.  He  hated  these  arguments  because 
he  couldn’t  understand  them.  Why  couldn’t  Ma  leave  him 
alone?  He  sighed  but  after  a  few  restless  minutes,  he  fell 
fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  at  the  table  his  mother  was  red-eyed. 
Pa  had  not  come  home.  He  didn’t  feel  much  like  going  to 
school  so  he  dawdled  over  dressing  until  Sarah  gave  him  the 
eye.  Petey  had  left  earlier  so  Johnny  burst  out  the  kitchen 
door  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  catch  up  with  him.  But  just 
after  he  passed  under  the  fence  he  slowed  down.  He  knew 
playing  hookey  was  punishable  by  bed  without  supper  but 
he  didn’t  care.  He  spent  the  whole  day  by  the  river,  some¬ 
times  fishing,  sometimes  just  lying  on  his  back,  the  warm  sun 
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beating  down  on  his  face.  He  tried  to  think,  to  reason  but 
he  couldn’t  understand  this  dark  feeling  growing  inside. 

When  a  cool  breeze  fanned  the  river’s  edge,  Johnny  looked 
at  the  sun  and  decided  he  could  go  home.  He  picked  up  his 
books  and  walked  slowly,  very  slowly,  to  McHenry’s  fence, 
through  their  yard  and  home. 

He  looked  for  the  girls  but  they  were  inside.  Even  Petey 
was  out  of  sight.  He  sat  on  the  porch  steps  waiting.  For 
what  he  didn’t  know,  just  waiting.  From  McHenry’s  pens 
came  the  loud  baying  of  the  hounds.  Suddenly  the  yard 
filled  with  men,  all  talking  very  loud  and  angrily.  Some  even 
carried  big  clubs. 

"Ma,”  Johnny  screamed.  "Ma!” 

Sarah  appeared  in  the  door.  She  seemed  thin  and  pitiful. 
He  wished  his  father  were  here.  He’d  know  what  to  do. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  men?”  Sarah’s  voice  trembled 
but  she  smiled. 

"Where’s  Tate?”  asked  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 

"He’s  not  here  right  now!”  She  gave  Johnny  a  push 
toward  the  house,  motioning  him  inside.  He  closed  the  door 
behind  him  but  his  ears  were  geared  to  the  sounds  from  the 
yard.  The  men  began  talking  all  at  once  and  every  now 
and  then  he  heard  his  Ma’s  voice.  He  caught  snatches  of 
words. 

"Bank  .  .  .  closing  time  .  .  .  Tate.  .  .  .” 

Johnny  closed  his  eyes,  gathering  all  his  strength  to  send 
away  the  tight  knot  in  his  stomach. 

"Mr.  Chase  .  .  .  dead  .  .  .  money’s  gone.  .  .  .” 

It  couldn’t  be  true.  His  Pa  wouldn’t  kill  anyone.  He  felt 
sick,  but  couldn’t  help  looking  out  the  window.  His  mother 
was  shaking  her  head  and  some  of  the  men  began  to  drift 
away,  still  talking  very  loud.  A  sudden  movement  caught 
his  eye  and  Johnny  looked  up  to  see  his  Pa  squatting  behind 
the  wood  shack.  He  wanted  to  scream,  to  yell  out,  anything, 
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but  he  couldn’t.  The  knot  in  his  stomach  moved  up  to  his 
throat  and  when  he  opened  his  mouth,  no  words  came  out. 
He  saw  his  Pa  start  to  move  from  the  shack,  back  into  the 
woods.  Johnny  knew  he  had  to  act  fast  before  the  men 
spotted  him.  He  ran  across  the  kitchen  out  the  backdoor, 
darting  low  between  trees  and  bushes.  His  mind  centered 
on  one  thing,  to  reach  his  Pa,  to  ask  him,  to  hear  him  say 
it  was  all  a  lie.  He  rounded  the  sycamore  tree  and  saw  Tate, 
crouched  low  behind  the  shack.  The  snap  of  a  twig  beneath 
his  foot  made  Tate  jump. 

" Johnny!”  He  shoved  the  boy  down.  "What  are  you 
doing  out  here?” 

"Pa,  I,”  he  gulped  two  or  three  times.  "Pa,  those  men, 
what  do  they  want?  You  didn’t  do  all  that  they  said.  They’re 
lying,  Pa,  ain’t  they?” 

Tate  put  his  hand  on  Johnny’s  shoulder.  He  looked  hard 
at  the  boy,  then  lowered  his  eyes.  "Look  kid.  I  didn’t  wanna 
do  this.  It’s  sorta  like  this.  ...” 

"Pa.”  He  half-pleaded  with  his  eyes.  "Pa,  why?  You 
didn’t  hafta.  Why?” 

"Listen,  son.  I  did  it  for  you.  Yeah,  that’s  it,  for  you,  an’ 
the  kids,  an’  your  Ma.” 

Johnny  jerked  his  shoulder  from  under  Tate’s  hand  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet.  "Why,  Pa,  why?”  he  yelled.  No¬ 
body  ask’d  ya.  We  didn’t  need  lots  of  money.  We  were 
happy!” 

"Shut-up,  you  blasted  fool.  You  want  to  get  all  those 
men  over  here?”  He  gave  the  boy  a  shove.  "Sit  down.” 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  men  had  heard  the  ruckus  and 
were  heading  toward  the  shack. 

Tate  cursed.  "Now  see  what  you’ve  done.  I’ve  got  to  get 
out  of  here  and  fast.”  He  grabbed  up  his  pack.  Johnny 
pulled  at  his  shirt. 
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"Pa,  don’t  leave  me.  You  can  stay.  You  can  fix  every¬ 
thing.” 

"Sorry  kid,  you’re  on  your  own  now.”  Tate  ducked  be¬ 
hind  the  bushes  and  Johnny  heard  his  footsteps  crush  the 
dry  timber.  He  tried  to  get  up  but  his  legs  wouldn’t  hold 
his  weight.  Men  came  yelling  from  all  directions,  running  past 
him  to  disappear  into  the  night  shadows.  He  sat  very  still, 
not  moving,  not  even  wishing  he  could  get  up.  Pa,  he  thought, 
and  gave  a  tremendous  sigh  to  hold  back  his  tears.  What 
would  they  do  to  him?  Where  would  they  take  him? 

"Pa,”  he  moaned,  then  shook  his  head.  He  didn’t  really 
have  a  Pa  anymore. 
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POETS  OF  ANGUISH 

i  JOHN  DONNE  and  BROTHER  ANTONINUS 


Winifred  Y.  Welch  ’64 


I  HE  crooked  is  made  straight  only  in  anguish,” 
says  Brother  Antoninus.  The  anguish  endured  by  John  Donne 
and  Brother  Antoninus  links  them  over  three  centuries  and 
affords  a  comparison  between  two  men  whose  crooked  paths 
meet  at  the  road  which  leads  to  God. 

John  Donne  was  a  true  intellectual  in  an  age  of  explora¬ 
tion.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  urged  him  to  investigate  all 
areas  of  learning  and  thus  his  poems  reveal  a  man  well-versed 
in  philosophy,  literature,  theology  and  the  sciences.  Donne’s 
life  has  been  rightly  termed  "a  study  in  motion.”  Born  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  "argued  himself  out  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,”  groped  his  way  toward  Anglicanism,  and  finally 
ended  his  days  as  the  highly-respected  dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London.  While  a  young  man,  Donne’s  curiosity 
led  him  to  seek  knowledge  of  the  lowest  and  most  sensual 
human  experience.  Later  Donne’s  yearnings  were  satisfied 
in  his  marriage  to  Ann  More,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  his 
desires  found  fulfillment  in  his  love  of  God. 

In  an  age  of  materialism,  Brother  Antoninus  is  a  man  of 
poetic  vision.  His  life,  like  John  Donne’s,  is  characterized 
by  reversal.  He  was  born  a  non-Catholic  in  1912  and,  while 
a  young  man,  married  his  childhood  sweetheart.  His  mar¬ 
riage  did  not  survive  the  second  World  War.  In  1949,  he 
met  a  woman  who  was  a  fallen-away  Catholic;  her  return 
to  the  Church  caused  his  own  conversion.  They  separated 
to  enter  the  Church,  and  in  1951  Brother  Antoninus  entered 
the  Dominican  order  as  an  oblate.  While  his  new  life  as  a 
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Dominican  gave  him  a  measure  of  satisfaction,  it  did  not 
bring  him  peace;  it  brought  instead  "a  new  Crucifixion,  this 
time  of  the  will,  the  soul  itself,  the  very  deeps  of  the  spirit.” 
(Brother  Antoninus,  The  Crooked  Lines  of  God ,  University 
of  Detroit  Press,  1960,  p.  7).  The  suffering  of  this  cruci¬ 
fixion  is  an  experience  which  he  shares  with  John  Donne. 

As  John  Donne  and  Brother  Antoninus  moved  toward 
theological  stability,  they  tried  to  ascend  the  spiritual  ladder 
toward  mystical  experience.  The  thought  of  union  with 
God  was  at  once  beautiful  and  repugnant  to  both  of  them: 
beautiful,  because  it  meant  the  fulfillment  of  their  souls’ 
desires,  and  repugnant,  because  they  felt  that  their  past  sins 
rendered  them  unfit  for  such  a  grace.  They  seemed  to  ex¬ 
perience  “the  dark  night  of  the  soul”  about  which  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  says,  “The  soul  perceives  itself  to  be  so  un¬ 
clean  and  miserable  that  it  seems  as  if  God  had  set  Himself 
against  it,  and  itself  were  set  against  God.  The  soul,  seeing 
distinctly  in  this  bright  and  pure  light,  though  dimly,  its  own 
impurity,  acknowledges  its  own  unworthiness  before  God 
and  all  creatures.”  In  this  spiritual  dusk,  John  Donne  wrote 
his  “Holy  Sonnet  V”  and  Brother  Antoninus  wrote  “A 
Penetential  Psalm.”  Donne  says: 

Holy  Sonnet  V 

I  am  a  little  world  made  cunningly 

Of  elements,  and  an  angelic  sprite 

But  black  sin  hath  betrayed  to  endless  night 

My  world’s  both  parts,  and,  oh,  both  parts  must  die. 

You  which  beyond  that  heaven  which  was  most  high 
Have  found  new  spheres,  and  of  new  lands  can  write, 

Pour  new  seas  in  my  eyes,  that  so  I  might 
Drown  my  world  with  my  weeping  earnestly, 

Or  wash  it  if  it  must  be  drowned  no  more: 

But  oh  it  must  be  burnt!  alas  the  fire 
Of  lust  and  envy  have  burnt  it  heretofore, 
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And  made  it  fouler;  let  their  flames  retire, 

And  burn  me,  O  Lord,  with  a  fiery  zeal 

Of  Thee  and  Thy  house,  which  doth  in  eating  heal. 

Brother  Antoninus  writes: 

Crime  of  my  corruptness!  When  will  it  find  a  cease? 

For  look:  I  was  conceived  in  iniquities, 

And  in  sins  did  my  mother  conceive  me! 

Rash  Eve,  secretive,  in  the  pelt  of  luxury  engendered; 

Struck  forward  through  the  mortal  loins,  eternal  taint; 

To  the  very  soul,  steeped;  in  stealth,  stained; 

With  sweat,  by  the  body’s  saltness,  streaked. 

O  coarse-grained  soul!  O  crudity!  O  thing  of  trash! 

When  will  the  all-comprehending  God,  offended, 

Make  it  right?  Expunge,  eradicate  from  time? 

Have  but  a  purity  of  nothingness  where  once  was  I? 

Not  ever?  Then  burn!  O  bring  a  terrible  breath  to  blow 
Through  every  fluting  of  the  rude  worm-driven  flesh! 

Braise  to  the  bone!  I  suffer 
A  day  of  dread  in  what  I  am!  I  beg 
The  cleanly  thing  I  could  become! 

The  tone  of  both  poems  is  one  of  burning  remorse  and 
guilt.  Donne’s  use  of  the  words  "black  sin,”  "endless  night,” 
"weeping,”  and  "fouler”  contributes  to  this  tone  in  his  son¬ 
net.  Such  words  as  "crime,”  "corruptness,”  "iniquities,” 
"sins,”  "eternal  taint,”  "thing  of  trash,”  "day  of  dread,” 
create  a  similar  mood  in  Brother  Antoninus’  "Psalm.” 

Both  poets  engage  in  relentless  self-analysis,  and  their 
poems  exhibit  a  deep  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  A 
very  real  sense  of  pain  leaps  out  of  the  poems  as  the  individual 
poets  probe  the  depths  of  their  guilt.  That  both  of  them  were 
experiencing  "the  dark  night  of  the  soul”  at  this  time  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Donne’s  reference  to  his  world  which  has  been 
"betrayed  to  endless  night.”  Brother  Antoninus  echoes  this 
anguish  when  he  cries  "I  suffer/A  day  of  dread  in  what  I  am!” 

The  two  poets  have  expressed  in  these  poems  their  craving 
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for  the  purification  of  their  souls.  Donne  pleads,  "burn  me, 
O  Lord,”  and  Brother  Antoninus  says,  "When  will  the  all- 
comprehending  God,  offended/  Make  it  right?/  Have  but  a 
purity  of  nothingness  where  once  was  I?/  Not  ever?  Then 
burn!”  In  these  lines,  the  poets  express  a  need  which  is  shot 
through  with  desperation,  and  their  words  explode  with 
emotion. 

The  imagery  of  the  poems  reflects  the  worlds  of  the  poets. 
Donne  lived  in  seventeenth  century  England,  where  the 
scope  of  the  realm  was  expanding  to  include  newly  dis¬ 
covered  continents,  and  where  the  extent  of  man’s  knowl¬ 
edge  was  growing  continually  in  the  fields  of  astronomy, 
geography,  and  the  other  physical  sciences.  Donne’s  use  of 
geographical  imagery  in  this  sonnet,  exemplified  by  such 
words  as  "world,”  "elements,”  and  "spheres,”  is  directly 
traceable  to  his  expanding  environment. 

Brother  Antoninus,  a  twentieth  century  American,  lives 
in  a  world  grounded  on  empiricism.  Such  phrases  in  his 
"Psalm”  as  "Eve  in  the  pelt  of  luxury  engendered,”  "With 
sweat  by  the  body’s  saltness  streaked,”  are  evidences  of  the 
modern  emphasis  on  sense  data  and  the  preoccupation  with 
sensual  experience. 

The  technique  of  John  Donne  and  Brother  Antoninus 
forms  another  basis  for  comparison.  Both  poets  give  their 
verse  power  and  ruggedness  by  transposing  the  usual  order 
of  words,  and  by  use  of  vibrant  vocabularies,  figures  of 
speech,  and  dynamic  sound  structures. 

The  last  two  lines  of  Donne’s  sonnet  exhibit  an  unusual 
word  order: 

And  burn  me,  O  Lord,  with  a  fiery  zeal 
Of  Thee  and  Thy  house,  which  doth  in  eating  heal. 

The  clause  "which  doth  in  eating  heal,”  refers  back  to  "fiery 
zeal”  which  is  in  the  line  above.  Donne  transfers  emphasis 
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here  to  his  paradox  "eating  heal”  and  concretizes  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  sonnet  in  these  two  words. 

The  line  "To  the  very  soul,  steeped;  in  stealth,  stained” 
shows  Brother  Antoninus’  fondness  for  transposing  words. 
Because  the  verbs  "steeped”  and  "stained”  follow,  rather 
than  precede  their  modifiers,  unevenness  results  and  tension 
increases. 

Both  Donne  and  Brother  Antoninus  have  vibrant  vocabu¬ 
laries.  Donne’s  sonnet  reflects  the  restraint  imposed  by  that 
form  and,  thus,  his  power  in  this  instance  results  from  the 
use  of  a  phrase  or  a  clause  rather  than  an  individual  word. 
The  clauses  "Pour  new  seas  in  my  eyes”  and  "Drown  my 
world  ...”  are  examples.  In  contrast,  Brother  Antoninus  has 
complete  freedom  of  form,  and,  thus,  his  choice  of  words  is 
most  graphic,  including  "steeped,”  "crudity,”  "expunge,” 
"worm-driven.” 

At  the  outset,  each  poet  creates  an  air  of  immediacy  by 
seeming  to  confide  in  his  audience.  Both  poets  use  apostrophe. 
Donne  calls  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  "new  spheres”  to 
"Drown  my  world  with  my  weeping  earnestly.”  Brother 
Antoninus  addresses  his  soul  "O  coarse-grained  soul!  O  cru¬ 
dity!  O  thing  of  trash!” 

The  sound  structure  of  these  poems  contributes  much  to 
their  emotional  effect.  Through  the  use  of  assonance  and  al¬ 
literation,  the  poets  have  achieved  rhythmic  flow  and  emo¬ 
tional  tension. 

Donne’s  use  of  assonance  in  the  line  "Pour  new  seas  in 
mine  eyes  that  so  I  might”  gives  the  line  a  flow  which  con¬ 
cretizes  the  word  "pour.”  Brother  Antoninus  achieves  a 
similar  flow  of  words  by  using  assonance  in  the  line  "Wh en 
will  the  all-comprehe;/ding  God,  offended.  .  .  .” 

In  Donne’s  line,  "And  made  it  /ou/er;  let  their  flames  re¬ 
tire”  his  alliteration  connotes  the  crackling  of  fire.  Brother 
Antoninus’  alliterative  use  of  the  letter  "b”  in  the  line  "Then 
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£urn!  O  £ring  a  terrible  breath  to  Mow”  suggests  the  gusts 
of  a  blustery  wind.  Thus,  both  poets  underscore  the  meaning 
of  their  words  by  the  use  of  conative  sounds. 

Although  three  centuries  separate  John  Donne  and  Brother 
Antoninus,  the  two  men  share  similar  experiences  and  similar 
poetic  technique.  The  anguish  which  permeates  their  lives 
and  poetry  makes  them  universally  appealing  and  imprints 
on  them  both  a  stamp  of  greatness. 


®  JOHN  DONNE  and  GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS 

Kathleen  Marotta ,  ’64 


COMPARISON  of  John  Donne’s  Holy  Son¬ 
net  XIV  with  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’  Carrion  Comfort  is 

a  doubly  fascinating  and  fruitful  study.  Besides  establishing 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  these  poems,  it  uncovers 
the  personalities  of  the  respective  authors.  Both  Donne  and 
Hopkins  were  remarkably  strong  personalities,  well-edu¬ 
cated,  intense  and  energetic,  strikingly  rational,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  what  our  age  of  specialization  would  call  "whole  men.” 
The  interior  adventures  they  relate  in  these  sonnets  excite 
the  reader,  emotionally  and  intellectually,  with  more  power 
than  many  a  full-blown  novel. 

Many  similarities  of  the  two  poems  appear  immediately. 
Both  exemplify  the  Petrarchan  form.  Both  are  devotional 
poems,  and  their  theme-in-common  is  man’s  struggle  to 
align  his  will  with  the  will  of  God.  Even  in  tone  the  poems 
share  much:  the  wasteless  immediacy  of  direct  address,  and 
the  power  of  undisguised,  urgent  emotion.  Both  Elopkins 
and  Donne  respect  and  exploit  the  pristine  impact  of  lan- 
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guage,  and  even  the  dullest-worn  words  they  render  robust 
in  import,  by  striking  juxtapositions. 

But  surface  similarity  accentuates  the  disparate  substrata. 
Within  the  Petrarchan  form,  for  example,  the  rhythm  of 
Donne’s  line  is  iambic  pentameter;  Hopkins  employs  a  seven- 
stress  sprung  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the 
differences  between  the  poems;  the  further  they  are  explored, 
the  greater  and  more  elementary  the  disparateness. 

The  devotion  of  these  "devotional”  poems  is  different  in 
each.  Donne  beseeches  the  "three  person’d  God”  to  over¬ 
whelm  his  obstinate  will,  urging  with  instant  imperatives: 
"Batter  my  heart  .  .  .  break,  blow,  burn  and  make  me  new.” 
He  bemoans  the  ineffectuality  of  his  own  efforts  to  perform 
God’s  will,  "I  .  .  .  Labor  to  admit  you,  but  Oh,  to  no  end,/ 
Reason  your  viceroy  in  me,  me  should  defend,/  But  is  cap- 
tiv’d,  and  proves  weak  or  untrue.”  He  makes  it  clear  that  he 
will  never  of  his  weak  self  be  able  to  serve  God,  that  he  seeks 
omnipotent  intervention.  He  prays,  "That  I  may  rise,  and 
stand,  o’erthrow  me,  ’and  .  .  .  Take  me  to  you,  imprison  me, 
for  1/  Except  you  ’enthrall  me,  never  shall  be  free.” 

Hopkins,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Donne,  protests  "But  ah, 
but  O  thou  terrible,  why  wouldst  thou  rude  on  me/  Thy 
wring- world  right  foot  rock?”  Whereas  Donne  is  fervent  in 
the  urgent  aspiration  of  his  prayer,  Hopkins,  "most  weary,” 
is  battling  despair.  Whereas  Donne  longs  for  a  divine  victory 
— "Take  me  to  you,  imprison  me” — Hopkins  labors  to  es¬ 
cape  or  beat  off  his  all-powerful  assailant.  He  speaks  of  "my 
bruised  bones  .  .  .  me  frantic  to  avoid  thee  and  flee  .  .  .  me 
that  fought  .  .  .  that  night,  that  year/  Of  now  done  darkness 
I  wretch  lay  wrestling.”  What  Donne  prays  for,  pleads  for, 
languishes  after,  terrifies  Hopkins,  wearies  and  dismays  him. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  in  attitude  is  a  difference  in 
situation.  Donne  sees  and  analyzes  his  predicament  with  day¬ 
light-clear,  unerring  accuracy;  herein  rests  the  poignance  of 
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the  poem,  that  the  soul  cries  for  heavenly  help  to  bring  forth 
from  its  own  knowledge,  virtue.  The  "bite  in  the  last  lines” 
is  a  concise  re-articulation  of  the  predicament  (in  terms 
tellingly  juxtaposed) ,  "for  1/  Except  you’enthrall  me,  never 
shall  be  free,/  Nor  ever  chaste,  except  you  ravish  me.”  Hop¬ 
kins’  predicament,  far  from  being  clear  to  him,  is  the  in¬ 
scrutability  of  his  predicament.  Repudiating  despair,  him¬ 
self  acknowledging  the  salutary  purgation  affected  by  this 
past  ordeal,  this  "still  ambiguous  war”  (Alan  Heuser,  The 
Shaping  Vision  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins ,  London,  1958. 
P.  89)  ;  a  year  distant  and  detached,  he  desires  to  applaud  the 
victor.  "Cheer  whom  though?  the  hero  whose  heaven-han¬ 
dling  flung  me,  foot  trod/Me?  or  me  that  fought  him?” 
He  puzzles;  he  suspects  truth,  "O  which  one?  is  it  each  one?” 
and  the  flash  of  last-line  revelation  stuns  both  us  and  him, 
"That  night,  that  year/  Of  now  done  darkness  I  wretch  lay 
wrestling  with  (My  God!)  my  God.” 

These  are  differences  in  matter.  More  significant  literarily 
are  the  formal  differences.  Donne  is  the  first  Metaphysical 
poet.  "Donne  is  given  not  to  the  expression  of  feeling  but  its 
analysis”  (Joseph  Shipley  ed.,  Dictionary  of  World  Litera¬ 
ture,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  1960;  Walter  E.  Houghton, 
p.  269).  Donne’s  words  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  with 
intellectual  impact,  with  a  physical  reality  of  phrases.  So 
are  Hopkins’.  But  whereas  in  Hopkins  the  urgent  burden  of 
the  poetic  experience  is  experiential,  soul-seen  and  soul- 
sensed,  primarily  emotional  and  responsive  to  the  emotional 
situation,  Donne’s  poetry  is  primarily  rational,  a  careful 
structure  of  concepts  which  emotion  serves  to  reinforce, 
heighten,  dramatize. 

Not  that  emotion  is  extraneous  to  Donne’s  poetry;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not.  But  thought  is  more  basic  to  Donne’s  poetic 
integrity  than  emotion,  as  powerful  feeling  is  more  intrinsic 
to  Hopkins  than  analysis;  and  this  difference  shows  clearly 
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in  their  respective  poems.  Donne  seems  never  at  a  loss  for 
phrases  and  figures  (often  conceits)  to  easily,  if  emphati¬ 
cally,  formulate  and  indeed  annotate  the  moment’s  passion. 
The  passion  varies  with  the  moment;  the  ratiocination  is 
ever  constant,  gently  modified  to  suit  the  occasioning  emo¬ 
tion,  but  otherwise  as  never-failing  as  International  Business 
Machinery  (though  far  more  gracious).  Take  as  example, 
if  not  the  whole  sonnet  in  point,  the  prearranged  passion  of 
the  sestet’s  paradox:  "dearly’  I  love  you,  ’and  would  be  loved 
fain,/  But  am  betroth’d  unto  your  enemy:/  Divorce  me, 
untie,  or  break  that  knot  again,/  Take  me  to  you,  imprison 
me,  for  1/  Except  you  ’enthrall  me,  never  shall  be  free,/  Nor 
ever  chaste,  except  you  ravish  me.” 

Hopkins,  on  the  contrary,  cries  out  in  anguish,  as  else¬ 
where  he  breaks  forth  in  song.  Spontaneously  seizing  phrases, 
he  reacts  to  his  condition,  here  disclaiming  despair,  elsewhere 
"hurrahing  in  harvest”  or  glorifying  God  "for  dappled 
things.”  With  an  exuberance,  or  at  least  a  spirited  sorrow, 
he  splashes  words  onto  his  canvas  (so  to  speak) .  An  expres- 
sionistic  conveyor  of  what  escapes  convention,  he  cries,  "Why 
wouldst  thou  rude  on  me/  Thy  wring- world  right  foot  rock? 
lay  a  lionlimb  against  me?  scan/  With  darksome  devouring 
eyes  my  bruised  bones?  and  fan,/  O  in  turns  of  tempest,  me 
heaped  there?” 

"Batter  my  heart,”  speaks  throughout  (with  variations) 
in  the  idiom  of  an  extended  metaphor.  Donne  likens  his  heart 
to  "an  usurpt  town,”  and  prays  God  to  batter  down  his  de¬ 
fenses  and  capture  him.  He  cites  precisely  the  condition  of 
the  soul  in  such  a  situation  of  half- conversion,  adroit  and 
wontedly  competent  in  his  introspective  psychology.  And 
the  whole  sonnet  of  course  exemplifies  the  Metaphysical 
dialectic,  being  involved,  paradoxical,  and  conversational 
(though  this  were  an  extraordinary  conversation!).  All  of 
these  innovations  are  Donne’s  own,  followed  by  the  subse¬ 
quent  "Metaphysical  poets.” 
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Carrion  Comfort ,  whose  most  prominent  figure  ("I  wretch 
lay  wrestling  with  my  God”) ,  is  no  conceit  but  a  metaphor, 
abounds  in  Hopkins’  poetical  innovations:  the  vibrant  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  kennings,  the  zealous  imagery.  The  themes 
with  which  his  life  and  poetry  customarily  occupy  them¬ 
selves,  most  characteristically  sing  through  the  sonnet:  the 
refining-fire  strife  of  the  soul’s  relationship  with  God,  the 
ultimate  acknowledgment  of  God’s  authority  ("I  kissed 
the  rod”) ,  the  cosmic  dynamism  of  which  God  is  the  awful 
epitome,  and  of  course — 'These  last  strands  of  man” — in 
stress. 

And  now  the  conclusion  must  follow  the  comparison.  Two 
poets,  one  theme;  two  treatments,  one  form;  two  sets  of 
pummeling,  gruelling  images,  two  soul-songs  de  profundis, 
one  aspiration  welding  the  poets  to  each  other  and  to  us. 
Except  in  personal  preference,  neither  excellence  can  validly 
be  said  to  outshine  the  other. 


Plaster  Saints 


Theresa  Adario,  y62 
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AUL  stretched  his  legs  as  far  forward  as  the 
streetcar’s  seats  would  allow.  Another  few  moments  and  he 
would  be  home  and  blurt  it  out  to  everyone.  After  the  first 
sentence  the  rest  would  be  no  problem.  Pm  not  going  back 
to  medical  school.  With  seven  words  he  would  change  his 
entire  life.  He  would  make  them  understand  that  it  wasn’t 
what  he  expected.  It  probably  was  his  fault  for  putting 
his  hopes  so  high.  But  they  would  still  be  disappointed.  He 
was  sure  of  that.  Only  Julie  would  understand.  Paul  shifted 
his  body  as  he  remembered  his  own  disillusionment,  first  as 
he  realized  that  his  ideals  could  not  be  met  and  finally  when 
he  knew  he  could  never  be  a  doctor.  It  was  no  snap  decision. 
It  took  six  weeks  of  thinking  and  rethinking  on  board  ship 
to  decide. 

The  streetcar  jarred  to  a  stop  and  he  looked  down  Aver- 
tine  Avenue.  His  gaze  was  drawn  to  the  staging  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  street.  Of  course,  he  thought,  as  he  saw  the 
red,  white  and  green  bulbs  strung  past  second  floor  windows 
.  . .  today  is  the  feast  day  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian.  And 
tonight,  tonight  is  the  festival.  He  lifted  his  head  to  see 
the  lights  reaching  in  rows  across  the  street  to  form  an  arch¬ 
way  toward  the  platform.  The  warm  September  afternoon 
sun  reflected  the  gold  and  silver  tones  from  the  stage  decora¬ 
tions.  I’m  glad  I  came  back  today,  Paul  thought.  Of  all 
days,  I’m  glad  I  came  back  today. 

An  old  man  stood  by  the  half-erected  staging  and  chased 
the  neighborhood  boys  and  girls  away.  But  no  sooner  did  his 
wild  gestures  stop  than  they  were  back  to  tease  him.  Paul 
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smiled  as  he  thought  of  how  many  times  in  the  past  he  had 
baited  the  old  men  in  charge  of  the  decorations.  But  this 
was  no  time  to  be  on  Avertine  Ave.  .  .  .  Tonight  with  the 
band,  the  ebon  background  for  the  lights  and  the  fleeting 
smell  of  burning  candles,  Avertine  Ave.  would  come  alive. 

Paul  felt  a  tremor  go  through  his  body  as  he  walked  the 
block  to  his  home.  He  pictured  the  parlor  and  Nonno’s  big 
maroon  chair.  He  wondered  which  room  they  would  be  in 
when  he  would  tell  them  the  news.  Before  he  realized  where 
he  was,  the  brown  house  stood  before  him.  He  hesitated 
between  ringing  or  walking  right  in.  Finally,  slamming  the 
front  door,  he  stood  and  listened  for  a  moment.  Paul  heard 
the  shuffling  of  feet.  Then  he  saw  a  gray  head  appear  from 
the  living  room  and  small  half-closed  eyes  squinted  at  him. 

"Paolo,  is  it  you?  Is  that  you,  Paolo?” 

Paul  tried  to  answer  but  could  only  laugh  as  his  grand¬ 
father  hugged  and  touched  and  shook  him  to  answer  his  own 
question. 

"Ok,  Nonno,  Ok,”  Paul  grinned  and  placed  his  arm 
around  the  bent  shoulders.  He  walked  the  old  man  into  the 
living  room. 

"What  you  doing  home,  eh?  No  one  knows  you  come 
home.”  Nonno  stopped  mid-way  to  the  sofa  and  stared  at 
Paul. 

"I  didn’t  think  I’d  be  able  to  make  it  home  but  the  cruise 
ended  a  week  early  and,”  Paul  gave  a  quick  bow,  "here  I  am.” 

"It  ended  early?  What  you  say,  it  ended  early?  When  I 
was  un  marinaio,  we  worked — No  cruise — No  home  early. 
No—” 

"I  know,  Nonno,”  Paul  interrupted  what  appeared  to  be 
a  lecture  on  the  quality  of  the  Italian  navy,  "but  this  is  a 
little  different.  As  long  as  Fm  still  in  college,  they  work  it  a 
little  differently.  But  aren’t  you  happy  to  see  me  home?” 
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"Am  I  happy  to  see  you  home?  You  must  ask  your  Nonno 
this?  In  winter  you  go  to  school,  in  summer  you  cruise,  and 
you  ask  me  if  I  am  happy  to  see  my  only  grandson.  Eh,  if  you 
were  not  so  big.”  Nonno  grabbed  Paul  by  the  arm  and 
shook  him.  "And  today,”  Nonno  was  almost  bouncing  with 
excitement,  "to  be  home  today.  You  know  what  is  today?” 

"How  could  I  help  but  know?”  Paul  laughed  at  his  grand¬ 
father’s  doubtful  expression.  "That’s  all  I  ever  read  about 
in  the  letters  you  had  Mom  write.” 

"Eh,  but  this  year  it  will  be  the  best  one.  We  have  new 
decorations.  The  first  new  ones  in  seven  years.  This  year,” 
the  worn  face  drew  closer  to  Paul’s  ear,  "we  show  Silveira 
and  i  Portogesi.”  Nonno’s  body  shook  as  he  laughed  and  he 
sat  with  great  satisfaction  in  his  favorite  chair. 

"Are  you  still  at  it?  I  Portogesi,”  Paul  smiled  to  hear  his 
own  Italian,  "have  their  parades  in  May  and  we  have  our 
festival  in  September.  You  and  Silveira  are  the  neighborhood 
troublemakers.” 

"Paolo,  what  do  you  mean?”  La  festa  del  Ste.  Cosimo  e 
Damiano  is  always  better  than  their  parades.  I  remember 
when  they  didn’t  even  have  any  costumes  or  fresh  flowers.” 

"I  give  up.  I’ll  leave  the  arguments  to  you  and  Silveira. 
You  two  fight  enough  for  everyone.  But  shouldn’t  you  be  at 
the  church?  Aren’t  you  marching  this  year?” 

"Eh,  the  medico  told  your  mother,”  Nonno  lifted  his  arms 
and  shook  his  fist,  "I  am  too  old  to  walk  with  my  friends. 
I  am  eighty- three  but  I  can  walk  better  than  him.  When 
you  are  medico  Paolo,  you  no  be  fool.” 

Paul  heard  the  front  door  slam.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
his  parents.  He  hugged  and  kissed  his  mother  and  father 
and  Anna  and  Gabriel  Leone  finally  let  Paul  alone. 

Anna  stood  back  and  shook  her  head  slowly.  She  looked 
from  her  husband  to  her  son.  Twenty  years  ago  this  young 
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man  could  have  been  Gabriel,  they  looked  so  much  alike. 
The  same  black  wavy  hair,  even  the  same  mole  on  their 
cheeks.  But  Paul  is  taller.  He  must  surely  have  reached  six 
feet  by  now,  she  thought  proudly.  She  watched  father  and 
son  talking  and  she  realized  that  even  their  mannerisms  were 
identical.  To  think,  he  would  be  the  first  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  boys  to  go  into  the  medical  field.  And  then  there  was 
Julie.  Thank  God,  he  didn’t  get  mixed  up  with  any  of  those 
wild  college  girls. 

"How  long  have  you  been  home?”  Anna  asked. 

"He  just  come  in,”  Nonno  answered  before  Paul  opened 
his  mouth. 

"What  happened  to  the  cruise?  I  thought  it  was  a  week 
longer,”  Gabriel  asked. 

"The  American  Navy  gave  him  a  vacation.” 

"You’ll  be  here  for  the  festival  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  Paul,”  Anna  grabbed  her  son’s  hand  excitedly. 

"Why  you  think  he  come  home  so  soon?”  Nonno  an¬ 
swered.  He  looked  at  their  faces  and  sat  down  in  his  chair. 

"Nonno  is  right.  I  had  a  few  days  and  thought  I’d  come 
home  and  make  sure  everyone  was  all  right.” 

Paul  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  them  about  medical 
school.  After  the  festival  he  would  tell  them.  They  could 
at  least  enjoy  this. 

"Paolo,  you  must  wash  and  eat  quickly.  Then  we  watch 
the  procession — you  and  me,  eh?” 

"Ok,  Nonno.  I’ll  be  right  back,  folks.” 

Paul  raced  up  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  willing  to  rush 
for  the  procession.  He  looked  forward  to  this  and  the  fes¬ 
tival  afterwards. 

"I  don’t  think  he  ever  goes  up  the  stairs  one  at  a  time,” 
Anna  Leone’s  eyes  followed  her  son. 
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Paul  had  hardly  enough  time  to  wash  his  face  and  hands 
before  he  heard  his  grandfather’s  voice  calling  to  him. 

"Paolo,  Paolo,  hurry  up.  Here  it  comes.  Hurry  or  we 
miss  it.” 

Paul  reached  the  yard  and  found  Nonno  waiting  for  him 
at  the  gate.  He  took  in  the  Italian  procession  with  one  long 
look.  At  the  front  came  the  first  graders  with  white  robes 
and  yellow  halos.  Each  carried  a  single  flower  and  each 
marched  out  of  step.  Next  came  the  older  children  dressed 
as  various  saints.  St.  Francis  was  calling  to  his  friends  while 
St.  Anthony  made  motions  for  him  to  be  silent.  In  the 
center  of  the  procession  came  two  life  size  statues  of  the 
twin  saints,  Cosmas  and  Damian.  Their  red  velvet  robes 
were  partially  hidden  by  dollar  bills.  Carried  on  a  stand  and 
threatening  to  topple  any  moment,  the  statues  seemed  to 
lack  the  solemnity  necessary  to  stir  the  emotions  of  the 
followers. 

Streamers  flowed  from  the  red  robes  and  were  held  by 
young  girls  in  purple  robes  and  crowns  of  white  flowers. 
Following  the  saints,  came  the  band.  Through  the  years  the 
band  seemed  never  to  change.  The  blue  uniforms  were  older 
but  the  music  was  still  just  as  discordant.  After  the  band 
came  the  Italian  sodalities,  the  women  first  with  medals  and 
ribbons  and  rosary  beads;  the  men  following  last,  small 
and  stooped  and  old.  Mr.  Manelli,  the  baker,  Mr.  Ronsetti, 
the  tailor,  and  round  Mr.  Ferrara,  the  builder,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

"That’s  where  I  should  be,  Paolo.”  Nonno  nudged  his 
grandson  and  pointed  to  the  slowly-moving  figures  at  the 
rear. 

The  middle  of  the  procession  gradually  reached  the  Leone 
house.  The  music  stopped.  Paul  and  Nonno  watched  as  the 
men  carrying  the  statues  set  them  on  the  table  already  pre- 
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pared  on  the  sidewalk.  Nonno  walked  over  to  the  plaster 
saints  and  pinned  some  money  to  the  hem  of  one  of  the  red 
robes.  The  statutes  were  raised  up  and  down  three  times  by 
the  men  as  a  symbolic  " thank  you.”  The  music  began  again 
and  the  procession  moved  on.  The  crowd  hustled  by,  talking 
and  laughing. 

"Eh,  bello  Espidito,  bello,  bello  Alphonso,  Andrea.”  Nonno 
called  to  his  friends  as  the  end  of  the  procession  passed  down 
the  street.  He  walked  into  the  yard,  dragging  his  bad  leg. 
"Eh,  Paolo,  wasn’t  that  beautiful?” 

Paul  stood  by  his  grandfather  silently.  The  entire  procession 
had  not  taken  ten  minutes,  but  he  felt  empty.  Was  this  beau¬ 
tiful?  Four  years  ago  he  would  have  said  yes,  but  now, 
what  now?  Where  was  the  devotion  and  love  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  and  to  feel?  Surely  not  in  the  ridiculous  figure 
of  St.  Francis  calling  to  his  friends,  nor  in  the  blare  and  tin 
of  the  band,  or  the  chipped  face  of  one  of  the  statues.  He 
felt  very  much  the  same  as  when  he  discovered  that  medical 
school  was  the  wrong  choice.  He  felt  lonely  and  somehow 
isolated.  I’ve  got  to  talk  to  Julie,  he  thought. 

"It  is  very  different  from  the  way  I  remember  it,  Nonno.” 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  somber  note  in 
Paul’s  voice  and  took  his  answer  to  be  a  compliment  on  the 
changes.  "Yes,  we  did  a  lot  of  work  this  year.  It  is  much 
better.  I  wonder  what  Silveira  will  say  now.” 

"Nonno,  I  think  I’ll  run  down  to  Julie’s  house.” 

"Eh — oh,”  Nonno  gave  Paul  a  knowing  smile.  "You  must 
hurry  to  Julie,  Paolo.  She  will  be  surprised,  eh?” 

"Yes,  she’ll  be  surprised.”  Paul  almost  cringed  to  think  of 
the  irony  of  his  answer. 

He  left  the  yard  and  started  up  toward  Julie’s  house.  She 
would  be  the  only  one  he  would  tell  tonight.  He  had  to  tell 
someone,  especially  now,  after  the  procession. 
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"Paul,  Paul. . .  .” 

The  voice  startled  him  and  he  looked  up  to  see  Julie  Tun¬ 
ing  to  him. 

"I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  you,  but  I  knew  it  couldn’t 
be,  but  it  is,”  Julie  rattled  on  excitedly. 

"I  was  just  coming  to  get  you.” 

Paul  threw  his  arms  around  the  small  figure  who  barely 
reached  his  shoulders.  He  kissed  her  and  pulled  her  up  toward 
him. 

"Let’s  walk  down  to  the  festival.”  He  grabbed  her  hand 
and  she  chattered  on  asking  about  his  surprise  visit.  Paul 
answered  slowly  as  he  had  to  his  grandfather  and  parents. 
He  wanted  to  put  his  ideas  into  some  order  before  he  told  her. 

"I  saw  your  grandfather  in  the  procession,  Julie.”  Paul 
wanted  to  get  her  thoughts  away  from  him  for  the  moment. 
He  watched  her  expression  change  from  a  thoughtful  look 
to  a  wide  smile. 

"He  wouldn’t  think  of  missing  it.  It’s  too  bad  your  grand¬ 
father  couldn’t  march.  I  know  how  much  it  means  to  them. 
In  fact,”  and  her  face  broke  into  a  grin,  "I  kind  of  miss 
marching  myself.”  They  walked  on  to  Avertine  Ave.  then 
Julie  laughed.  "Do  you  remember  the  time  I  was  St.  Lucia 
and  you  were  St.  Rocco?” 

"You’re  not  serious?”  Paul  looked  down  into  Julie’s  face. 
"I  mean  about  missing  being  in  the  processions.” 

"I  think  I  am,  in  a  way.  Every  year  when  I  watch  the 
procession  I  just  get  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  I  want  to  cry. 
It’s  so  beautiful.”  As  she  spoke,  Julie’s  eyes  caught  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  her  voice.  The  sparkle  reminded  Paul  of  her 
expression  four  years  ago  when  they  first  decided  to  go 
steady.  "We  have  something  that  is  very  special,  Paul,  and 
someday  it  will  be  gone  too,  when  the  older  folks  aren’t 
around  to  keep  it  up  anymore. 
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"I  thought  it  was  special  .  .  .  until  the  procession  today. 
I  don’t  know  if  I’ve  changed  or  it’s  changed.  But  something 
is  different.  It  seemed  like  something  crude  and  childish  .  .  . 
like  the  games  we  played  when  we  were  kids.  I  felt  like 
Nonno  was  being  taken  in.  It  was  almost  like  I  was  the 
grandfather  and  he  was  the  kid  at  a  circus  or  a  carnival.” 

"Paul,  how  can  you  say  that?”  Julie  was  shocked.  ''They 
put  their  hearts  and  souls  into  this,  you  know  that.  Of 
course  it’s  not  perfect  and  polished,  but  it  means  so  much 
to  them,”  Julie  stopped,  surprised  to  hear  her  own  anger. 
They  had  never  really  argued,  never  about  something  that 
meant  so  much  to  each  of  them. 

"Julie,  I  have  to  talk  to  you.  Forget  about  the  festival 
and  listen.”  Paul  almost  shook  Julie  to  be  sure  she  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  him.  'Tm  not  going  back  to  medical  school.” 

"You  can’t  be  serious,  Paul.”  Julie’s  expression  had  been 
angry  but  now  it  turned  slowly  to  one  of  doubt. 

"I  am  serious.  But  I  haven’t  told  anyone  yet.  I  wanted 
to  wait  until  after  the  festival.  You  know  how  much  it 
meant  to  me.  But  it  didn’t  turn  out  the  way  I  expected.” 
Paul’s  voice  was  almost  pleading  with  Julie  to  understand. 

"If  you  think  that  is  best.  It’s  always  been  your  decision. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  She  turned  her  dark  head  up 
to  him,  wanting  almost  to  read  the  answer  rather  than  hear  it. 

"I  don’t  know,  yet.  I  don’t  know.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  each  thinking  about  the  other, 
finally  reaching  Avertine  Ave.  .  . .  The  street  was  vibrant  with 
the  sounds  of  the  festival  just  beginning.  The  procession  had 
just  returned  and  the  statues  had  been  placed  in  their  niche. 
Children  were  running  and  yelling  to  each  other.  Old  friends 
were  back-clapping  and  shaking  hands,  happy  to  meet  once 
again.  Mothers  from  third  floor  windows  were  calling  down 
to  their  children  in  the  street.  The  band,  uniformed  and 
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still  discordant,  played  Italian  melodies  that  could  not  be 
recognized  above  the  confusion.  Balloons  broke  and  color 
was  everywhere.  Pink  cotton  candy  caught  the  glimmer  of 
the  devotional  candles.  The  black  dresses  of  the  sodalists 
acted  as  background  for  the  brightly  colored  sodality  ribbons 
and  medals.  The  electric  lights  had  been  turned  on,  casting 
red  and  green  shadows  over  everything. 

'Tm  sorry,  Julie,  I’m  not  part  of  this  anymore.”  Paul’s 
voice  was  hardly  audible  in  the  noise.  And  standing  next  to 
Julie  he  felt  very  much  alone  for  the  second  time  that  day. 

A  huge  papier  mache  bell  was  hanging  from  one  of  the 
rows  of  lights  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  At  that 
moment  the  door  opened  and  from  it  came  three  white 
pigeons,  many  small  colored  balloons  and  rose  petals.  The 
crowd  applauded  and  yelled  and  the  excitement  was  in¬ 
fectious. 

"It  means  something  to  me,  Julie,  but  not  what  it  used 
to  mean.”  Paul  looked  at  Julie  and  he  saw  a  very  young  girl. 
"You  don’t  understand  me,  do  you?” 

"No,  I  don’t  understand  you  and  I  don’t  like  to  see  you 
this  way.  I  don’t  know  you  like  this.”  Julie  tried  to  hide 
her  hand  as  it  came  up  to  wipe  a  tear  from  her  eye. 

"Paolo,  it  is  good  to  see  you  home.”  A  tall  elderly  man 
slapped  Paul  on  the  back  and  shook  his  hand. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Silveira.  It’s  good  to  be  home.” 

"You  know,”  Mr.  Silveira  lowered  his  voice,  "now  don’t 
you  tell  your  Nonno,  but  this  is  the  best  festa  I’ve  been  to 
in  years.  They  did  a  good  job.  Go  and  enjoy  yourselves. 
This  is  for  the  young  folks,  not  for  the  old  ones  like  me.” 
Mr.  Silveira  pushed  them  deeper  into  the  crowd. 

"Hey,  Julie,  Paul,  come  over  here.  Have  a  sausage.” 
Mrs.  Zanelli  pushed  two  cooked  sausages  onto  two  plates 
and  into  their  hands.  "You  have  the  first  ones,  ok?  I  think 
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I  have  to  make  a  new  robe  for  St.  Damiano.  What  you  think 
Julie?  It  is  a  little  worn,  no?  Well,  have  a  good  time.”  Mrs. 
Zanelli  put  more  sausages  onto  the  stove  to  have  ready  for 
her  customers. 

Paul  and  Julie  walked  through  the  crowds,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  talk  to  friends.  A  group  of  teenagers  were  per¬ 
forming  a  weird  dance  to  the  music  of  the  band.  The  tight 
skirts  and  sweaters  of  the  girls  moved  in  step  to  the  music. 
The  boys  clapped  and  yelled  their  approval. 

"That’s  all  you  see  in  the  festival,  Paul,  what  really  isn’t 
a  part  of  it.  So  you  think  Nonno  or  Mr.  Silveira  or  Mrs. 
Zanelli  even  notice  things  like  that?”  Julie’s  hand  gestured 
toward  the  teenage  crowd. 

"No.  They  don’t  see  that  because  they  are  blind  to  it. 
And  any  kind  of  blindness  is  bad.  You  don’t  have  to  go  to 
medical  school  to  learn  that.” 

"You’ve  got  to  see  the  good  in  things,  too.”  Julie’s  voice 
showed  the  emotion  that  she  was  trying  to  hide. 

"But  if  all  you  see  is  the  good,  then  you  aren’t  being 
realistic.  You  can’t  live  in  a  fantasy  world.  You  can’t 
always.  .  .  .” 

"Paul,”  Julie  looked  at  him  and  stopped.  I’m  going  home. 
It’s  foolish  to  stay  now.” 

"I’ll  come  with  you.” 

"No,  don’t  bother.  I’d  rather  go  alone.  I’ll  be  all  right. 
You’re  different.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you.  You 
know  a  lot,  but  this  is  one  time  that  I’m  right.” 

Paul  let  Julie  go.  He  couldn’t  say  anything  to  her  that 
she  would  understand.  Not  now,  anyway.  His  eyes  followed 
her  through  the  crowd.  Her  black  hair  caught  the  blaze  of 
color  and  her  fragile  body  tried  to  push  through  the  crowd. 
Julie  had  not  been  away.  If  she  had,  she  would  see  it  all  with 
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different  eyes.  Paul  did  not  know  where  to  turn.  And  it 
was  getting  dark. 

"Eh,  Paolo,  where  is  Julie ?”  Nonno  hobbled  over  to  Paul 
and  poked  him  in  the  arm. 

"She  left  right  away,  Nonno,  she  had  a  headache.”  Paul 
changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "Are  you  supposed  to  be  here? 
How  long  have  you  been  using  that  cane?” 

"Of  course,  I’m  not  supposed  to  be  here,”  he  winked  at 
Paul,  "but  I  come  anyway.  And  I  have  this  piece  of  wood,” 
Nonno  waved  it  in  the  air,  "Enough  to  know  I  no  need  it. 
But  it  make  your  Mama  happy  when  I  use  it.” 

Nonno  leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  grandson  and  they  worked 
their  way  to  the  front  of  the  street.  Saints  Cosmas  and 
Damian  stared  blankly  into  the  festival.  The  red  of  their 
robes  was  practically  hidden  by  money.  The  statues  were 
identical  except  that  one  had  a  chipped  face. 

"You  know,  Paolo,  I  always  remember  my  Nonno  telling 
me  that  you  learn  no  matter  how  old  you  get.  I  thought  I 
would  die  when  il  medico  told  me  no  more  walking,  only 
with  cane.  But  we  die  for  only  little  while.  With  every 
change  we  die  little  bit.”  Nonno  shuffled  on  never  turning 
to  look  at  his  Paolo. 

"Nonno,  did  you  see  those  girls  dancing  over  there?”  Paul 
pointed  to  the  group  dancing  in  the  street. 

"They  come  every  year.  Sure  I  see  them.  But,  my  Paolo, 
did  you  see  the  girls  over  there?”  Nonno  pointed  to  the  aged 
and  dark  sodalists  mumbling  at  the  foot  of  the  statues. 

"It  is  funny,  my  Paolo,”  Nonno  lifted  his  arm  and  rested 
it  on  Paul’s  shoulder,  "but  when  we  young  we  see  all  good 
or  all  bad.  For  me  to  be  un  marinaio,  a  good  marinaio,  I 
have  to  learn  like  you.  But  I  learn.  You  learn  too.” 

Paul  started  to  blurt  out  about  medical  school,  but  some¬ 
how  he  was  not  sure  that  he  wanted  to  say  it. 
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"Eh,  Silveira,”  Nonno  hobbled  over  spotting  his  old  friend 
standing  at  one  of  the  make-shift  stands,  "what  you  got  to 
say  for  i  Portogesi,  eh?” 

Nonno  had  left  Paul  within  an  arm’s  distance  from  the 
statues.  It  took  Paul  six  weeks  to  decide  against  medical 
school.  But  now  so  much  of  his  careful  reasoning  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  It’s  not  all  black  and  white.  That’s  what 
Nonno  was  trying  to  say.  He  stared  at  the  red  robed  saints. 
Then  he  shifted  all  his  attention  to  the  one  with  the  chipped 
face.  Well,  St.  Cosmas,  or  are  you  St.  Damian,  you  and 
Julie  and  Nonno  are  quite  a  combination. 


THE  PEACEMAKER 

Joanne  Lally ,  ’62 

He  WENT  down  the  grey  stone  steps  of  his 
apartment  building  into  the  pale,  spring  morning.  The 
change  of  seasons  could  not  touch  the  dirty,  red,  brick  tene¬ 
ments  and  peeling  billboards  of  Harlem  which  scorned  the 
gentle  warmth  that  tried  to  soften  them.  It  would  be  like 
giving  in,  .  .  .  something  that  their  code  didn’t  permit.  This 
hostility  to  nature  stunned  him  after  having  lived  on  the 
green,  shabby  southern  campus.  Yet  he  came  back.  Why, 
he  was  not  sure;  he  was  as  rootless  as  those  few  tufts  of 
grass  struggling  to  breathe  through  the  cracks  in  the  side¬ 
walk. 

Once  he  had  belonged  here  .  .  .  because  of  Aunt  Ruby, 
his  aunt,  uncle,  cousin,  sister  and  brother  all  rolled  into 
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one.  He  couldn’t  remember  all  of  his  street  fights;  they  were 
buried  with  her  but  he  remembered  a  window  creaking  open 
and  a  voice  calling  him  in.  Sometimes  he  was  sweating  with 
anger  but  she  would  hold  him  until  he  could  catch  his 
breath.  Then  she  would  push  him  away  from  her,  "Don’t 
you  realize  what  I’m  trying  to  do  for  you?”  He  never  could 
answer  but  now  he  understood.  She  had  sent  him  to  school 
to  "make  somethin’  of  himself.”  Sometimes  he  skipped 
school  but  she  always  brought  him  back.  And  then  she  had 
taken  in  washings  and  he  had  gone  to  college.  She  wrote 
to  him  faithfully,  twice  a  week  on  blue-lined  yellow  paper. 
It  was  in  his  last  year  that  a  week  had  passed  without  even 
a  letter  from  her,  then  came  the  one  that  was  different  from 
the  others  "Rheumatism  and  old  age,”  it  said.  He  remem¬ 
bered  reading  the  crisp  white  paper  over  and  over  and  he 
had  sat  there  staring  at  the  words. 

Ruby  was  gone  and  he  had  returned  only  to  see  that 
other  things  had  changed  too.  Somehow  when  these  old 
buildings  weren’t  looking,  the  Puerto  Ricans  had  come  and 
now  his  people  felt  that  they  had  been  pushed  in  on  them¬ 
selves.  If  he  could  only  make  them  understand,  only  help 
them,  then  he  would  belong.  He  must  try.  He  looked  at  the 
volley  ball  nets  and  play  areas  knowing  they  were  not 
enough. 

In  the  vacant  lot  on  the  corner  he  could  see  the  broken 
bottles  and  tire  chains  lying  where  they  had  been  thrown 
in  last  night’s  rumble.  The  city  officers  were  going  to  make 
this  into  a  playground  just  like  the  ones  his  gang  used  to 
fight  for  control  over.  Whose  street  .  .  .  which  gang’s  drug 
store  .  .  .  whose  turf  .  .  .  didn’t  they  ever  learn?  He  had 
been  one  of  them  but  he  had  learned  .  .  .  slowly  enough 
and  stubbornly  but  he  had.  And  so  could  they. 

When  he  first  came  they  listened  mainly  because  he  was 
one  of  them.  But  when  they  heard  him  say,  "no  fighting,” 
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they  couldn’t  hear  because  he  seemed  so  far  away,  they  had 
to  fight  or  burn  up  inside.  Only  Paul  had  remained;  he  was 
different  somehow  ...  he  understood  .  .  .  maybe  he  would 
"make  somethin’  of  himself.”  If  he  could  then  the  others 
would  see  that  they  were  wrong.  Maybe  they  will,  he  thought. 
He’s  got  to  come  through  .  .  .  he’s  my  only  chance  to  prove 
to  them  that  my  way  is  right. 

The  thought  made  him  walk  faster.  He  turned  the  last 
corner  and  crossed  over  to  Thomas  Jefferson  High.  The 
cruisers  were  already  there  .  .  .  more  than  usual  .  .  .  some¬ 
thing  must  be  really  wrong  .  .  .  what  happened.  His  shoulders 
felt  heavy,  he  was  tired  of  the  sameness  of  it  all  .  .  .  the 
questions,  the  lies,  the  threats  ...  it  never  stopped. 

He  hurried  inside  the  faded  yellow,  brick  school  and  up 
the  iron  staircase  which  reeked  of  antiseptic.  He  waved 
to  Dolores  and  Margherita  who  were  talking  in  soft,  rapid 
Spanish  .  .  .  they  smiled  back.  He  said,  "Hi”  to  John 
Douglas  who  mumbled  a  bleary-eyed  "Hello.”  Speak  to 
teacher  but  don’t  speak  to  each  other,  he  thought,  that 
would  be  committing  the  unpardonable. 

He  saw  the  tall,  fairhaired  Irish  policeman  scanning  the 
corridor  and  walked  over  to  him. 

"Hello,  Joe.” 

"Hi,  Mr.  Thomas.  Some  of  your  misunderstood  hood¬ 
lums  beat  each  other’s  brains  out  last  night.” 

He  looked  into  Joe’s  watery  grey  eyes  and  silently  asked 
his  question. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  we’re  sure  that  they’re  from  this 
school.” 

"Joe,  what’s  wrong?  I  can’t  get  to  them.  They  won’t 
listen.  They  kill  each  other  for  imaginary  grievances  which 
is  stupid.” 

Joe  shook  his  head,  "I  don’t  know.  They’re  just  not  like 
you.  Now  that  the  weather  is  warmer,  they  stay  out 
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the  streets  and  fight.  I  don’t  care.  I  just  wish  they  wouldn’t 
do  it  around  here.  I  have  to  break  up  their  fights  at  night 
and  then  come  here  and  watch  them  learn  arithmetic  in 
the  daytime  .  .  .  the  dirty,”  he  stopped.  He  didn’t  finish 
what  he  was  saying  but  he  didn’t  have  to. 

It  was  as  if  another  brick  had  been  added  to  the  wall  be¬ 
tween  them  .  .  .  Luke  Thomas,  Negro  history  teacher  and 
Joseph  Murphy,  Irish  patrolman  .  .  .  there  wasn’t  anything 
he  could  say  to  make  Joe  understand.  He  just  stood  there, 
finally  he  said,  "Take  it  easy,  Joe,  take  it  easy.” 

"Yeah,  you  too,”  replied  Joe. 

Luke  went  down  the  corridor  to  the  faculty  lockers  and 
hung  up  his  coat.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  the 
mirror  .  .  .  bags  under  his  eyes.  He  straightened  his  tie. 

"That  could  lead  to  narcissism,  you  know.” 

"Oh  good  morning,  Hank.”  He  turned  and  grinned  at 
the  round-faced,  balding  man  who  had  startled  him. 

"I  don’t  know  what’s  good  about  it,  Luke,  after  that 
gang  war  last  night.  They’ll  never  learn.  Well,  I’d  better 
get  to  class  .  .  .  not  that  I’ll  be  able  to  teach  anything,  just 
to  referee.”  He  picked  up  his  brief  case  and  started  towards 
the  door. 

"See  you  at  lunch,  Hank.”  Luke  called  after  him  and 
Hank  nodded  his  head  on  his  way  out. 

Luke  gathered  his  books  and  walked  down  the  corridor. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Thomas.” 

He  looked  at  the  skinny  youth  in  a  blue  sweater  and  jeans 
who  spoke  to  him. 

"Hi,  Paul.  Did  you  get  your  biography  done?” 

"Not  quite,  sir.  My  mother  was  sick  last  night.” 

He  looked  at  the  boy’s  downcast  face,  "Oh,  I’m  sorry 
to  hear  that.  Is  she  any  better  today?” 

"A  little.” 

"That’s  good,  Paul.” 
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"I’m  sorry  I  can’t  have  it  in.  I  kinda  wanted  ya’  to  read 
it.  It’s  about  George  Washington  Carver  ...  he  was  a 
real  brain.” 

"Yes,  he  was  a  very  intelligent  man.  By  the  way,  how 
is  chemistry  these  days?”  The  walked  down  the  rubber  tiled 
corridor. 

"Oh,  okay,  I  guess.”  Paul  turned  and  said,  "Hi,”  to  Wil¬ 
bur  Stewart  who  passed  by  without  seeming  to  notice  them. 

Luke  said,  "What  is  he  worried  about?  He  didn’t  even 
see  you.” 

"Oh,  Willy’s  probably  worried  about  a  test  or  somethin’,” 
Paul  bit  his  lip. 

That’s  not  it  .  .  .  we’re  not  fooling  each  other,  Luke 
thought.  To  be  lonely  is  terrible  .  .  .  but  you  have  to  do  it, 
boy  .  .  .  you  have  to  if  you  want  to  make  something  of  your¬ 
self  .  .  .  don’t  weaken  .  .  .  don’t  join  the  gang. 

"Well,  Paul,  you’d  better  get  going  or  you’ll  be  late  for 
class  ...  see  you  later.”  He  had  his  hand  on  the  doorknob 
of  the  classroom. 

Paul  grinned  and  walked  quickly  to  the  stairs  and  raced 
up,  two  at  a  time. 

Luke  turned,  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  green 
painted  classroom.  Some  of  them  sprawled  .  .  .  others  had 
open  books  in  front  of  them  and  pretended  to  study  .  .  . 
they  watched  him  as  if  he  were  a  virus  under  a  microscope. 

"Good  morning,”  he  put  his  books  on  his  desk. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Thomas”  they  chanted  back  at  him. 

Joe  Rosario  sat  there  cleaning  his  nails  with  a  jackknife; 
the  Martin  sisters  giggled  and  Jimmy  Boyd  sat  reading  a 
newspaper. 

"Before  we  begin  the  Reconstruction  Period,  I  have  a  few 
things  to  say  about  last  night,”  he  settled  his  lean  frame 
on  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

They  looked  at  him  instantly.  Jimmy  Boyd  with  calculated 
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rustling  of  the  pages,  put  down  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sardonic  grin.  "First  of  all, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  police  that  because 
of  the  warm  weather,  a  fight  such  as  the  one  which  occurred 
last  night  is  going  to  happen  again.  There  is  also  the  opinion 
that  we  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  violent  people.  I  don’t 
think  so.”  His  eye  caught  Joe  Rosario  fingering  his  switch¬ 
blade.  "I  think  that  those  of  you  who  participated  in  last 
night’s  rumble,  as  you  call  it,  are  cowards.  Cowards,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  taking  the  easy  way  out.  You  have  heard  me 
say  this  before  but  I  will  repeat  it.  It  isn’t  easy  to  learn 
to  live  with  each  other  or  with  the  white  people,  but  it  is 
the  only  way  to  live  in  peace.”  He  paused  and  looked 
directly  at  their  mocking,  innocent  faces.  "One  thing  that 
I  have  stressed  in  class  is  that  wars  rarely  settled  the  issues 
that  they  were  fought  over.  A  few  of  you  realize  this  and 
are  trying  to  live  with  our  brothers.”  Someone  snickered. 
"These  few  are  the  brave  ones,  the  rest  of  you  are  cowards.” 

They  hated  him  ...  he  could  feel  it  ...  he  was  trying 
to  be  white  ...  a  traitor. 

He  said,  "Let  us  get  down  to  the  effects  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Period.” 

The  class  went  on,  in  its  usual  half-interested,  occasionally 
bright  and  often  rude  way.  In  the  next  class  they  were 
ready  for  him,  the  word  was  out  .  .  .  they  played  a  game 
.  .  .  everyone  stared  at  the  ceiling  ...  he  clenched  his  teeth 
.  .  .  in  the  third  class  they  all  tied  their  shoe  laces  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  it,  someone  tossed  a  note  on  his  desk.  He 
opened  it. 

"O.  K.  teach,  if  you’re  so  smart,  who’s  leading  the  gang? 
Why  not  ask  Paul?” 

No  one  was  around  .  .  .  who  threw  it  here  .  .  .  trying  to 
implicate  Paul.  .  .  .  His  stomach  knotted  at  the  thought  of 
Paul  being  involved.  It  would  be  better  to  tear  it  up,  it 
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was  just  trash  because  Paul  would  never  ...  he  stiffened  .  .  . 
no  Paul  was  different,  he  understood  him.  His  nails  dug  into 
his  palms,  leaving  little  red  half  moons  there,  he  sat  there 
staring  at  the  pieces  of  paper  .  .  .  lunch  time  .  .  .  coffee — 
I  need  some  coffee. 

He  got  up  and  mechanically  walked  out,  down  to  the 
teacher’s  lounge.  He  went  into  the  large  yellow  painted 
room  that  was  decorated  with  ugly,  flowered  drapes  and 
sagging  leather  chairs.  Mrs.  Hammond  and  Miss  Gildea  were 
so  busy  gossiping  they  didn’t  see  him  come  in. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Thomas,  don’t  you  feel  well,  you  don’t 
look  well  at  all,”  the  chirrupy  voice  of  Mrs.  Adamson  asked. 

He  turned  and  peered  through  his  fog  at  the  motherly 
woman,  "Oh,  yes,  fine,  thank  you.” 

The  others  played  cards,  corrected  papers  or  talked.  The 
radio  hummed  away  off  in  the  background.  He  forded  his 
way  through  the  tables  and  chairs  to  where  Hank  was 
waiting. 

"Say,  have  you  heard  the  latest  news,  Luke?”  Hank  greeted 
him  as  he  sat  down. 

"No,  what  now?” 

"They  say  that  one  of  the  boys  who  was  in  the  fight  last 
night  is  dying.” 

Hank  watched  Luke  slump  in  the  couch.  His  eyes  closed. 
"Oh  my  God,”  he  said.  "No.” 

"They  took  him  to  Bellevue.  He’s  got  a  concussion.  He 
was  hit  by  a  tire  chain.” 

Luke  stirred,  and  turned  his  face  towards  Hank. 

"Suppose  that  kid  dies,  Luke?  Some  teenager  is  going 
to  be  charged  with  murder.  The  idiots  refuse  to  listen  to 
reason.  .  .” 

Luke  sat  up.  "Yes,  a  few  listen,  Hank.  One  boy  especially. 
If  I  can  keep  him  in  line — an  example  to  the  rest.”  He 
looked  at  the  white  man.”  I  believe  in  that  boy.  If  anyone 
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can  make  it,  he  can.  Maybe  you  know  him  .  .  .  Paul  Jack- 
son?” 

"No.  He’s  not  in  any  of  my  classes  but  I  wish  he  were.” 

"You’d  like  him.  He’s  a  good  kid.” 

Hank  stood  up.  "I’m  sure  he’ll  make  it  if  he  has  you  to 
help  him.  Well,  I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  Math  class.” 

"So  long,  Hank.”  He  watched  the  pudgy,  grey-suited  man 
leave.  ...  "I  hope  so,  I  hope  so.” 

Luke  got  up  and  stretched,  looked  at  his  watch  .  .  .  the 
coffee  would  have  to  wait  .  .  .  the  next  history  class  was 
about  to  start.  He  went  down  the  corridor  to  the  class 
room,  noticing  the  plainclothes  detectives  standing  there  or 
going  in  and  out  of  the  Headmaster’s  office. 

The  bell  rang  and  he  went  into  class.  It  was  about  half 
full.  The  battle  lines  were  drawn.  They  wanted  a  fight  .  .  . 
there  was  hate  on  their  faces  ...  he  wouldn’t  give  into 
them.  .  .  .  He  gave  the  same  speech  and  then  began  class.  It 
bothered  them  .  .  .  they  waited  for  the  bell. 

The  last  class  was  like  the  others,  tense,  edgy,  hostile, 
but  Paul  was  there  .  .  .  yet  it  only  made  things  worse  ...  if 
he  answered,  they  coughed,  shuffled  their  feet,  and  if  he 
didn’t,  the  hate  hung  over  his  head  like  a  knife.  At  last 
it  was  over  ...  he  wiped  his  forehead  .  .  .  sweaty  .  .  .  and 
his  hands  were  gritty  with  moisture.  Paul  came  up  to  the 
desk. 

"Well,  Paul,  how  are  you  doing?”  His  voice  was  shaky. 

"Uh,  okay.  Gee  it’s  somethin’  with  all  these  cops  around 
the  place,  huh?  Boy,  the  way  these  kids  act,”  he  half  smiled. 

"Um,”  Luke  grunted.  What  an  odd  thing  to  say  . .  .  almost 
anybody  else  .  .  .  was  Paul  baiting  him?  No,  not  Paul. 

"Let’s  walk  down  the  hall.  I’d  like  to  talk  to  you,  Paul.” 

Paul  stood  to  one  side  and  let  him  go  out  the  door.  But 
for  the  police,  the  darkened  corridor  was  empty. 

"Paul,  do  you  find  yourself  alone  these  days.  .  .  . 
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do  the  others  tease  you  for  studying?”  He  kept  his  voice 
low  and  calm. 

"No.  Well,  some  of  the  time,”  he  replied  casually. 

"Do  they  ask  you  to  join  their  gangs?”  He  looked  at 
Paul’s  blank  face. 

"No,  I’m  not  in  any  gangs.”  Paul  answered. 

"Well  someone  tossed  a  note  on  my  desk  saying  that  you 
know  something  about  the  leader.  Do  you?” 

Paul  shook  his  head,  "No.” 

"Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  because  I’ll  protect  you.  A 
boy  is  dying  because  of  what  happened  last  night.  If  you 
know  anything,  please  tell  me.” 

"Dying  .  .  .  no.  I  don’t  know  anything,  honest.  How 
could  I?  My  mother  was  sick  last  night.” 

"Paul,  I  didn’t  ask  you  where  you  were.  I  just  wanted 
to  know  if  you’ve  heard  anything.” 

Paul’s  voice  turned  cold  and  hard.  "I  said  I  don’t  know 
anything.  I  don’t  know  anything.”  Paul  was  shouting  now. 

Officer  Murphy  turned  and  watched. 

"Paul,  don’t  get  upset.  I’m  not  accusing  you  of  anything.” 
He  looked  at  Paul’s  eyes,  black  as  currants,  a  small  light 
of  fear  in  them.  They  stood  there,  rooted.  .  .  .  Paul  seemed 
far  away  ...  a  stranger.  Officer  Murphy  walked  over  to 
them.  His  voice  penetrated  the  shell  of  silence. 

"Paul  Jackson.  You  are  Paul  Jackson  aren’t  you?”  The 
light  in  Paul’s  eyes  flicked  and  he  looked  at  Luke. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?  You  gave  him  the  note,  you 
rat.”  Luke  shook  his  head  no. 

"Then  it  was  Wilbur.  Wait  till  I  get  him.  I’ll.  .  .  .”  He 
started  to  run  but  Murphy  grabbed  his  arm. 

"Leave  me  alone  .  .  .  leave  me  alone,”  his  voice  screamed 
and  cracked. 

Luke  was  swept  by  pain.  He  grabbed  Paul,  his  face  twisted. 
"You  lied  to  me  .  .  .  you  lied.  So  Wilbur  is  your  enemy  .  .  . 
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and  that  boy  last  night,  he  was  your  enemy,  too,”  he  was 
shouting  and  shaking  Paul. 

Paul  sneered  and  tried  to  get  away  from  him. 

The  veins  on  Luke’s  neck  bulged.  He  felt  a  cold  lump 
in  the  bottom  of  his  stomach,  like  lead.  He  snarled,  "You 
animal.  Do  you  know  what  it’s  like  to  have  your  head 
crushed?”  He  pushed  Paul  against  the  wall  and  banged 
his  head  .  .  .  banged,  banged,  banged,  until  he  suddenly 
stopped.  Someone  had  pushed  him  away  and  Paul  slipped 
to  the  floor. 

Luke  couldn’t  breathe.  Air  .  .  .  air.  He  ran,  his  footsteps 
pounding  down  the  stairs  and  out  the  door. 

He  was  choked  up  .  .  .  the  wind  almost  smothered  him. 
He  stopped  and  swayed.  A  little  pigtailed  girl  said,  "Hey 
mister,  are  you  sick  or  somethin’?” 

I  almost  killed  him  .  .  .  kill,  kill.  ...  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  he  had  been  that  mad.  He  walked  past  the  over¬ 
flowing  garbage  cans  and  the  jumping,  singing  children.  He 
started  to  run  again. 
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The  Bull  from  the  Sea .  Mary  Renault.  New  York:  Pan¬ 
theon  Books,  1962. 

Mary  Renault’s  latest  chef  d’oeuvre  in  the  sphere  of 
historical  fiction  is  The  Bull  from  the  Sea.  This  capable 
manipulation  of  the  ancient  myth  of  Theseus,  King  of 
Athens,  is  a  sequel  to  the  highly  applauded  The  King  Must 
Die ,  a  reconstruction  of  Theseus’  youth  and  his  adventures 
at  the  bull-courts  of  Minos. 

Ancient  literature,  legend,  and  history  fuse  in  the  fictive 
presentation  of  King  Theseus  in  his  role  as  leader  and  unifier 
of  Attica  under  the  ever  present  conflicts  between  the  emerg¬ 
ing  new  order  of  Crete  and  the  old,  deep-rooted  superstitions 
of  Minos.  He  is  at  the  center  of  two  mysterious,  occult 
civilizations,  attempting  to  pacify  first  the  Cretan  believers 
in  hereditary  kingship,  and  then  the  Minoan  worshippers 
of  the  Earth-Mother,  whose  king-consort  was  a  dispensable 
creature  sacrificed  yearly  so  that  his  youth  and  power  would 
be  forever  renewed.  Miss  Renault  begins  her  narrative  with 
the  triumphant  return  of  Theseus  from  the  Labyrinth  and 
the  Minotaur.  After  the  tragic  death  of  his  father,  he  begins 
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his  reign  by  struggling  to  unite  Greece.  His  adventures  as 
warrior-king  bring  him  across  the  then  known  world,  to 
meet  the  numberless  cults  that  constitute  his  empire.  Promis¬ 
cuity  and  homosexuality,  inherent  in  these  pagan  cultures, 
are  handled  with  refinement  and  proportion.  Theseus’  love 
of  the  warrior-queen,  Hippolyta,  Moon-Priestess,  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  supreme  delicacy  and  with  the  intensity  of  pure 
sunlight  filtered  through  a  raindrop.  His  marriage  of  policy 
with  Phaedra,  his  favorite  son’s  horrible  death  and  the  curse 
of  Poseidon  are  realistically  integrated  with  the  historical 
narrative. 

Miss  Renault’s  book  is  a  naturalistic  treatment  of  myth 
which  creates  a  convincing  picture  of  a  relatively  un¬ 
fathomed  but  essential  era  in  the  formative  stages  of  our 
Western  civilization.  Perhaps  her  greatest  contribution  is 
not  her  retelling  of  a  timeless  myth,  but  her  dramatic  presen¬ 
tation  based  upon  history  and  archaelogical  investigation  of 
a  well-considered  suggestion  of  how  things  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  morning  hours  of  our  civilization. 

What  has  before  been  fragmented  in  frescoes  and  odd 
pieces  of  statuary  and  vase-work  and  relegated  to  museum 
treasure  rooms,  Miss  Renault  has,  in  the  living  organism  of 
fiction,  brought  to  life.  This  is  not  to  say  that  The  Bull 
from  the  Sea  is  a  twentieth  century  interpretation  of  Greek 
history  with  a  thin  veneer  of  Attic  names  and  places.  On 
the  contrary,  Miss  Renault  has  captured  many  of  the  in¬ 
tangible  qualities  of  epic  literature,  the  pulsing  ritual  mad¬ 
ness,  strange  honor  codes,  and  fearless  self-sacrifice  to  patron 
gods  and  goddesses.  Even  her  supple  prose  is  constrained,  not 
elaborate  but  elegant  and  well-paced  in  the  Homeric  tradi¬ 
tion  and  consistent  with  a  panorama  of  the  heroic  age. 

Mary  F.  Courtney 9 63 
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The  Kick  Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations .  Barbara  Ward. 

New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1962. 

Barbara  Ward’s  newest  book  exhibits  her  unique  talent 
for  simplification.  The  Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor  Nations 
penetrates  the  complex  problem  of  foreign  aid  in  vivid,  lucid 
language.  In  simple  terms,  minus  economic  jargon,  the  in¬ 
fluential  journalist  of  The  Economist  of  London,  traces  the 
development  of  capitalism  and  the  consequential  revolution 
of  progress  that  has  enabled  the  rich  to  become  richer  while 
the  poor  have  starving  children. 

Miss  Ward  outlines  the  origins  of  four  revolutions: 
equality,  material  progress,  rising  birth  rates,  and  scientific 
change,  from  their  inception  in  the  Atlantic  community  to 
their  dispersal  in  the  East  by  imperialism.  She  is  aware,  and, 
quite  clearly,  her  purpose  is  to  make  the  West  aware,  that 
it  bears  the  moral  responsibility  to  aid  in  fulfillment  of 
the  dreams  it  has  fostered. 

In  an  arresting,  colloquial  style  the  English  economist 
analyzes  both  the  Communist  and  Democratic  solutions  to 
the  dilemma  of  raising  an  economy  to  the  "take  off”  stage, 
i.e.,  that  point  at  which  an  economy  can  become  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Depicting  both  answers  as  inadequate,  Miss  Ward 
suggests  the  organization  of  an  Atlantic  Reserve  Bank  to 
contribute  the  funds  and  regulate  the  means  of  a  massive 
foreign  aid  program.  She  lends  economic  sanction  to  the 
humanitarian  solutions  proposed  by  liberal  statesmen. 

Her  grasp  of  history  and  current  affairs  is  astounding, 
despite  some  weak  analogies,  and  her  Christian  optimism  is 
both  heartening  and  contagious.  Miss  Ward,  in  a  perceptive 
address  to  the  free  world,  expresses  a  moral  interpretation 
of  economic  responsibility  that  demands  attention  from  the 
informed  student. 

Sheila  Poleselli ,  ’64 
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Modern  Literature  and  Christian  Faith .  Martin  Turnell. 

Westminster,  Md.,  The  Newman  Press,  1961. 

The  marked  tendency  in  literary  circles  to  label  a  poet  or 
a  novelist  "Catholic”  immediately  connotes  a  kind  of  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  writer.  This  is  not  a  new  problem,  but  Martin 
Turnell,  in  his  book,  Modern  Literature  and  the  Christian 
Faith,  has  investigated  the  question  thoroughly  and  stated  his 
position.  The  book  is  composed  of  three  lectures,  delivered 
by  Turnell  in  1959.  Because  the  informal  style  of  the  spoken 
word  has  been  retained,  the  author’s  voice  projects  itself 
with  a  clarity  sometimes  absent  in  the  formal  critical  essay. 

The  first  of  these  essays,  "The  Changing  Pattern:  Con¬ 
trasts  in  Modern  and  Medieval  Poetry,”  states  the  nature  of 
the  supposed  conflict  between  literature  and  religious  be¬ 
liefs  and  gives  the  arguments  of  both  camps,  i.e.,  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  argue  that  a  writer’s  creative  ability  is  enhanced 
by  a  "firmly  grounded  system  of  beliefs,”  and  the  unbe¬ 
lievers,  who  maintain  that  any  form  of  belief  "warps  and 
stunts  his  talent.”  Especially  effective  is  his  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  theocentric  world  of  Chaucer’s  Prologue  and  the 
homocentric  world  of  Eliot’s  Waste  Land .  He  reinforces 
his  comparison  with  citations  from  Donne,  Crashaw,  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  Coventry  Patmore.  In  the  second  essay,  "The 
Shaping  of  Contemporary  Literature:  Lawrence-Forster- 
Virginia  Woolf,”  he  digresses  somewhat.  He  considers  the 
effects  of  the  antithetical  philosophies,  idealism  and  deter¬ 
minism,  and  their  derivatives,  Impressionism,  Symbolism  and 
Surrealism,  and  Realism,  Naturalism,  respectively. 

The  final  essay,  "Problems  of  Belief:  Claudel-Mauriac- 
Greene,”  Turnell  devotes  to  detailed  study  of  these  con¬ 
temporary  Catholic  writers,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment 
concerning  the  effects  of  their  faith  on  their  art.  He  finds, 
among  other  things,  that  the  element  of  violence  is  common 
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to  all  three.  This  phenomenon  he  attributes  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  writer’s  religious  experience  to  his  artistic  aspiration. 
Lack  of  adequate  religious  experience  leads  to  overcompen¬ 
sation  through  violence.  I  would  recommend  to  Professor 
Turnell  Flannery  O’Connor’s  argument,  au  contraire  (cf. 
"Flannery  O’Connor’s  Violent  View  of  Reality,”  Ethos , 
December,  1961). 

Professor  Turnell  concludes  that  Claudel  superimposes 
religion  on  his  art,  thereby  making  his  belief  detrimental  to 
his  art.  Mauriac  and  Greene,  he  says,  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme: 

Their  religion  is  essentially  the  sort  of  religion  we  find  when  the 
pattern  is  imposed  by  the  age,  when  man  moulds  his  religion  instead 
of  himself  being  moulded  by  it. 

In  other  words,  the  faith  binds  and  hinders  them  also. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations  (inadequate  realization  of 
the  complexity  and  contradictions  of  human  nature,  theo¬ 
logical  muddles,  and  Catholic  suicides),  Turnell  says: 

They  do  remind  us  on  every  page  that  human  beings,  however  vile, 
have  immortal  souls;  that  the  alternatives  salvation-damnation  are 
the  greatest  reality,  indeed  the  only  reality,  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Mauriac  and  Greene  have,  in  addition  to  sound 
moral  fibre,  some  more  intrinsic  literary  merits. 

Professor  Turnell  has  posited  new  interpretations  for  our 
consideration.  Although  of  a  controversial  nature,  they  do 
shed  a  new  light  on  a  perennial  problem. 

Rosemary  Tipping  ’62 
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